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THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 
By J. H. Wueattry, Pa.D., F.G.S., M.V.1., &e, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue last we saw or heard of 
Lieutenant Smart, he was in com- 
pany with some of the aristocracy 
of a remote part of Tuolumne 
County, California—namely, James 
Grimes and some others—not for- 
getting Denis Carroll, the innkeeper 
of Wood’s Creek—eating, drinking, 
and passing the night in Grimes’s 
hut on Bull River. 

We know why he was sent there 
by his relative, David Dunstable 
Hyde—“ honest Davy,” himself; 
we have seen how well he was 
received by the master-spirit of 
that wild field; and we have seen 
that though he had not found the 
worthy disciple of Mephistopheles, 
Bill Sweeps, where he expected he 
should have done, he was still, if 
not on the high road to his detec- 
tion, most certainly advancing on a 
by-path, which was not unlikely in 
the end to be absorbed by that high 
road, and eventually land him in the 
right port ; or it might unexpectedly 
go off at a sharp angle, and secure 
the seeker a bath—perhaps a night's 


lodging—in some mud voleano,which 
a Salamander would find more than 
tepid. 

From what we have already 
learned of his character, Lieutenant 
Smart was not one of those men 
who travel on through glen, glade, 
and forest, in night’s darkest hour, 
struck, it may be, at best by their 
awful stillness—unthinking that a 
few hours more, and all shall be 
instinct with song and psalm, life 
and love, hope and hate, in the 
dawn of a new day. This is worse 
than a tame crocodile; and by no 
means did it suit Colville Smart. 
Not only had he keenness of feeling 
to appreciate the present, but strong 
urgency of spirit to drive him on- 
ward in his appointed course—the 
object of pursuit ever before him. 

Watchful and active, he was the 
first astir in their hut on the fol- 
lowing morning; and was peering 
out into the semi-darkness—for the 
hill tops had not yet received the 
first rays of the sun—when he was 
joined by Grimes. 

“arly abroad, Lieutenant—a 
wakeful and a watchful bird. Will 
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you shake hands 
Grimes?” 

“ What are you thinking of me? 
The desert must have given you 
some droll notions—must have 
fallen foul of the common brother- 
hood of nature. Partake a man’s 
hospitality, his kindness, his help— 
and refuse to shake hands with him; 
I should like to see the beast in a 
cage, and be his keeper; he'd get 
stirred up with a Jong pole pretty 
often. Well, that is not Colville 
Smart, I can tell you. I don’t say 
the friendly intercourse is not the 
more cordially done, for what he 
saw in the inner room there—the 
Bible, and a flute, and paintings— 
the hope of the next world, and 
some of the healthy sweetnesses of 
this.” 

* You are a true man, Mr. Smart, 
a true man. Let us turn in, and 
fortify ourselves for a scramble 
among the rocks yonder. You 
must not go away without an 
opinion ef our golden works—our 
El Dorado.” 

“ Only a little less fictitious, let 
us hope.” 

“T have not the countenance of 
a sanguine person, have I, Mr. 
Smart?” 

He had not. He had a very 
“anes face, almost forbidding in its 

abitual expression ; but under the 
influence of a smile, warm and 
direct from the heart, you were 
eonscious only of it. 

“I hope you may be a true 
prophet. Indeed I feel sure you 
are. I am as fully satisfied fortune 
is there as that the rascal you 
‘want’ bolted with a slice of it; 
though nothing like what is re- 
ported. Hollo!—a shot!” 

He laid ‘his left hand on Smart’s 
arm, while his other was thrust into 
his breast pocket. 

“You have got a revolver ? ” 

“T have.” : 

“ All right, I don’t understand a 
shot here—we must just pay that 


with James 
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stranger a visit;” and they were 
moving in the direction from which 
it came, when the shooter abruptly 
appeared from behind some rocks 
directly in their path. They stop- 
ped short, and a loud shout of hila- 
rity burst from both. The figure 
was perfectly well known. It carried 
a gun over its right shoulder, and 
some wildfowl in its left hand. The 
only remarkable thing about it, by 
way of head-ornament, was a night- 
cap of the olden time with its bell- 
rope-like tassel. It was moreover 
coming at a great pace, and iooked 
sharply behind it from time to time. 
When it caught sight of host and 
guest, it did pull up smart, and then 
came on at a moderate trot. When 
it got up to the pair, Grimes opened 
upon it. 

“Well, Master Paddy, we're 
pretty free-and-easy out here in the 
wilderness. What are you doing 
with that shot-gun?’’ and he pointed 
at the fowl. 

It was indeed Denis Carroll in 
the flesh, who replied,— 

“Is it the fowl ye'll be squaring 
at? Sure an’ that same’s what I 
have been doing wid the bit gun, 
and wasn’t IL afther bringing it home 
for yer honour, safe an’ sound—and 
meself too, the saints be praised!” 

“ What business had you out this 
time in the morning ?” 

“Ah, now, Misther Grimes, ye 
wouldn’t be for questioning a poor 
boy like me, ef ye were na’ to the 
fore yersel’.” 

“ What were you out for?” asked 
Smart. 

Denis held up the wildfowl]. 

“ Bedad, yer honour, an’ I'll tell 
no lie about it at all. It was the 
shot-gun as set me a-going, an’ not 
meself the laste morsel in the world. 
Ses I tothe gun—ah, ah, it’s loaded 
ye are, me beauty ; thin there’s some 
small game hereaway. So I thought 
his honour, Misther Grimes, an’ his 
honour Lieutenant Smart, might 
maybe be afther likin’ some for the 
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breakfast,-an’ here’s just three can- 
vas-backs.” 

“ Good,” said Grimes; “into my 
hut with you, and we’ll take a stroll 
for an hour along your path—the 
sun’s rising, and I can show Mr. 
Smart a scene almost worth coming 
all the way to California to look 
upon.” 

Down went the birds Denis had 
killed, and grasping Grimes tightly 
by the arm, he almost shouted,— 

“ Be the blessed owld green island, 
whose memory’s as green as itself, 
but ye’ll be showing the Lieutenant 
nothin’ that road, anyways, till 
ye’re better prepared.” 

“Ha, ha! Master Through-the- 
World,” said Grimes, “ perbaps 
you may tell us, now, what made 
you keep looking back as you were 
coming along, before you saw us, 
eh, Denis Carroll?” 

Grimes seemed amiable ; so Denis 
picked up the ducks, saying very 
quietly as he did so,— 

“ There’s a grizzly up there.” 

“A what?” said incredulous 
Grimes; “there has not been a 
bear here these three years or 
more.” 

“ Belike, yer honour, it’s the 
absence he’s tired of. It’s the same 
complaint I had meself, before 
Biddy Carroll had the luck ov a 
husband. The baste’s just t’other 
side yon hill-top—that where ye see 
the big stones; there’s as nice a 
chapparal* as bear could desire.” 

“ Don’t you think, Paddy, it was 
an aged grey squirrel you saw?” 

“JT saw nothing, Mr. Grimes.” 
Whenever formality was used by 
“Through-the- World,” it was a safe 
sign he was standing on his dig- 
nity, which does not mean he was 
trampling upon it, as anybody might 
reasonably suppose, but just exactly 
the very opposite—raising it up, 
holding it aloft, making much of it. 
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I don’t see how this could be read 
aright, any more than a triplet in 
poetry, without a marginal direc. 
tion(}). “I saw nothing, Mr. 
Grimes ; but I carry a pair ov sound 
Irish instruments at the two sides 
ov the head ov me, that never de- 
cave me, like as the unruly mimber 
may. When I fired the shot as 
give us these canvas-backs, I hear 
the strange, wild sort ov shriek ov 
the grizzly, as surely as you hear 
me. Ov course, wid a bit ov an 
arm like this shot-gun—an’ him 
empty in the barrel ov him—I made 
tracks fer the huts, an’ cum across a 
great broad hole, where he’d been 
digging for his supper, the varmint. 
You wouldn’t be mistaking the 
scrape ov a grizzly, Mister 
Grimes?” And Denis, satisfied 
with his evidence, dived into the hut 
as Jem Brown and the other two 
men made their appearance from 
the next, where Denis had himself 
slept. 

“ Any of you heard of this grizzly 
story ?” 

Jem pulled what Denis Carroll 
once irreverently called his half- 
starved lock, and replied,— 

“T wor out afore day, this morn- 
ing, Maister, just to have a squint 
o’ th’ dam, when I cum right slap 
on a hole which the moon showed 
me wor the scrat o’ a grizzly, sure 
enuff.” 

“Tf these men tell us right, Mr. 
Smart, you’re in luck. It’s manya 
day since we hunted a grizzly. He 
was as common as quail once; but 
very seldom seen now in the low- 
lands.”—He paused for a moment, 
and then added, with something like 
a chuckle, “ Ho, ho, boys! you’re 
right. There was to be a great 
hunt on the mountains—you can see 
them there away to the west, Mr. 
Smart—and as sure as we'll give a 
good account of him, he’s made his 





* A chapparal is a piece of brushwood of any size, from yards to miles, 
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way out of one of the big chapparals, 
and lodged here in our bit of brush- 
wood. Yousaid you had a revolver; 
will you let me see it?” 

Smart handed it to his com- 
panion. 

“TI thought so. A very pretty 
and effective thing, within a few 
inches of soft skin. Too small, sir, 
too small ; about sixty to the pound. 
Our bear laughs at such homeo- 
pathic doses. They might tickle 
his skin, just ‘enough to make him 
scratch himself—nothing more. 
Come in, Mr. Smart; and by the 
time we have furbished up some 
arms worthy our king-beast of 
California, Paddy will be ready with 
breakfast. He’s a smart boy, that. 
He went out on purpose to get us 
some game, and has fallen on our 
best for the palate, the canvas- 
back duck—and.our noblest for the 
chase, the grizzly bear.” 

They struck into the same inner 
apartment Smart had before visited, 
and to the same great box from 
which his host had taken Bill 
Sweeps’s letter Grimes now made 
his way. Having removed a large 
miscellaneous lot—such as papers, 
knives, scissors, nusic, specimens of 
ore, and articles of dress—he arrived 
at a formidable + substratum of 
weapons; chief among which were 
the short and broad-bladed cou- 
teaux-de-chasse, revolvers, and single 
barrels. He took out a couple of 
the hunting knives, two brace of 
single-barrel pistols, powder, caps, 
anda bag of bullets marked 1} oz. 
While Grimes was loading, Smart 
took one up, observing,— 

“That would bore an ugly hole.” 

“Pretty fair. I have chosen 
them because they carry a heavier 
ball than the revolvers ; and if we’ve 
a grizzly so near us—which we can 
hardly doubt—you will find he can 
carry away as many ounces of lead 
in his carcass as your appetite could 
stow away of his own or any of his 
brethren’s hams. And now, Lieu- 
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tenant, what sort of a pistol shot 
are you f”’ 

“Safe, at close quarters,” 

Grimes smiled. 

“Which means you've plenty of 
pluck, but not had much practice.” 

“Very little. But at two or three 
yards I should like to try conclu- 
sions with old Beelzebub: I think 
{ could make him put his tail be- 
tween his legs.” 

“All right, sir, all right; only a 
thought too rash. Now mind, a 
grizzly has but two arguments. If 
you let him alone he'll let you alone, 
and walk off when he sees you, 
thinking to himself, ‘ That’s not my 
food; I must be very hard up be- 
fore I’ll even meddle with pig— 
much less that thing.’ The con- 
ventional alderman is strong in him, 
His other argument is quite as 
reasonable: ‘If you hurt me, look 
out for squalls; for as sure as I’ve 
got a couple of sets of claws, I won’t 
leave a shred of flesh on your rascally 
invading, break-the-peace bones, if 
I can just get one dig at you.’ Now 
what have you got to say to grizzly 
law, Mr. Smart ?” 

The sailor took up one of the 
couteaux. 

“T don’t understand law, Mr. 
Grimes ; but I do understand this 
is a safe article, and I know it is for 
my use.” 

Grimes nodded, while his com- 
panion ran a finger over each side 
of the blade—which was not over 
six inches long, but broad and 
doubled-edged. Returning it to its 
sheath, with almost the tenderness 
of a girl, and laying it by the side 
of the pistols, he continued,— 

“If that brute had me under 
him, though I should inevitably be 
killed, his own life would not be 
worth the peeling of an onion in a 
collier’s caboose.” 

“ With a very little ordinary care, 


‘it will never come to that; one thing 


must be borne in mind, and strictly 
carried out—let no fancied advantage 
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tempt you to meddle with a grizzly 
bear if you are on lower ground 
than he is; between his running 
and his rolling, his speed can beat 
any horse that ever was foaled. He 
carries death and destruction in his 
path ; get him below you, and with- 
out shameful carelessness on your 
part, he will be in a pretty way to 
fall into ghostly habits. His enor- 
mous and unwieldy weight, which 
tells so much in his favour down 
bill, is obstructive to the same 
amount up hill. Impress that very 
forcibly on your memory, Mr. 
Smart, or you will be undergoing a 
risk for which all the gold of this 
land would not compensate. Just 
stow those little articles away in 
your pockets, and I will do the same 
—there. Now here are a couple of 
double rifles, one a-piece for us, and 
I think, so far as human prudence 
can avail, old Grizzly will come by 
the worse.” 

“ Niver a fear at all ov that same,”’ 
came from a head that was thrust in 
at the doorway, with the intention 
of announcing the canvas-backs 
ready to be eaten; but hearing Mr. 
Grimes’s last words, the head 
changed its mind, and sung out,— 

“ Niver a fear at all ; d’ye think a 
gintleman, and an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Service (God bless her 
an’ him!), who could lick a white 
shark in the baste’s own ilement, 
would stan’ shilly-shally wid a bit 
ov a bear, in the ilement belonging 
to the pair ov ’em?” And the 
head, which of course was owned 
by Denis Carroll, looked mighty 
indignant. 

“ What's that, Paddy, what’s that 
about the shark ? ” 

“Some sea story or other, most 
likely,” said Smart. ‘“ He’s a queer 
forgetful lad; I’m sure he came to 
tell us his sport of this morning was 
ready for our sport now—see there,” 
and he pushed the door wide 
open. 

Grimes glanced at the speaker, 
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and there was strong admiration in 
it, though he was in the dark as to 
the precise meaning of Carroll’s 
allusion. Guided by both eyes and 
nose, they were soon seated, and 
partaking, with the abundant zest 
of country air and country fare, of 
the good things Denis had prepared 
for them, the coming sport seeming 
rather to improve appetite. 

“T asked you,” said Grimes to 
Smart, “to take an early walk and 
inspect our works, We must post- 
pone that till this unexpected bear- 
hunt has come to an end. Well, 
now, boys, see here—there’s a re- 
volver for each of you four, and a 
rifle for two of you. And now, 
Paddy Through-the- World, you, who 
have catered so well for us, shall be 
our guide, especially as you seem to 
have made his worship, the bear's, 
first acquaintance. Weare all well 
armed for the fun. Take us direct 
to what you called the scrape of the 
bear in search of his supper.” 

In much less than half-an-hour 
they came upon the spot, a rough 
piece of rushy grass, where Denis 
said grizzly had been digging. The 
only man present who could not 
have sworn to that, as soon as they 
saw it, was Smart, who was making 
his first acquaintance with bear life. 
Grimes pointed out to him a num- 
ber of deep marks on the soil, as 
having been inflicted by the animal’s . 
claws. 

“ Claws!” exclaimed our griffin, 
“ they are made by the iron teeth of 
a heavy rake.” 

“Have a care, Lieutenant, you 
don’t find living muscle to give a 
trifle of energy in driving some of 
those iron teeth into yourself.” 

“And is this truly the doing of 
an animal ?” 

“ No mistake in life, yer honour, 
The land baste laves a finer thrack 
afther him than the wather baste.” 

“Yes, Mr. Smart, grizzly has 
been seeking his grub here, within 
twelve hours.” 
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“ What could he find? What is 
his common food ?” 

“Roots. Heis a vegetarian ; and 
unless in winters so severe that he 
cannot break through the frozen 
ground for his usual diet, he never 
touches any other.” 

“ What does he take to when he 
can’t get vegetable ?” 

“A slice of Lieutenant Smart, or 
of James Grimes, if he fail to get 
any of the smaller animals. As I 
said before, he likes pig best. But 
he looks upon meat-eating as any- 
thing but a meet-offering; indeed 
as the grossest insult that can be 
hurled at the vegetarian snout.” 

* Look a-head, Maister Grimes,” 
said Denis. 

“Not a shot, for your lives.” 
The tone was very low, but so steady 
and distinct, each ear that heard the 
words could have almost fancied 
they had been addressed, confiden- 
tially, to that ear alone. 


A hundred yards before them was 
a steep incline; the rocky summit 
rising perhaps as many feet from 


the level on which they stood. On 
the top of this ridge was Bruin, his 
whole form thrown into splendidly 
bold relief by the rosy eastern sky 
behind him. He was standing quite 
still, evidently peering down with 
his small cunning eyes at our party, 
on the edge of the hole he had dug 
the evening or the night before. 
Very-likely he had made a satisfac- 
tory meal there, and was on his way 
for another, when a sight unex- 
pectedly lay before him which did 
not suit his ideas of a comfortable 
repast. His considering mood did 
not last long, for he was no sooner 
seen than he turned round and went 
off with a slow, shambling kind of 
trot. Denis doffed his cap and 
made a low bow in the direction the 
bear had taken. 


“My service to you, Masther 


Grizzly, That’s bear-breeding, is 
‘it? Fait thin ef I had not heard 
ov it afore, but niver see it, ye’ve 
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made it clear the day, ye have. Be 
the same token, an’ be the glorious 
sign of me house, but ye'll be called 
on to explain that little bit of 
civeelity very soon, I’m thinkin’. 
Blessed St. Denis be thanked! it’s 
not the fust time I’ve seen that 
glitter in the Lieutenant’s eye; 
though maybe, Misther Grimes, it’s 
only the grey squirrel, yer honour 
spoke ov this morning, after a fine 
male he’s been making, to blow his- 
self out considerable.” 

Grimes only smiled. 

“ Now, Mr. Smart, what do you 
think of our game?” 

“ Grand, grand. His weight must 
be enormous.” 

“ Possibly a couple of thousand 


. pounds.” 


“ A couple of thousand pounds!” 

“They have been known to pass 
two thousand five hundred pounds. 
But that is exceptional: the one we 
have just seen, I should judge to 
be from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand.” 

“ What a noble skin!” 

** And what collops under it, Lieu- 
tenant,” said Denis. 

“ Won’t he be likely, Mr. Grimes, 
to carry both skin and collops to his 
lair of last night?” 

“Certain, certain, and we can 
reach it in much less time than 
brought us here. It lies scarcely 
half a mile from the point on which 
we have all seen him ; in fact, within 
that distance of the bar. Now, 
you two boys, Joe and Sam, you’ve 
got the rifles, and know every inch 
of the ground as well asI do. Just 
plant yourselves under the shelf of 
rock where you killed the red fox in 
the winter, close to the head of the 
dam. He crossed there from the 
mountains, as sure as it and the 
mountains exist. Now attend—if 
you hear any shots from above, in 
the direction of the Spur of Rockley, 
open your ears well—he may come 
crashing down to the-dam, on his 
way back to what are most likely his 
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native mountains—that is, if we miss 
him, or don’t bring him down at 
once. In this case, he will pass not 
more than five yards from you, when 
a couple of ounce-and-half rifle-balls 
ought to settle the matter, for I 
know you are both good shots.” 
They shouldered their rifles, and 
prepared to start to their destina- 
tion, proud of their leader’s praise. 
“ Beg pardon, yer honour, my 
counthry alays ends instructions 
wid a charge, not of powther, sure, 
but only to keep it dhry.” 
“Anything about nerves, Paddy ?” 
“ Nerves, is it? no, sure, yer 
honour. All we know ov them 
things is from hearsay. The inimy 
is supposed to have shipped ’em all 
—the inimy’s alays grievous greedy, 
yer honour.” Denis Carroll had a 
very comic expression of feature 
when he chose to put it on, which 
he did on this occasion ; and the two 
who had received their instructions 
lingered for a moment, and then 
went off to their post laughing. 
Grimes next turned to Jem 
Brown,— 
“ I’m not quite so sure, Jem, your 
prudence can be trusted by itself.” 
“ Dunna na, your honour.” 
“Well, I do. I think, Mr. 
Smart, we three, youand I and Jem, 
should mount Crag’s Hill together. 
Half-way down the hill, on the oppo- 
site side to this, is the chapparal, 
fronting due south, where he is 
lodged. It is a'small piece of scrub 
or undergrowth, with a few large 
trees run through it, and which may 
cover between three and four acres. 
You, Paddy, take your choice be- 
tween going with us, or keeping a 
look-out from the ridge where we 
saw the bear.” 
Denis cut a caper and replied,— 
“Thank yer honour for the lave. 
It would be mighty cowld an’ dull 
to be up there all alone, sure, wid- 
out iver a companion at all. I'll be 
joining my own Lieutenant and yer 
honour.” 
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“ Your Lieutenant, ho, ho! 

“That’s it just; he’s my own 
officer, yer honour, and i 

“ Had not we better be moving gn, 
Mr. Grimes ?” interposed Smart. 

“True, true—quite right ;’ and 
they were soon on the summit of 
Crag’s Hill. 

“There, Mr. Smart, there’s his 
lodging.” 

Smart looked down upon it with 
some contempt. 

“Can that be really the lodging 
of so huge a beast P” 

It was a poor ragged bit of brush- 
wood, thickened here and there with 
tussocks of rough, coarse grass of 2 
wiry and half-rushy nature. A 
dozen or so of trees stood solemn 
sentinels over an army of pigmies. 
Their plan of attack was soon 
settled. They all descended, till 
half-way between the top of the hill 
and the scrub. Smart, Grimes, and 
Through-the-World, each squatted 
behind a different piece of rock, 
with which the ground was pro- 


‘fusely strewed, while Jem went 


forward to the edge of the cover. 
He looked out for a tree that would 
lift him far enough from the ground, 
and was within a few feet of it, spy- 
ing cautiously round the while, when 
in a moment he was startled—he 
was not a morsel more afraid than 
a minnow in the gullet of a trout— 
but he was startled, and made a 
great jump, which landed him close 
to his selected tree. A strange yell 
or shriek whistled in at one ear, and 
not out at the other, but stayed 
somewhere inside, playing fantastic 
freaks among the convolutions of 
brain it found ; for it did find them, 
such as they were, and made them 
vibrate bonnily. Jem wasasensible 
boy, in bis way. He did not wait 
for the rush of the beast, and so 
have the honour of the first shot; 
but, whipping the revolver into his 
pocket, was quite safe in the tree, 
twenty good teet from the ground, 
in-double quick time. He had then 
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the wit and the courage to take the 
weapon into his own true right hand, 
that should grizzly try the dodge of 
mounting to his roost he would be 

repared to see what the valour of 
its contents might accomplish. 

Both the brown and the cinna- 
mon bears are climbers, and might 
have incommoded Jem unpleasantly. 
Grizzly never climbs, if he can help 
it, and when he does, it is more 
clumsily than a pig swims. So Jem 
contrived to have the best of it— 
animally considered. He was not 
yet quite satisfactorily settled; his 
feet were hanging down; and the 
bear might seize upon one of them 
to give himself a hitch upward, 
which might leave a disagreeable 
impression, worse than a tight boot. 
For fear of accidents, he was en- 
gaged in carefully tucking them up 
under him when—when—it was a 
“woodpecker tapping the hollow 
beech tree!” What a long breath 
he drew! but it required several 
such breaths to stop the blood from 
beating in that woodpecker strain. 
He was doing his best on the quiet- 
ening system, when he saw his three 
companions start up, and make their 
way, full speed, toward the copse, 
and through the copse, gesticulating 
vehemently for him to follow. He 
mistook the telegraph for a signal 
to stay where he was; and a more 
docile and obedient pupil no man 
could have. I will say that for 
him. 

Grimes and his friends were no 
more prepared for the noise than 
Jem Brown, but, unlike him, they 
knew it never came from throat of 
animal, though they did fancy there 
was a sharper sound mixed up with 
the ring of fire-arms than these 
alone could produce. It was in 
reality the quadruple echo of two 
rifle-shots, fired almost simulta- 


neously, which, from the peculiar 
arrangement of rock and ground, 
roduced a very remcrkable effect ; 
and the illusion was, no doubt, in 
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Jem’s case, greatly aided by some 
little previous confusion anent at- 
tack and defence. 

Grimes, from habit, and Smart, 
from quickness of apprehension, 
understood the case at once— 
the game was making off for his 
native mountains ; and on passing 
the place where Joe and Sam were 
stationed, was fired upon by both; 
the peculiar cry of the bear forming 
probably part of the reverbera- 
tion. 

As soon as our friends were clear 
of the woodland patch, Grimes 
halted. 

“Take care, take care. 
fast now. He may be upon us any 
moment. If those shots have 
stopped him, he has turned back 
for his last night’s resting-place. 
This is more likely than that he 
should hold on his way. They 
could not miss him at the distance ; 
and we might meet him the very 
next step we take.” 

“He might be killed,” said Smart. 

“Not likely. He is a tough 
morsel, is master Grizzly.” 

They had made a good many 
paces, however, as quiet as lambs 
—that’s the orthodox similitude; 
though, for myself, I have generally 
looked upon them as great romps. 
Well, we won’t argue the point 
now; our friends might have stepped 
along like lambs, or ballet-dancers, 
that did not prevent their coming 
to a steep descent, when they all 
stopped abruptly. Yes, he was 
there. The huge bear was hardly 
half-a-dozen times his own length 
beneath them. Smart’s bunting 
knife was out of its sheath in an 
instant, and—Grimes’s grip on his 
arm. “ Madman, would you measure 
your strength with that beast ? — 
Hold hard, hold hard, he’s dying.” 

Smart was again making a move 
forward. 

“Stay, sir; I tell you stay. One 
momentary spasm might yet cost 
you life. See, see,’ and they 


Not so 
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looked on with a horrible kind of 
fascination. 

Poor grizzly was stretched out 
nearly his whole length. The for- 
midable spikes of his paws were 
driven hard into the earth as he 
climbed the steep. But there was 
something unnerved in the general 
character of his head as it lay be- 
tweeen the monstrous fore-legs. 
The sprightliness of health and the 
vigour of action were mingling with 
the far off and unknown things— 
present to thought, absent to reality. 

There, there: look. The eye-lids 
gradually open, tremulously. A 
film is over the eyes themselves. 
The habitual expression of half-fun, 
half-cunning, is away. Slowly is 
intelligence struggling with forget- 
fulness. As understanding conquers, 
watch how each reappearing ray 
glances. Watch, by slow degrees, 
and with painful effort, the head is 
raised by the massive neck. His 


gaze is fixed on the men before him, 


with evident knowledge. For a 
moment he seems actuated by the old 
craft of his nature. He tries quietly 
to release his claws from their death- 
grip of the earth. What is this? 
he cannot raise them; the power 
refuses to obey the will. There is 
a roaring as of many waters in his 
ears ; but what cataract can drown 
the unearthly screech that makes 
every nerve of those who hear it 
quiver? Seethere, see! One more 
effort, one more mighty grapple 
for mastery over the future. He 
wrenches his claws from the sod in 
which they were struck in his agony. 
He rises slowly and deliberately. 
He rises, and rears his enormous 
bulk almost erect on his hind legs, 
for the fatal plunge; the muscles 
of his neck relax ; the head droops ; 
a visible shudder shakes the whole 
frame of that forest lord, and gently, 
gently he rolls over, and reposes his 
last on earth. 

They knew he was dead; but for 
a minute stood as if paralyzed by 
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what none there had ever seen 
before. 

The majesty of death is more 
terrible in its splendour amid the 
wildnesses of nature than between 
the walls of civilization ; nay, even 
where the dead perish, and where 
the dead perish not. 

If we gain no spiritual knowledge 
by nature’s teaching, what do we 
profit ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue scene had been so unexpected, 
even to the well-seasoned miners 
and adventurers of that desolate 
region, and had so impressed them 
with sensations to which they were 
unaccustomed, that they showed but 
a meagre share of sporting eager- 
ness, and approached the noblest 
game of California with compara- 
tively listless steps. Smart’s ad. 
miration of the fallen beast was 
undisguised, and found correspond- 
ing expression. 

“Yes, he is an unmistakable 
bear ; but what a superb creature! 
A hand-to-hand tussle with him 
would have been something to think 
about.” 

“Tt would, if you could have lived 
long enough to have had time for 
thinking,” said Grimes. 

“ Those rifle-shots we heard killed 
him. Where was he hit ?” 

“ Both balls have entered behind 
the left shoulder. See there.” 

It was so; and Smart could not 
avoid admiring the skill that had 

lanted two balls within as many 
inches of each other. 

“ Hoorah! be jabbers, but that’s 
nate practice, anyhow. Where 
may the boys be that pulled the 
thriggers ?” 

“Thank you, Paddy. We must 
find them ;” and taking the path of 
the bear’s ascent was joined at once 
by Smart and Denis. They tracked 
him for a considerable distance, 
when all trace was lost in a wide 
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piece of stony ground. Without 
seeking to regain the track on the 
other side, they cut straight off to 
the dam that went by Grimes’s 
name. 

“I'm afraid there has been some 
accident, Mr. Smart.” 

“ Hardly so, hardly so. Men who 
could be cool enough to take such 
steady aim at so formidable an an- 
tagonist would not be so rash as to 
risk life or limb by imprudence.” 

They reached the dam or em- 
bankment—the pride of the miner's 
heart—and turned to look under the 
shelving rock, to which the men had 
been sent. There was no one; and 
while Grimes was carefully examiu- 
ing for any indications of their 
having been there, Smart hurriedly 
called out,— 

“Come here, come here!” 

Grimes was at his side in a 
second. 

“ Ho, ho! not a dozen yards from 
their shelter. All’s plain, so far. 
He was shot on this spot. There 
is the sudden tearing up of the 
ground, when he was hit; the short 
turn round ; and the rush back, till 
he fell exhausted and dying where 
we found him. All clear—quite 
clear. But the men?” 

There was no appearance of any 
struggle; which there must have 
been had one taken place. It was 
useless to shout; the river would 
have smothered any human voice, 
unless for a very short distance. 
Stentor was not invented to con- 
tend with the elements ; and though 
the waters had gone down consider- 
ably after the winter floods, the 
rapids were still noisy. 

“Let us follow the bear-track,” 
continued Grimes, “and find out 
whether their trace is with or near 
his.” 

“There it is, then,” said Smart. 


The human foot was many times . 


visible, till they came to the patch 
of stony ground they had crossed 
before, when all traces ceased. 
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“They’re a nice pair of lubbers,” 
said Smart. 

“ Without sense enough,” added 
Grimes, “ to make a cast round this 
stony stuff and pick up the scent 
on the other side. Let them go 
their course; they are evidently 
safe; most likely hunting the bit of 
brushwood for the animal that never 
lived to reach it.” 

They were soon again within 
sight of poor grizzly, and—yes, 
they were there—three of them; 
the valiant Jem Brown (who from 
that day went by the arboreal ap- 
pellation of Tree Brown), with Joe 
and Sam. 

“ Well, boys, which way did you 
get here? How came you to lose 
the track of the game? We've 
been down to the dam, and know 
all about the shooting.” 

Joe, who was always spokesman 
for himself and Sam, replied, with 
some little stammering,— 

“You see, maister, you sent me 
and Sam to that shelf of rock ; and 
we thinks as we goes along, if the 
chance happen to us, what shall we 
do withthe bear? We soon cum to 
a konklusion about that, for we was 
both of a mind from the fust. We 
kep a bright look-out upards, and 
sure enuff there he wos, a-cuming 
down as slow as ever he could; 
and we watched him, careful. He 
stopped now and agin to dig up a 
root, though he was a-cuming down- 
hill. He wos taking it mild, he wos. 
And when we see him, Sam and me 
reckoned he wos a-going to cross 
away over at the dam, as you said, 
maister; and we agreed as if he did 
that ere piece of imperance, we 
would let him go by, so as to get a 
open crack behind the shoulder. 
And so, maister, you see, there he 
is, dropped as he wos a-trying to ha’ 
clamb upard to his shakedown.” 

“Why did not you follow him 
across that stony bit ?” 

“It wos there we miss the trail 
somehow; and up away a piece 
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abuve yonder we meets Jem, and he 
tells us he see sumere here aways 
four figgers, one a good lot off from 
the tothers. Wethinks that couldn’t 
be ; leastways, if the fourth wasn’t 
grizzly. So we jine him and cum 
down here full swing.” 

“ Well, lads, it’s a lucky morning 
for you, and I think the beginning 
of a lucky season for all of us. That 
skin’s worth something in San 
Francisco.” 

Joe came up close to Grimes in a 
first-rate confidential way. 

“ Could we speak to you, maister, 
just alone, like ?” 

Grimes stared at him, wonder- 
ingly. 

“ What do you want? Can’t you 
say what you've got to say, at 
once?” 

“Well no, maister,” and he 
glanced toward Smart. 

They walked a few paces aside, 
when Joe said,— 

“ Me and Sam knew as how you 
would give us the beast if we killed 
him, and we mun ha’ lost the track 
as we wor a-talking it over agin.” 

“Talking what over? ‘That I 
would give you your own?” 

Joe was counting the blades of 
grass at his feet. 

“Tt wosn’t just that, maister. 
We was a-argewing if the Leaf- 
tenant would receve the skin at the 
hands of sich as us.” 

This was a thoroughly unexpected 
proposal to Grimes. “ You’re brave 
and generous fellows, both of you. 
But do you know it’s worth a deal 
of money to you? Remember 
that.” 

“We does know, maister; but 
we would like the Leaftenant to 
have it.” 

“ What for, Joe, what for ? You 
hardly know Mr. Smart.” 

In two minutes Grimes was in 
possession of the shark story ; and 
the speaker added,— 

“So, maister, we knows the 
gemman would set his life atween 
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us and harm, as free as if we was 
his ekal.” 

“ Give us your fist, Joe; you’ve 
a right honest heart of your own. 
Come and offer the skin ;” and he 
was moving toward the others, who 
were still examining the bear, when 
the poor fellow exclaimed,— 

** Maister, maister, would you do 
it for usP It would come better 
from you.” 

“ No, no, friend Joe : a gift should 
never come from second hand. I'd 
as soon be married by proxy, and 
have a proxy wife all my days. 
Come along.” 

They rejoined the others, and Joe 
went straight up to Smart. 

“Would your honour do me and 
Sam a great favour?” 

“Of course I will if T can.” 

“Thank you, Leaftenant, thank 
you,” and Joe brightened up. 

“ What is it ? I think you should 
have applied to Mr. Grimes.” 

Joe contrived almost to get up a 
smile. 

“ Please your honour, if you would 
accept from me and Sam that old 
grizzly’s hide. Sam’s as good a fur 
preserver as the best in this ’ere 
country. And it would have cum 
to be your right, Leaftenant, if so 
be the bear hadn’t ha’ gone and bin 
the coward he wos, to desert his 
quarters.” 

Smart no doubt looked the aston- 
ishment he felt. 

“Do you know, my man, what is 
the value of that skin?” 

“More nor goold to usif your 
honour will take him. You won’t 
refuse us bekase we’re not your 
ekals, Leaftenant.” 

“Here’s my hand, Joe; shake a 

aw, Sam. You're a couple of fine 
but by the piper if I can 
see how I’ve deserved this.” 

“God bless your honour,” said 
Joe; “God bless and thank you! 
Wouldn't you spill the last drop of 
blood to serve the poorest cretur in 

the world? Wouldn't you, - Leaf- 
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tenant ? Would not you?” and he 
became so excited, he turned sud- 
denly round, and fled away. 

It was but human nature in one 
of its best aspects; only we don’t 
find it as plenty as blackberries. 

“T cannot understand this at all,” 
said Smart, looking inquiringly at 
Grimes. 

“ Perhaps Through-the- World can 
enlighten you, Mr. Smart.” 

He turned toward Denis for an 
explanation, or rather toward the 
place where he had been, for he was 
gone ; and with Joe was seen 
scouring away in the direction of 
the huts. 

“Ho, ho! that villain has been 
chattering, he shall pay for it.” 
And then turning to poor grizzly, 
stroked his skin caressingly, as if 
that of some pet dog. 

“First rate, upon my word. A 
grand gift for the bride of the 
Lowers.” 

“The Towers?” said Grimes; 
“why that’s Sir George de la Tour’s 
place. Who is the bride? or who 
18 she to be ?” 

“ T ought to have added,” rejoined 
Smart; “supposing her to be— 
which I certainly believe—Mary 
Chudleigh.” 

Grimes was critically examining 
the path of the rifle-balls, and mut- 
tering,— 

“They must have been two or 
‘ three feet above him when they 

fired. Aye, to be sure, the rock’s a 
good piece above the level of the 
river.” 

Just then, Smart’s last words fell 
_ upon his ear. He looked delibe- 
rately up, and asked as delibe- 
rately,— 

“ Mary Chudleigh—who may she 
be ?” 

“A cottager’s daughter, who is 
said to be the last poor descendant 
of an ancient and noble race.”’ 

“A cottager’s daughter,” echoed 
Grimes, in a tone as listless as might 
be supposed, from an unconcerned 
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hearer, in such a remote, and 
thoroughly out-of-the-way corner of 
creation ; but it was so unlike his 
usually bluff mode of expression— 
though Smart had only a second 
day’s experience of it—that he 
looked into the miner's face for in- 
formation. There was not much to 
be gathered from that. The gold- 
seeker continued to lean over the 
bear, apparently examining and 
speculating upon the exact course 
the two one-and-a-half-ounce balls 
had taken. 

“ Curious—curious—very.” 

“ What's so very curious ?” 

Grimes seemed to rouse himself 
from a troubled sleep, ora profound 
speculation on comparative anatomy. 
Sometimes they are both alike; 
the awakening from either being an 
opening of the understanding to 
entirely different associations—the 
reality of daylight and certainty, 
for the dingy gropings of twilight 
and perplexity. 

“T must have been dreaming, 
Mr. Smart, and fancy re-produced a 
name of which this wilderness is 
innocent.” 

De la Tour ?” questioned Smart. 
“You knew that before.” 

“No, not De la Tour, but Chud- 
leigh. What do you know of it?” 
And the voice had recovered its ac- 
customed bluntness, which would 
have sounded almost impertinent if 
it had not been its common expres- 
sion. 

“ Faith, Mr. Grimes, it cannot be 
said I am intimate with the lady, 
never having seen her; but the 
story is altogether a strange one, 
and I know something of it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Smart, 
do not consider the abruptness of 
one who has been many years out of 
the world—is not that the correct 
phrase ?—as either a mask or intru- 
sive ; but will you tell me where she 
lives ?” 

“I can do that—at Squashy- 
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“ Duckpool,” interrupted Grimes. 

“ Then you know that lively place 
of brick, brass knockers, and ima- 
ginative ratives.” 

“T never was in it, only know it 
by name; it is in my own 
county.” 

“Why, surely !—are you any re- 
lation of Farmer Grimes, of Brock- 
lesby, near Yelverton ?” : 

“You know Grimes, of Brock- 
lesby ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then you know my father.” 

**Can you possibly be the boy 
that——” he hesitated, and Grimes 
added,— 

“Go on—that ran away, and 
grieved his poor mother to the death. 
I am that scoundrel, and the only 
real grief I feel is, that she cannot 
welcome the prodigal home.” 

“Home! then you will return. 
Oh, do—do—go back with me ; let 
us go together.” 

“ This year, please God, I shall be 
at home, but not with you. A few 
months longer I must stay here. 
There is the finest prospect of suc- 
cess ten long years have ever opened 
up to us. And you must return 
soon. Perhaps you may see the old 
man. Tell him it is James’s earnest 
hope that he will dine at Brocklesby 
on Christmas Day.” 

“T’ll take care he does know it, 
and pretty soon too, after I land. 
It’s the best news he’ll have heard 
thismanyaday. He’sa prosperous 
man, is Michael Grimes, but the loss 
of his wife was a sore trial to him.” 

“ And to me.” 

This was said with the simplicity 
of a child, but the deep grief of a 
man, sorrowing and repentant. 

There was perfect silence for some 
minutes. 

“Did you ever read or hear, 
Grimes, the most beautiful triplet 
Leigh Hunt ever wrote ?— 


And night came on. 


All noises by 
degrees 
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Were hush’d—the fisher’s call, the 
birds, the trees— 

All but ‘the washing of th’ eternal 
seas.” 


“You think I live here in a 
bodily solitude and mental desert. 
So I do, Such men as you have 
seen are not very companionable. 
But in return for your quotation 
Ill give you something on the 
hear-the-other-side system, some 
very pretty lines from Mrs, 
Southey :— 


There is a tongue in every leaf 
A voice in every rill; 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, thro’ earth and air— 
A tongue that’s never still.” 


“They are pretty, very pretty. 
But there is a domesticity about 
them that might not be quite to 
Mr. Southey’s mind.” 

Grimes smiled—it may have been 
somewhat grimly. 

“ Don’t let you and me dwindle 
into milksoppy matters. We are 
forgetting the cottager’s daughter, 
How is it she is going to marry a 
wealthy baronet ?” 

“T don’t know all the merits of 
the case. I have heard it spoken 
of in general terms by my uncle; 
‘honest Davy,’ people call him.” 

“David Dunstable Hyde, for a 
nugget !” 

Smart was surprised, and asked 
eagerly,— 

“Do you know him ?” 

“No. I remember seeing him 
when I was a boy, and know suf- 
ficient of his character to recognize 
him as honest Davy.” Then turn- 
ing abruptly to the men that re- 
mained, he said: “ You, Sam, my 
good fellow, and Jem, both of you 
be off after the other two; and, 
hark’e, let preparations be made 
for getting this beast to the huts.” 

** We naes, maister. Cum, Sam.” 

“Ears grow even in this wild 
place, Smart, and can interpret as 
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ingeniously as their European 
brethren. All their eggs—the very 
smallest of them—®elong to Sin- 
bad’s Roc; they hear of a mouse, 
and lo! it starts up an elk when 
they tell the story.” 

“The poetry of life is never 
dead,’’ was Smart’s comment and— 
Shakespeare’s. 

“Shakespeare spoke truth; it was 
a way he had. There is some 
poetry in my family, too—of the 
tragic cast, unfortunately. Yes, 
certainly, I did hear there was a 
Chudleigh of the elder branch, who 
was a gamekeeper, or a forester, or 
something or other, about the 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool country ; 
but I believed he was the last of the 
name.” 

He paused for a moment, his 
fingers became clenched, a deep 
and dark scowl came over his 
countenance, and he burst out,— 

“ Ho, ho, Master Sweeps! that’s 
your game, is it? This must be 
the girl he talks of enriching at the 
expense of somebody else. Black- 
hearted vi'lain! She never touches 
a penny through his means. Hasten 
back, Smart, hasten back. For 
honour’s and honesty’s sake, stop 
the infamous career of that man.” 

He observed Smart’s puzzled ex- 
pression, and went on,— 

“You are wondering what in- 
terest I can have in the young 
lady. I'll tell you frankly—it is 
really nominal”—and the frown be. 
came a smile—‘it is really no- 
minal; I am a Chudleigh.” 

Smart began to have doubts of 
this strange man’s sanity; yet all 
along he had appeared both right- 
minded and strong-minded. 

“ You called yourself the son of 
Michael Grimes, of Brocklesby.”’ 

“And so Iam. But you must 
allow that both you and I are the 
sons of our mothers, as well as of 
our fathers. 
was the younger brother of Mary’s 
grandfather. I am therefore some 
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sort of cousin to this cottage lassie 
who seems to have fascinated Sir 
George de la Tour. Please God 
she may not have inherited the 
wicked Lord of Ravensholm’s 
wickedness with his blood. I am 
afraid I have.” 

Lieutenant Smart was born at Yel- 
verton, thirty miles from Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool; and although he 
knew the tale of the barons of 
Ravensholm, and the legend con- 
nected with the old abbey, he had 
only incidentally learned anything 
of the present generation, from his 
uncle Hyde. But when he was 
sent off to Australia, “honest Davy” 
told him as much as he thought 
consistent with his professional 
intercourse in other quarters—the 
main instructions relating to an 
elucidation of Bill Sweeps’s mystery. 

They were moving on slowly, 
also inclining downward toward the 
huts; and after some observations 
as to the safety of the bear being 
left unwatched till it was taken to 
its destination, Grimes said,— 

“We might fear for our bear if 
the great vulturé, were in this 
district. This morgter bird, the 
condor, measures from wing to 
wing at least ten feet; but it is 
confined almost exclusively to the 
highest mountain regions.”’ 

Smart pointed upward, without 
speaking; and Grimes explained,— 

“That is the common golden 
eagle—a fine creature, and far too 
noble to insult the dead. We have 
both these birds in human form.” 

**T have seen the lammergeyer of 
the Alps, about the size you men- 
tion, but always thought the condor 
to be considerably larger.” 

“Though I have not the means 
of introducing him to your notice, 
I had hoped to have shown you 
some of the curiosities of this part 
of the country—indeed I may say 
of other parts, as we cannot re- 
commence operations at the dam 
for a couple of months more. With 
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a fair specimen of yosemité you 
have already made unexpected ac- 
quaintance. (Yosemité isa many- 
compound Indian word, meaning 
‘big grizzly bear.’) Well, you 
know something of him; but the 
name is distinctively applied to our 
grandest, most remarkable spot— 
the Yosemité Valley. Our luxuriant 
low-lying lands, our varied and 
magnificent high-lands, our unsur- 
passed waterfalls, to which Niagara 
dwindles into a handmaiden, our 
golden sands and golden rocks, our 
marvellous underground rivers, and 
in general our geological disturb- 
ances, which are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished —I should like you to 
have seen something of this, with 
James Grimes as showman ; though 
perhaps, as a sailor, you snap your 
fingers at such branches of science.” 

“Truth to be told, I’m too ig- 
norant of them to do any such 
thing. But, sinking the enjoyment 
they afford to the initiated, 1 have 
perhaps as great delight in seeing 
the soft beauties and the stern 
magnificences and sublimities of 
nature as they have. Nay, I believe 
more; for they theorize, while I 
admire—they cut up the world into 
little sections, while I take in the 
whole contrivance, and adore the 
Contriver.” 

“Then you will not regret an 
early return to Europe.” 

“T don’t say that. I knew a 
man who determined to see the 
Alps. He arrived at the Jura, 
from whose summit he had a noble 
view of them. He took off his hat, 
and making them a low bow, re- 
covered his head, and sighed, ‘Is 
that all?’ He turned his back on 
the all, retraced his steps, and was 
presently restored to his usual vege- 
tating pasture, where copious beds 


of thistles abounded. Do you 
think I could do that ?” 
“No, I don’t think you could— 


unless at a hint from duty. How- 
ever much it may be against the 
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grain with you, as it certainly is 
with me, I strongly counsel your 
immediate return.” 

“You fear Bill Sweeps has some 
plot in hand, whose parentage is” 
—and he pointed, or intended to 
point, somewhat lower than geolo- 
gists have yet picked their way. 

“T’m sure of it. He is of won- 
derful cunning, and first came over 
here as a poor German, under the 
name of Cari Clouttermann. Cun- 
ning as he was, he was deficient in 
masking his native English, and 
doubts arose as to his nationality, 
which a native German soon settled, 
as far as his Germanship was con- 
cerned. Eventually he confessed 
he was an Englishman, and his name 
William Sweeps. This I have rea- 
son to believe is the truth.” 

“ Ts anything known of his former 
eareer?” 

“There were petty oozings out, 
of which, however, not much could 
be made.—I had some Frenchmen 
here at work three years ago; one 
of whom, on hearing him described, 
told us he had no doubt of his 
identity with a swindler who had 
been connected with a gang of 
gamblers, whose course was marked 
by more disreputable transactions 
than even Paris, under royal or im- 
perial profligacy, could smile upon. 
He afterwards heard of his having 
been in gentlemen’s service, both in 
France and England.” 

“What of his origin—of his 
birth ?” 

“ Only conjectural. He gave me 
the idea of a street arab, who, on 
growing up, gradually developed 
what may be called a superior in- 
tellect, a capacity for mental ac- 
quirements, which, with rational 
care, would have stamped his name 
on the future—a badge of present 
eminence. His early street train- 
ing held up a different use before 
him. The rascal profited by the 
master’s teaching, and ended by 
doing more honour to his tutor 
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than his tutor deserved. See there; 
we are close upon the huts. I 
should not be sorry if I were as near 
seeing the last of them as I hope 
you are. Take that home with you 
as a piece of Californian hospitality 
you met with on your travels. Let 
us, however, go inside and consider 
necessities.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tae private mind, like the public, 
can only manage one great subject 
atatime. Arrived in front of his 
wild dwelling, Grimes stopped, say- 

“T’ll join you in a few minutes, 
but must see what these men are 
doing toward getting down grizzly’s 
carcass. I know they don’t want 
spurring in such a cause, yet Lieu- 
tenant Smart's gift to the bride 
must be here before nightfall.” 
And with an expression of counte- 
nance, flickering on the debatable 
land between pleasure and pain, 
went off on his mission. 

The Lieutenant’s first glance, as 
he entered the hut, lighted on 
Through-the-World. The past sailor, 
and present innkeeper, knew the 
sharp eye of his former officer was 
on him, and his ear tingled to the 
sound of his voice. 

“Denis, my man, what’s this 
you've been “4 

“Deed, yer honour may say that, 
There’s no manner of doubt in the 
blessed world, I mane the world 
that’s hedged in by them wathers 
that make the green Island, but,— 





The finest divarsion that’s under the 


sun, 
Is to sit by the fire till the praties is 
done.” 


He ventured a sort of side look, 
in which it was hard to say whether 
fun or fear had the best of it. 
saw nothing reassuring, but the 
slight change of tone in the Lieu- 
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tenant’s voice was more satisfac- 
tory. 
“A sailor ought to know better 
than play the fool, master Denis.” 
“Be jabbers, an’ that’s jist the 
boy to do it !— 
Wid the blue above, an’ the blue 
below, 


as the song says, what could yer 
honour have the heart to expect, 
but a bit ov a caper sprinkled wid 
the salt ov thruth, when we git a 
foot-howld ov a bit ov the green sod P 
though fait it’s meself is thinkin’ 
ye’ll be afther findin’ more stones 
than stirabout, or green sod either, 
in this swate land;-but sure yer 
honour knows, when the sea-legs 
find thimselves ashore, fiddle or no 
fiddle, they can niver be expected, 
in the natur ov things, to keep 
thimselves quiet, and be as steady 
as aboard. It’s altogether quare 
to me how it is we don’t sway about, 
or cum down by the run on this 
solid stuff, land, where there’s no 
more motion nor there is in a tim- 
ber leg, to tache us how to balance 
oneself.” 

“What's all that got to do 
with e 

*“Ubbubbo! sure, now, an’ ef, 
Lieutenant, ye’d be winkin’ hard 
wid the one eye when we was dis- 
coorsin’ swate music wid the fut ov 
us—which is nothing but the cor- 
poral part—you’d be afther winkin’ 
harder wid the two eyes, at the wn- 
corporal part, that’s the rason, 
whin it jist discoorses its own 
sort ov music.” 

Smart only laughed at the inge- 
nuity which tried to make out the 
necessity of pardon as due to a 
large offence, because it would be 
readily granted to a less, 

“ Ah, Denis, Denis.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir”—and up went his 
hand to his hair. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Denis.” 

“Tt ain’t in the makin’ ov me, 
Lieutenant; the principal spice in 
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the git-up ov a good fool is a large 
figger ov wit, wid a fine great blan- 
ket thrown over the showlthers ov 
it, to kape off the chill till the time 
cum for the airin’ ov it, the doin’ 
of which same airin’ judicious 
makes a call on the judgment, and 
that is a requirement of delicate 
handlin’, for which, Lieutenant, the 
paws of poor Paddy ain’t quite the 
suitablest things.” 

“ When you've got through with 
your definition, I should like to say 
a word to Mr. Smart.” 

Grimes had been standing in the 
doorway for the last minute, and 
now, turning to Smart, said :— 

“ Let us climb quietly up to the 
giant’s bed, where we can talk, safe 
from the after-babbling of any 
listener’s balf-hung tongue.” 

The “ giant’s bed” was a cleft in 
the limestone at least three hundred 
feet above where they were stand- 
ing. It formed a piece of rock, 
some thirty feet long by six feet 
wide, in shape more like a common 
sofa, on one of the arms of which 
there was a round and deep inden- 
tation, where, according to Indian 
tradition, the giant’s head was 
pillowed. Whatever might have 
been the monster's opinion of his 
resting-place, our friends found it 
quite as hard a seat as any flagel- 
lant could have desired for an ad- 
dition to the self-imposed infliction 
of scourging his own flesh. 

“Tt’'s no use looking for a soft 
oe Smart; those giants were 

sardy chaps, and this so-called bed 

is a proof how we have degenerated, 
not only in size, but endurance. 
We screech now at what we should 
once have smiled; and we smile at 
what we should once have screeched; 
—this hour’s fact is the last hour’s 
fable.” 

“This hour’s fact for me,” said 
Smart, “ought to have been the 
settlement of my own body between 
the high peaks of your comical 
saddles, on my way back.” 
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“As to the way back,” replied 
Grimes, “ you know I am anxious 
you should be on it, but it’s getting 
rather late to-day for a start, and 
such roads as these are rather worse 
to travel at night than railroads; 
as early as you will in the morning 
—the earlier the better. As for the 
Californian saddle, you don’t seem 
to admire the contrivance. Nobody, 
however, can deny its usefulness ; 
yet I dare say its introduction, like 
that of many other good things, was 
bitterly opposed by the riders of 
the day. 


All that is custom now was innova- 
tion once. 


You look as if you wondered how 
Jeremy Bentham found his way 
into a Californian wilderness.” 

“You read right. I do wonder.” 

“Why should it not—even by 
Timon’s ‘poor rogue hereditary’? 
But we'll push the poor rogue 
part of the story aside for the 
present. Lieutenant Smart, I owe 
you much—I owe you very much— 
short as our acqaintance has been. 
A few hours have done more to 
humanize me than all the years 
past, whether of comfort or dis- 
comfort. They but forced the thorn 
in the flesh further and further, 
deeper and deeper, each movement 
irritating the already irritable, 
beyond all endurance.” 

He started up wildly, and holding 
on by the back of their stony re- 
treat, as some fearful excitement 
overpowered him, yet added, in 
defiance of that excitement, slowly, 
deliberately, distinetly,— 

“Smart, you have saved a soul 
from terrible sin.” 

He sank back quietly into his 
seat, while Smart was so effectually 
taken by surprise he was silent. In 
a few seconds Grimes went on. 

“ Sin—a short word involving long 
punishment; well deserved, well 
deserved. Yes; 1 had made up my 
mind. I had stamped the deed on 
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heart and brain, in letters I deemed 
no earthly influence could strike 
out, The passion of the day and 
the vision of the night was ven- 
geance on the man who plundered 
me under the guise of strong friend- 
liness—vengeance unto the death 


of the plunderer. Who can believe 
such dark hopes could live, when I 
tell you that, in health or in sick- 
ness, in good fortune or in bad, 
under the smile or the frown of 
labour, perhaps no four-and-twenty 
hours ever went by unblest by a 
thought of my mother, while she 
was in earthly life, nor has any day 
passed without a dream of her since 
she left that earthly life; yet the 
devil stayed with me at bed and 
board, in sunshine and in shade. I 
was drifting—drifting.” A mo- 
ment’s pause, and he continued,— 

“There’s something else, Smart, 
that’s only sad—the other was 
worse than sad. If I had not seen 
you, I doubt whether a wish to be 
among the old familiar scenes would, 
under any circumstances, have been 
tagged to it. As it is, I have a 
strong and burning desire to be at 
home. Is it because that morbid 
craving, that fearful nightmare that 
the broadest sunshine never chased 
from a weary, weary spirit has at 
last melted away, and that I can 
stand before men as man? At 
home—blessed, blessed sound to 
the castaway.” 

“ Return with me at once, Grimes, 
at once—to-morrow.” 

“No. I have told you why 
already. But if it please God, I 
will be at the old fireside before 
Christmas.” 

“ Win or lose ?” 

“Win or lose, I stand pledged. 
And now for the reason I asked you 
to climb up here. I did not wish 
those with whom I associate to be 
within earshot when I asked you to 
do me a kindness in England. These 
men know nothing about me beyond 
the bare fact of owning this ‘ claim,’ 
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as we call our pieces of mining 
work,” 

He took a small jewel-case out of 
his pocket, and on opening it a gold 
medallion was displayed. The figure 
was the head and bust of a woman, 
most beautifully carved, artistically 
conceived, chastely and elegantly 
executed. 

“It is splendidly done,” said 
Smart, “and very beautiful. Though 
no judge of these matters, I suppose 
it is not an antique ?” 

“It is not. Neither is it a fancy 
thing. I had it made out of a bit 
of goldI picked up just below there, 
and it does credit to San Franciscan 
skill.” 

“Then it was probably executed 
from a photograph or painting.” 

Grimes turned it round as he 
closed the side then open; and 
pressing a spring on the other side, 
showed an exquisite miniature of a 
rather plain person, but with a 
peculiarly sweet expression—young, 
fresh, and blooming. 

“That is the original of the me- 
dallion ?’’ observed his companion. 

“Tt is, and the original of the 
painting was my mother—slain by 
her child’s unkindness.” And again 
he sprang up as if the serpent’s 
venom-fang had been struck into 
him. And so it had, but it went 
deeper than any material tooth; 
it pierced his conscience and 
wounded his spirit: and he stag- 
gered into his seat again as if 
stricken by the impending rock. 
Imperishable as eternity is the evil 
deed in the brain of the evil doer. 
It is vain to wield the tomahawk, 
vain to smoke the calumet of peace ; 
the clamour of war is overborne by 
the turmoil of sin, the breathings of 
rest come thick and troubled under 
its weight: evil is nailed to the 
body by self, and clenched by Satan. 

“Smart, never mind this—never 
It’s over.” And he 

assed his hand repeatedly across his 
ao in flat contradiction. “ Yes, 
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yes, it is over.” And the wildness of 
his eye was gradually quenched as 
he went on, “I have a great favour 
to ask—a great request to urge. 
Take this little case, and when you 

ut it into my father’s hands, say I 
Sas parted with my very heart- 
strings, and will soon follow—soon 
follow.” 

Oh, how wistfully he gazed on 
the little treasure, as he added, when 
Smart took it,— 

“Tell him also that Providence 
sent a human messenger of hope to 
one who had the miserable repute 
of being the roughest and sternest 
among a rough and a stern lot, and 
that you had seen ” He covered 
his hee, and powerful indeed must 
have been the emotion which could 
have bent that strong will, and made 
the broad chest heave. 

He was neither silly, stupid, nor 
weak. 

He was only honest. May peace 
and prosperity be his! 

The pause was succeeded by an 
incident not uncommon in rainy 
seasons and under stormy skies, 
but unexpected and unusual in the 
fine calm weather then and for 
long before prevailing—so remark- 
able as to make Grimes jump up 
and peer cautiously round the cor- 
ner of the rock, out of which Nature 
had hewn the “ giant’s bed.” He 
beckoned to Smart, and said in low 
tones,— 

“ Follow me close, as noiselessly 
as possible—be ready for any sur- 

rise.” 

Not another word was spoken. 
They picked their steps carefully, 
ascending the steep in a kind of 
zigzag. 

While they are making their way 
upward, it may be as well to tell 
you the cause of this curious pro- 
ceeding. It was so simple a thing 
as to have been wholly unnoticed by 
any, save such as live lives of peril— 
constant alternations of “to be or 
not to be,” a sort of hand-to-mouth 
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struggle between ill-will and the 
elements on one border, with man’s 
skill and perseverance on another. 
The event was nothing more than 
the falling of a fragment of rock 
from above them, weighing less than 
a score of pounds, and bounding 
close past the spot where they were 
sitting. 

‘Though Colville Smart could not 
understand the move, he was sure 
Grimes had sufficient reason for his 
caution, and therefore followed him 
silently, till they stood on the top 
of the ridge, nearly over the position 
they had just before occupied. 
Grimes took a rapid but piercing 
survey of the ground near them, as 
well as of the corresponding slope 
to the one they had ascended, and 
the narrow strip of valley be- 

ond. 

“They’ve been too sharp for a 
tolerably experienced cragsman, and 
an officer of Her Majesty’s navy to 
boot.” 

“* What do you suspect ?” 

“Nothing—I am quite sure. 
The piece of rock that went bound- 
ing past the giant’s bed, was sent 
down by a human foot—accidentally 
beyond doubt.” 

“ Somebody from the huts.” 

“They are all away for the bear, 
except Denis Carroll, who, Tl 
guarantee, has got his cook’s cap on. 
Besides, they would not avoid us.” 

“That’s true. Let’s see where 
the stone came from. It was bi 
enough to have left its mark behin 
it.” 

‘When you find the spot, look 
sharp for footsteps.” 

They were in the act of separating 
a few yards for the search, when 
Grimes made a sudden dash down 
the opposite incline. A pistol-shot 
rang out sharply; Grimes’s strong 
arms were round the would-be as- 
sassin—he was thrown violently to 
the ground, and our friend’s knee 
was planted uncomfortably on his 
chest. This move was so rapidly 
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accomplished, it was over before 
Smart could join them, though they 
were hardly twenty yards apart. 

“Now,” said Grimes to the 
prostrate man, “now, André Led- 
rue, it’s death or the truth for you. 
D’ye hear, villain? Who set you 
on to this bit of rascality ?” 

The man called André Ledrue 
held his tongue. 

“Very well,” said Grimes, coolly. 
“Lieutenant Smart, will you lend a 
hand here, and help me to turn this 
oa back uppermost? There. 

ow then, here’s a nice bit of 
cord—it’s no use to struggle; 
don’t do it, or you'll get hurt, as 
= did when you robbed Tom 

ayes. Good! his hands are well 
behind him, Smart. Take care the 
string makes a tight acquaintance 
with his wrists. Very good ; sailors 
are grand at knots; he won’t shake 
that off easily. It’s foolish to 
wriggle about in that way, Master 
André, except to put yourself on 
your legs, which I advise you to do 
without loss of time.” 

The fellow lay still. 

“ Oh, you won’t use your paddles? 
So be it. I must lift you up. But 
mark me, should I happen to let 
you slip, when you are only half- 
way up or so, and your head should 
have the misfortune to come against 
that stone, why one or other of you 
would get the worst of it. I sup- 

ose you know that ;” and seizing 
fim just below the shorlders began 
to raise him slowly, at the same 
time moving him gently toward a 
jagged piece of rock, almost flush 
with the surface of the ground. 
The wretch saw it, understood the 
intention, from the threat that had 
been used, and screamed aloud. 

“ Hai, bon Dieu! ayez pitié de 
moi, M. Grime; I tell you all dat I 
know—honneur.” 

“ Honour ! 
come from between your lips! But 
there ;” and he was on his legs in 
a moment. 


A pretty word to. 
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“We must take a little liberty 
with your pockets, Mr. André. 
Smart, let us see what this bad shot 
and intending murderer may car 
about with him. Ha! a short blac 
pipe—brule-gurule, they very pro- 
perly call it; screw of tobacco— 
umph! tin half-ounce box, with 
snuff in it; piece of rind of cheese ; 
a couple of onions; a_ tailor’s 
thimble—queer lot for a travelling 
sportsman who flies at high game. 
What’s in that paper, Smart? 
Gunpowder, four balls—ha! that’s 


more business-like. Where’s the 
fire-arm, André ?”’ 
“ De fire-arm? Dere.” 


He nodded toward the rock be- 
hind which he had crouched, when 
Grimes caught sight of the peak of 
his cap, and made a rush at it. 
They moved to the place; and 
Smart picked up a six-shooter, one 
chamber of which was empty. 

“Put it in your pocket. Our 
gentleman here has got something 
else under his foot.” 

“M. Grimes, you tink ” 

“ Lift up your foot, sir! So, 
here’s another sharp argument, 
meant for one of us, Smart.” 

He stooped and picked up a short 
dagger, which was in reality a com- 
mon Italian stiletto. He looked 
attentively at it; then at the ruffian 
he had caught. 

“Ho, ho! is that the game? 
Upon my word this is an impudent 
stroke! How did you get this little 
bodkin, eh, master tailor? Speak, 
thou beggarly coward !” 

Death itself is not paler than was 
the traitor before them; and how- 
ever his teeth might chatter his at- 
tempted answer ended in a wholly 
inarticulate gasp. 

“Look at this wretched tool! 
I ask you, Smart, as soldier, gentle- 
man, and Christian, did you ever 
know a bad man brave?” 

“T have known bad men rash, 
through fear of their own powers, 
or of what others might say. I 
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have known bad men strike boldly, 
where there was good chance of 
safety; but I never knew a bad 
man calmly brave, one who could 
deliberately turn his front to 
failure.” . 

“Well, André Ledrue, there’s 
your character fairly drawn, a single 
shade only having been left out: 
you are trying to deceive where 
deceit will cost you dear, as, in- 
deed, it commonly does. I ask 
you, for the last time, where did 
you get this stiletto?” 

“I get bote dese arm 
employer.” 

“No lies to me. He dare not 
show his face in this country. You 
might have them through his means, 
but not from himself.” 

‘*M. Grime, I have dem from his 
proper hand. I prove dat; I take 
you to him.” 

“Don’t tempt me, don’t tempt 
me, I say! O God, have mercy on 
me! He cannot be here.” 

“Him can, M. Grime, and him 
is.” 

Grimes stood rigid as the piece 
of rock against which he leaned. 

“ Who, then, is your employer?” 
asked Smart. 

The minor villain looked at 
Grimes. 

“ Speak, and speak the truth.” 

The reply was slowly and tre- 
mulously given. 

“ William—Sweeps.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah! then we’ve got 
him now, Grimes.” 

“ T not tink so, M. Smart.” 

“Why you said you would lead 
us to him.” 

“ Dat was wrong. I take you 
where 1 leave him, noting more. 
He see us at de advance; he know 
de play is over, and he gone.” 

“‘ Where is he ?”’ asked Grimes. 

“I leave him at de two 
coyotes.” . 

These were two rocks on the 
summit of a lofty, conical hill, which 
bore a fanciful resemblance to the 


from my 
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animal from which they were 
named. (The coyote is of the 
genus dog, but a disgrace to its 
class, not only as being composed 
of nothing but skin, bones, and 
internals, but a pitiful, sneaking 
thief.) The rocks complimented 
with this brute’s name were some- 
thing more than half-way between 
Grimes’s claim and that part of 
Wood’s Creek where Through-the- 
World offered his help to the way- 
farer. It commanded a large tract 
of country; and the most direct 
road to Wood’s Creek ran at less 
than half a mile from its base. 

“So,” said Grimes, “ your plan 
was to murder my friend, and niost 
likely those with him, in the bend 
of Rough Gorge, as they passed 
under the coyotes. Who is with 
Bill Sweeps? or did he think you 
two were enough for the job ?” 

“Pierre Froment is wit him.” 

“ No one else?” 

“ Not at all.” 

* Pierre Froment !—both of you 
in my service three years ago! I 
told you no good would ever come 
of working on Sundays, and you 
Frenchmen are the only miners in 
California who make light of the 
day of rest. What were you sent 
on here for?” 

“To try find de exact time when 
monsieur shall depart, and if he 
return by de way as he come.” 

“You could have done so, and 
with more safety to yourself, with- 
out arms. Your employer might 
have armed you under the mistaken 
notion of providing for that very 
safety. But there was another rea- 
son in your own black heart—the 
chance of meeting the Lieutenant 
in this neighbourhood, you miserable 
villain, and earning some more dol- 
lars by a stroke of business on your 
own account. It has settled your 
account for you; I can tell you 
that.” 

They returned to the hut, saying 
little by the way. Denis was stand- 
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ing at the door, with a face of pro- 
found but comical surprise. He 
had seen them coming while at 
some distance, easily recognized in 
their prisoner a man who almost 
daily passed by his own holse, aud 
greatly did he marvel at the sight. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“* Here’s an old acquaintance of 
yours aud mine,” said Grimes, on 
arriving at the hut where Denis 
was standing ; “don’t lose sight of 
him. He has been ‘ prospecting’ 
for coined gold instead of grains 
and nuggets—trying his hand at 
pistol practice and knife insertion, 
our friend Mr. Smart playing target 
to the one and sheath to the other.” 

“ Be the life ov meself, an’ all me 
kith an’ kin, ef he had touched a 
hair ov the Lieutenant’s head, the 
vulters should have been gorged 
with his unwholesome blubber till 
their wings were no more use than 
the bits ov make-believes ov them 
ostriches.”” 

Grimes and Smart passed into 
the inner division, and they had no 
sooner done so than the culprit, 
sidling up to Denis, whined out 
in the doleful accents of mock 
beggar a 

“Say, den, my ancient friend, M. 
Carroll, this cord wound my hand 
excessive. You will have de pity 
on dis poor gargon, and make it 
one leetle morsel less cruel.” 

“Stand off, you murthering son 
of evil! Loose yer hands, ye spal- 

ane of a mounseer! Ef I’d had the 

andlin’ ov ye, the ankles an’ wrists 
should ha’ aad company, an’ ye’d 
jist ha’ been bent into the shape ov 
a figger-head I once seen, as the 
called a dolphin. Ye’ll be afther 


staying as ye are, maybe till ye’re 
sent to the next station, avich, on 
yer road to Sacramento, which is in 
a sthraight line wi’ the gallows for 
sich bir 


as you, bedad.” 
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“ But no, my friend ; you see dey 
make me suffer.” 

“ Don’t ye cum here whimperin’, 
and thryin’ to push yer lies down 
the throat ov me. Ef I'd but the 
cookin’ ov yer, it’s alive ye’d be 
going into the bilin’ wather, like a 
crab, it is. Ha, ha! we’ll be tachin’ 
ye what it is to be murtherin’ honest 
gintlemen-——to say nothin’ ov Lieu- 
tenants ov her Majesty’s navy, 
which is jist akin, I’m thinkin’, to 
a touch ov high thrason, Mounseer 
Andrey Ledrew.” 

When Smart and Grimes were 
alone, the former said,— 

“On considering that fellow’s 
story, it cannot be true.” 

“ Why ?” 

“How could William Sweeps 
know I’d left Europe to look for 
him? He must have been all the 
while in this country. If not, he 
might certainly have started a week 
or more after me and been here as 
soon as I was, or sooner, for I had 
a long though a good passage. But 
since he could not know I was 
here, nor by any possibility guess 
for what purpose, this man is try- 
ing to hoodwink us for some reason 
of his own.” 

Grimes took the stiletto from his 
pocket, and placing a finger on the 
end of the hilt, showed it to Smart. 

“J.G. Your initials.” 

“True; and I own the instru- 
ment as well as the initials. Bill 
Sweeps appropriated this, with other 
matters, when he walked off with- 
out as much as the leave-taking of 
anod. André has told the truth. 
The wily adventurer is, or was, not 
many miles from us within the last 
twenty-four bours.” 

“Then again I say hurrah! we 
shall have him.” 

Grimes shook his head. 

“Small chance of that, Smart ; 
Be sure. his 
measures are well taken, or he 
dared not for his life have ventured 
so near my claim. The moment he 
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misses André, he’s off for the coast, 
and will most likely bury himself in 
one of the States.” He opened the 
door and called out,— 

“When were you to be back at 
the coyotes, André ?” 

“ Before de moon rise, dis night.” 
The door was shut again. 

“So you see, Smart, at eight 
o’clock this evening the non-arrival 
of André will be ample notice to so 
astute a person that he is either 
betrayed or his emissary taken. In 
either case he will bolt.” 

“Confound it, Grimes, we must 
not let him slip through our fingers. 
Could not we reach his quarters 
before the moon was up ?” 

“If we had the luck not to break 
our necks among the stones and the 
stumps of what we call a rvad, we 
could not be there before midnight.” 

Smart thought for a moment and 
then said,— 

“You told me some time ago you 
had a favour to ask of me. I can 
return the compliment; I have a 
favour to ask of you. Denis and 
I will start at once and reconnoitre, 
if you will have out the beasts. At 
any rate, if unsuccessful, I shall be 
so far on my way back.” 

“Go on such an errand without 
me, would you! Don’t think it— 
don’t think it. Remember, they 
won’t be back with the bear for 
some time yet, and we could not 
well leave that villain André in 
safety, by himself.” 

“JT have asked a favour of you, 


_ Grimes; grant it. Stay here. You 


believe it impossible to snare this 
skulking game—if it prove so, we 
shall only have started a few hours 
in advance of what we should have 
done if this adventure had never 
turned up. Consider that.” 

“There is no chance whatever 
of meeting him,” replied Grimes. 
“But I allow it might be advan- 
tageous for you to get over to Eng- 
land with as little delay as pos- 
sible.” 
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Smart held out his hand and said 
warmly,— 

“Grimes—you know my first 
destination on landing ? Brocklesby 
farm. I will carry joyful news to a 
good old man.” 

“You are my senior, Smart; yet 
even more impulsive than I am; 
and I must give yousome advice, 
which, if I know you right, I think 
you will act upon: go to your 
mother first. Never neglect the 
duty of a son—you know the miser- 
able right I have to say so—never 
neglect the duty of ason. Yelver- 
ton is only four miles from Brock- 
lesby. You will be almost as soon 
at the one as the other. We'll go 
now and look after the horses.” 

As they went through the outer 
compartment, Grimes spoke to 
Carroll. 

“ Perhaps you would not like to 
relinquish the charge of your pri- 
soner, and return directly to a cele- 
brated house of entertainment on 
Wood’s Creek, as convoy to the 
Lieutenant ? ” 

“Och, Muisther Grimes! don’t » 
be afther pokin’ fun at me. Shure, 
an’ ef the Lieutenant towld me to 
be fetchin’ him the North Pole, tare 
an’ ages! I’d have a tug at it; an’ 
ef I found it anchored hard and fast, 
why, thin, yer honour, I’d sune be 
a-top on it—wid me blessin’—and 
thin, batin’ it didn’t split, I’d nail 
owld Ireland’s own green buntin’ 
on to the fust side ov the round 
thing that I cum at; for a token 
as one ov her sons had been there 
anyhow a-doin’ ov his duty.” 

“You're a fine fellow, Paddy. 
I’m not poking fun at you. Get 
your traps together; we’re going 
for the Senet Jem can either 
stay here, and I'll send on the 
horse he rode, or he shall ride it 
home to-morrow.” And they left 
the hut. 

“ Bravo!” sung out Denis; “ an’ 
it’s the masther ye’ll be gittin’ as 
yer gaoler, for a bit of a spell, 
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Andrey ; and that’s an honour for 
which the likes ov you should go 
down on his bendid knees in thank- 
fulness.” The continental shrag 
was all André’s reply. 

As they were going toward the 
horse-shed, that had been promoted 
to stable duty, Smart observed,— 

“There is one thing I cannot 
help regretting, I shall not shake 
bands again with those kindly 
fellows who gave me that noble 
skin. I will find some way yet to 
show them what I think of them ; 
else Colville Smart’s a bigger snob 
than he takes himself to be.” 

In half-an-hour they had taken 
leave of Grimes and left his “ claim” 
for ever. 

*Yon’s but a quare bit ov ‘arth 
We've jist shaken from our feet, an’ 
a quare popilation to match; not 
forgittin’ the black chafe ov it, 
though he have done it on the 
square this time, I can’t deny him 
that.” 

This was put out by Through-the- 
World as a feeler, half muttered as 
it was to himself, when they had 
left Bull River but a short distance 
behind. He did not think “his” 
Lieutenant could do anything wrong, 
whether wrapped up in solemn con- 
templation or opened out in talk. 

“Shure an’ it’s right he is. It’s 
& serious question, as would set the 
merriest ov us thinkin’,soit is. An’ 
it’s meself don’t rightly know the 
ins an’ the outs ov it, as to what 
we'll find for breakfast, when the 
morrow’s cum, ef we should live to 
see the wife and the chilthers ag’in.” 

Still Denis had it all to himself. 

*1t’s not the mornin’s male he’s 
thinking on, or his ear would ha’ cot 
the sound. It can niver be that 
ne’er-do-weel ov a Bill Sweeps! ” 

It seemed as if it were, however, 
for he turned toward Denis as 
sharply as he could in his unaccus- 
tomed saddle. 

“What are you muttering about 
that ruffian? How litle can my 
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uncle suspect he’s within a hair’s 
breadth of being a murderer! ” 

Smart’s thoughts were now plain, 
and his humble friend, capering in 
the spirit at his own sagacity, 
brightened up as brisk as a whole 
swarm of bees. 

“Ov coorse, no gintleman could 
suspec’, of coorse not. He is only 
known in this counthry for what he 
is—a snake an’ a thafe, wid more 
cunning nora widder or a wasel ; 
the pair ov ’em, I hear tell, slapin’ 
wid the weather eye askew. A 
wood-louse might be suitin’ him as 
well, for ef ye but touch the baste 
he’ll row! hisself up an’ sham dead.” 

All this time he’d only been beat- 
ing about the bush, to learn why 
they now found themselves on the 
road they were to have travelled the 
next day. He naturally enough 
connected the change of plan with 
the attack of André Ledrue; but 
he was of an inquiring habit, and 
could look on conjecture as nothing 
more than a pretty flower plucked 
by the way-side, while travelling on 
to the resting-place of certainty. 
True to his temperament, he went 
on a step further. 

“Is it Andry, yer honour, that 
has put us up to the thravelling by 
night? Shure, an’ it’s an awfu’ 
prospic’ when the sun’s upon it; 
what may be the appearances ov the 
likes ov it in the dark, the saints 
be praised! I niver known.” 

“Then you will directly, for the 
sun ia all but gone.” 

“ Praise be to St. Denis! but the 
moon’ll sune afther be lettin’ down 
her rays upon us.” 

“You did not tell me any of the 
remarkable points of the road, as 
we came. I’m told the coyotes are 
particularly striking.” 
Through-the-W orldlooked aghast. 
“The coyotes! presarve us from 


_ harum! we'll give ’em a wide berth 


the night, and slip away round by 
Crane Flat, when we'll cum out 
ag’in into this thrack, a good mile, 
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they tell me, t’other side ov Rough 
Gorge, which is the furthermost 
point ov the Coyotes Hill.” 

“That’s what we cannot do, 
Denis Carroll. I’ve got a sort of 
an oe there.” 

“Thin, bedad! there’s a nate ap- 
pointment for the pair ov us, ef a 
third party may not be inthrudin’.” 

“There night be a little pistol 
amusement.” 

“Shure, thin, I'll go bail, two 
revolvers, like two heads, will be 
bether than one. An’ what may 
the inimy be like, Lieutenant ?” 

“There may be two of ’em, I 
fancy; a friend of yours, I’m told, 
for one-—Pierre Froment.” 

“Pierre! there’s an’ owld sayin’ 
of ‘Set a thafe to catch a thafe,’ 
but when two thaves foregather— 
more special of the Sunday-workin’ 
race—it’li jist take an officer an’ an 
able seaman to bring ’em to rason, 
not bein’ over partikelar as to the 
way neither. It’s Andry Ledrew 
has put yer honour on the thrail ; 
but it’s not the sinse I got to see 
through a hayrick. Who owns 
Pierre for bis comrade? He must 
be a nate boy, an’ no mistake.” 

“ William Sweeps.” 

“Whew—ew! an’ that’s the 
spalpane as ye cum to Misther 
Grimes about. I’m thinkin’ that 
Andry’s desavin’ us all. Does 
Misther Grimes belave ivery yard 
ov his blather ? ” 

Smart told him what had occur- 
red, ending with,— 

“So you see Mr. Grimes is sure 
the man I came here to seek was 
not many miles from us this morn- 
ing, and may not be so now. Most 
likely he has never been out of 
California, or perhaps the States. 
us push on while there’s any 
ight.” 

And on they rode, at as good a 
pace as the stony, up-and-down, un- 
even track would allow. 

It is sung, “ Sweet are the uses of 
adversity ; ” and, on this principle, I 
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recommend all who may be afflicted 
with the infirmity of impatience to 
get into a Californian by-road, on 
the back of,— 


“The tenth transmitter of” 
broken knees ; 


two 


especially when Patrono—the spirit 
of evil wind—is abroad. If that 
does not cure their nonsense, all 
the faculty of medicine or divinity 
would be hoisting the cap-and-gown 
signal to the blind. They must, 
however, be circumstances hardly to 
be found on earth, that could stay 
our green islander’s talk ; and even 
now, amid thumps, and bumps, and 
stumblings, and “howld ups,” he 
contrived to jerk out scraps of sen- 
tences from time to time. 

“I’m thinkin’, yer honour, this 
is the very exac’ identical thing— 
howld up, wid the four bones ov ye! 
—that they spake ov in my counthry, 
as ‘a crooked thought, an’ a cross 
~~ Bad cess to ye, black Beelze- 

ub baste, as ye are! could not the 
one eye ov ye have kep’ out ov that 
—barrin’ it wasn’t on the seein’ 
side ov ye—ugh !”’ 

Smart, at last, fairly laughed out- 
right at the mock-distress of the 
able-bodied seaman of former days. 

“It’s pleasant to hear yer honour 
laugh, anyhow ; it’s like the tinklin’ 
ov bells, or the soft sound ov a 
waterfall in the far distance yonder 
—or fait, onder the prisent condi- 
tions ov us, it may be more like the 
whir ov a round shot—jist swate or 
sower, as ye may take it.” 

“You'd rather be eating duff 
aboard the Rasper, eh Dennis?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the grief ov me 
heart, nather, ef I was takin’ a look 
at Ballyvourney—which manes the 
town ov me beloved, yer honour, that 

e may find down to the west ov 
facroom; an’ it’s there, agra, 
where Biddy an’ meself took up 
together—praise be to the saints! 
— Och ! ye thunderin’ owld sinner!” 
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The conclusion of the sentence 
was comical in its relation to either 
wife or saint, and we have no other 
—outside his own mind. 

“ We'll have the moon directly, 
old grumbler.” 

“ It’s me father as al’ays tell me, 
‘Denis,’ ses he, ‘whiniver ye’re in the 
throuble wid the sthraw’—me father 
wos a thatcher, yer honour, an’ a 
nate hand he was—‘ whiniverye’re in 
the throuble wid the sthraw, whether 
for badness or dearness, niver be 
thinkin’ ov anything at all but the 
time whin it may be bether au’ 
chaper.’ We'll be behowlden to the 
moon whin she cums—uiver mindin’ 
the dark, shure.” 

“It was first rate advice he gave 
you, Denis, and if some of our 
ministers would but follow it—do 
nothing at all till better times—we 
should have better times.” 

“Be the swateness ov Bally- 
vourney! ef that’s not thrue for ye, 
an’ divil a mistachin’ at all. But 
whin my father guv his son the bit 
ov advice, which he’d be proud to 
think wos in kapin’ wid Lieutenant 
Smart’s, we wos sittin’ on a bench, 
in the blessed sunshine ov our own 
bright gem of the say—no offince 
tothe Rasper, yer honour—a-smokin’ 
our dudeens, we wos, an’ a’most 
purring our contintment wid half- 
closed eyes, like the cat at our fut; 
—it’s a swate position for the givin’ 
ov advice, intirely: Sowkins! but 
it’s altogither a different conthri- 
vance among Californian hills an’ 
what they ca’ valleys, which is nothin’ 
but nat’ral cuttin’s atween them 
hills, a few feet wide, or maybe 
yards ; it would require a power ov 
controwl over the onderstandin’ to 
bring it to the level ov advisin’ wid 
half the breath knocked clane out 
ov us.” 

They stumbled on in silence for 
some time, every minute reminding 
one of the noble knight, one of 
whose equestrian peculiarities Butler 
does not fail to chronicle :— 
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“ As Alexander’s steed would stoop, 
To take his noble rider up— 
So Hudibras’s, ‘tis well known, 
Would often do to set him down.” 


And, good sooth, it was a ride might 
tame the wildest and cool the 
hottest. There was about as much 
difference between it and a day ride 
as there is between foxhunting and 
fishing; the one slap-dash, with 
excitement from beginning to end, 
the other quiet and staid, with a 
spurt of sober excitement at odd 
times. I wonder which would soon- 
est get to the bottom of a grave; 
the one that was not there—like all 
success—would appreciate his own 
pursuit, and shake the head of “1 
told you so,” as the mould rattled 
on his friend’s coffin. It is a 
pleasanter idea to sorrow than to 
be sorrowed for. 

As a warning to adventurers and 
rough riaers in general to clutch a 
scrap of a rainbow or other bright 
thing when they decide on a night 
ride, I will point to my friends 
surging along without visible help 
from above, and with infinitesimal 
help from their beasts here below. 
But the darkest day has a morrow, 
as well as a moral; the darkest 
morrow a clear and a star-lit suc- 
cessor. 

Smart laid his hand on the pom- 
mel of his companion’s saddle. 

“Look at that hill-top to the 
right, and growl no more.” 

“ Blessed St. Denis be praised! 
it’s a moon-bame !” 

In less than two hours later the 
moon was high enough to throw a 
dark shade here and there, which 
sorely perplexed poor Through-the- 
World, who, between pretty strong 
objurations to his beast, and grand 
practice at deciphering shadowy 
forms, contrived to keep the circu- 
lation of the blood going as well 
as might have been expected. No 
end of Pierre Froments and Bill 
Sweeps attracted his notice. 

“ There, yer honour—there, Lieu- 
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tenant,” said Denis, at last, mighty 
weary of the silence, and the sus- 
picious outlines of many a deluding 
shadow—the latter he might meet 
with everywhere—“ there, Lieu- 
tenant, do ye see where the bames 
of the moon glint over the sides of 
yon two rocks? them’s the Coyotes! 
the four eyes ov our heads must 
look forty ways at once, now.— 
Whist !—it’s a quail, yer honour! 
something has disturbed it to make 
it pipe at this time ov the night.” 

“ Out of your saddle, out of your 
saddle, Denis,” urged Smart, in a 
strong, not to say hard, determined 
tone, wholly unlike his ordinary 
voice, ‘ Down with you! stand fast 
by the side of your horse, your 
head on a level with his back ; it 
will puzzle any man’s aim in this 
sort of half-quivering light;” and 
he instantly practised the advice he 
gave. 

Denis said not a word, but obeyed. 
He was suddenly reconverted into 
the well-trained man-of-war’s man 
—silent, quick, and attentive. 

“Without moving your head, 
Denis, look gut; not more than a 
hundred and fifty yards before us, 
and a little to the left, off the road. 
There’s a piece of stone there—do 
you see it?” 

“‘-T do, sir.” 

“There’s a man’s head near the 
middle of it; he’s evidently making 
observations,and calculating chances. 
You see that ?” 

Denis gave a great shriek and a 
caper. 

“It’s all right, yer honour, it’s 
all right. I known the thing iver 
since I’m in the counthry. The 
call it the man-stone ; though ef the 
light was bether, ye’d see a soort ov 
@ nose an’ a chin, more like an owld 
woman widout grinders nor a thafe 
calkilatin’ chances.” 

“It’s a wonderful deception, 
Denis — wonderful. Mount, and 
away on with us.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. I'll no say but 
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it’s blither going down the hill nor 
up; but thin, there’s only a swamp 
at the bothom, an’ no view to sig- 
nify. It’s an airy place all along 
here, shure enuff; an’ no wonther 
the airidhe might set up in it.” 

** What may that mean, Denis ?” 

“Mane, is it?—airidhe? that 
manes specthres—specthres, shure 
an’ it does. An’ it’s jist sich lone- 
some places where we'll al’ays be 
findin’ the ruck ov them crathers. 
Be good to us! but we’re now in 
Rough Gorge, an’ we’ll be out ov 
their bate in a jiffy.” 

“‘There’s no man-stone to deceive 
us this time, Denis. There’s a 
human figure coming toward us, a 
horseman too; so that won’t be 
either Master Sweeps or his deputy 
scoundrel, Pierre Froment. Ride 
on, quietly, steadily, but warily, 
hoping the best, prepared for the 
worst, and fearing nothing but dis- 
honour.” 

Nearer, nearer they approached 
each other. The stranger made ao 
sign. Scarce twenty yards divided 
them, when there burst from the 
horseman a mighty 

“Ha, ha, ha! Does Lieutenant 
Smart so soon forget his friends ? ” 

“Grimes! How could you do 
this, and brave, single-handed, for 
another, as I know it is, a dangerous 
experiment,and most perilous risk?” 

“ Yer honour does half know how 
dangerous. You could only have 
got here before us, Misther Grimes, 
by the ‘Wild Cat’s Leap.’ You 
niver took it in the night?” 

“Since I could get here no other 
way. Pooh, pooh! I am here. 
And as to why that should be, 
Smart, it might happen I was only 
just looking after the safety of the 
bit of my property you have about 
you. However, I see it’s safe, since 
you are; though if Mr. Sweeps had 
been what friend Denis calls ‘to 
the fore,’ there might have been a 
tussle for it. That ubiquitous ci- 
devant valet, and miner, and robber, 
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and assassin, has however, vanished 
as rapidly as he appeared. I knew 
he would take alarm when his scout 
André did not return. He can only 
be a few hours ahead of you. But 
he’ll easily make the coast, and be 
shaking his fist at Lieutenant Smart 
and James Grimes from a safe dis- 
tance, long enough before you reach 
port. I thought it just possible I 
might have stumbled on Pierre 
Froment; but you will no doubt 
find him quietly smoking his pipe 
at Wood’s Creek, as any honest 
gentleman might who had slept the 
sleep of innocence this night. 
Speed—speed to England! God 
bless and prosper you.” 

Jaded as his horse was, he passed 
them, and disappeared like one of 
Denis’s fanciful “ specthres.” 

As day dawned they sighted 
‘Wood's Creek, and, for the last time, 
Colville Smart and Denis Carroll 
were guest and host. If the bond 


of union between them were very 


far from being as fragile as it is in 
most such connections, they soon, 
however, on this occasion, parted 
company; and after the due ad- 
ministration of certain creature- 
comforts, the sly peering out from 
various places of an indefinite num- 
ber of small unwashed upper parts ; 
and amid a shower—nay, a whole 
hurricane—of short and emphatic 
warm wishes,—“ May the Holy 
Virgin protect ye, an’ may every 
saint be wid ye, in sorrow an’ in 
sickness, in health an’ in strength, 
comforting ye through the grief, an’ 
howlding ye up in the joy!” In 
the midst of such valedictions, 
Smart began his return journey to 
San Francisco. Moved as he was 
by the unaffected heartiness of an 
Irish farewell, he . nevertheless 
missed Through-the-World. The 
truth is, nobody was more assiduous 
than poor Denis, till the last mo- 
ment; when somehow, he mysteri- 
ously disappeared. A good while 
afterwards his wife found him 
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kneeling by the side of a chair, on 
which he had: placed the model of 
the Rasper. 

Meanwhile, Smart continued his 
way to San Francisco, where he ar- 
rived adventureless and _ tired. 
Kicking fatigue overboard, on the 
same afternoon, not more than 
three hours after he arrived, the 
Orion, s.s., had left the finest bay 
in the world, with Lieutenant 
Smart, R.N., passenger. 

Fare thee well, California! how- 
ever gorgeous in gold, and however 
striking in geological phenomena— 
thou art but like other lands, where 
humans sprout into wheat or weed, 
as the case may be—the grave of 
many hopes, the dayspring of few 
rejoicings. If we may not see thee 
more, we may possibly yet again 
meet one who has battled with evil 
in thy land, and conquered. 

Again, Smart had a good passage, 
but much quicker than the outward 
bound; and nothing, even of the 
most remote tendency in connection 
with our story, occurred to him till 
the day before the white cliffs of 
his native land were seen, like the 
dove of hope, fluttering secure above 
the waters. On that day, he was 
standing by the wheel, and noting 
the ship’s course, when he observed 
a steerage passenger, whose eyes 
were fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression welch he interpreted into 
deep disgust. He had more than 
once, during the voyage, caught a 
look on the man’s face which made 
him think—*That fellow has a 
troublesome conscience.” On this 
last occasion he read hate, and the 
principle of evil had sealed it there, 
so that Smart had a good view of 
it, before the wax melted under 
habitual caution. 

The studious novel-reader will 
easily divine this pleasant gentle- 
man was William Sweeps, who re- 
treated from California by the first 
ship that sailed after the defeat of 
his plan, to stop any after-conse- 
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quences of what Smart might dis- 
cover ; and with just the opposite 
intention, our traveller was on 
board the same packet. But the 
eraisemblable n’est pas toujours le 
vrai, any more than the contrary ; 
as the erudite novel-student will 
find exemplified directly. 

Satisfied he had formerly seen 
something like what he now saw— 
though many a changing year and 
scene had passed since then, Col- 
ville Smart sauntered up to the 
man, and spoke abruptly to him :— 

“I did not expect to see M. le 
Chevalier de Tréfle in such a posi- 
tion—a Parisian exquisite of the 
first order.” 

The other looked at the speaker 
in amazement, and replied in right 
good English,— 

“ 1’m down in the world just now, 
sure enough. Bat you called me 
some parley-voo name—Tref—Treve 
—what does it mean?” and his 
small, sharp eyes were directed in- 
quiringly to Smart. Small eyes are 
always sharp—the smaller the 
sharper. The finer we grind and 
polish the point of a needle, or of 
wit, the sharper it is. 

Smart did not appear at all puz- 
zled, but replied,— 

“You have improved in your 
English, if not in your dress. I 
cannot be mistaken. Every feature 
of the Chevalier de Tréfle is there.” 

“Tam poor; so you may insult 
me with impunity. I am used to 
it. But let a poverty-scourged 
wretch like me, tell you, sir—gen- 
tleman as you appear to be—that 
giving the lie is no improvement to 
gentility. My name is Skipton— 
John Skipton—so called after a 
town in Craven; from having been 
found deserted by a kind parent 
on the steps of the poor-house of 
that place.” He touched his 
greasy cap, and walked forward 
among his mates. 

Smart watched him as he re- 
treated, and muttered, 
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“Tf that’s a lie, it’s the most 
truthfully done thing I ever saw.” 
I wish to ask the Bench, the Bar, 
and the Reader, how many wit- 
nesses are required to prove iden- 
tity? According to modern non- 
sense—the word ought to be 
aquafortis—it would take many 
hundreds of witnesses to prove that 
John Skipton was or was not John 
Skipton. Peers and peasants, M. 
D.s and M.P.s innumerable, would 
hardly suffice. Ferrets here, ferrets 
there, ferrets everywhere! Well ? 
Is John Skipton John Skipton ? 
Some years before Lieutenant 
Smart’s excursion to California, hé 
had visited Paris for what he called 
a month’s cruise; during which 
time, a certain Chevalier de Tréfle 
had the condescending kindness to 
relieve him of more than superfluous 
cash. Indeed, to get away from the 
City of this World at all, he was 
obliged to write to his only remain- 
ing parent—his mother—to open 
her slender purse to his necessities : 
and his suspicions were now strong 
that he had the swindler. But the 
hundreds of evidences are wanting. 
Late on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, they landed at Liver- 
pool; and Smart was doubting 
whether he should have the man ar- 
rested or not for fraud committed on 
himself, when the individual of whom 
he was entertaining such pleasant 
reminiscences and ruminations, and 
consinging to imaginary repentance 
among felons—very imaginary in- 
deed—touched his arm with one 
hand, and his cap with the other, 
saying very humbly and submis- 
sively,— 
“fam going on to Craven, sir, 
by the night train; and if you 
would have the kindness to remem- 
ber my address, should you be able 
to get a berth for a poor locomotive 
engineer, or anything in that way, 
it would be a real charity, and save 
the wife and little ones from hard 
poverty they do not deserve. Good 
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evening, sir;” and again touching 
his cap, he was the next moment 
mixed up with the crowd on shore. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue following morning Smart left 
Liverpool by an early train for 
Yelverton. He amused himself on 
the road with various speculations ; 

home scenes, Californian experi- 
ences, reviews of foreign folly, and, 

above all, a good share of them 
having the man who had attracted 
his attention on board the Orion, 
for their hero, and who had become 
the Lieutenant’s béte noir. Nor did 
even the meeting his mother and 
aunt allay the irritation; for he had 
hardly been ten minutes in the 
house, when, having told his sus- 
picions, he sat down to write an 
inquiry to the post-master of Skip- 
ton, as to his knowledge of any 
such person; and to the master of 
the workhouse in the same place, 
stating John Skipton’s voluntary 
disclosures as to his birth and ad- 
mission into the institution, giving 
his own address at his uncle’s— 
David Hyde—as he expected to be 
there the next day or two, when he 
might have an answer. 

Thanks to five-and-twenty miles 
an hour travelling, he reached Yel- 
verton long before noon; so there 
was ample time for him to go over 
to Farmer Grimes, of Brocklesby— 
only four miles distant—the same 
evening. 

Smart’s mother was a quiet per- 
son in every relation of life. The 
maternal feeling was, however, 
strong within her. It was the 
great absorbing passion—no, not 
passion, interest—of her life. Col- 
ville was her Zo Kalon, the supreme 
of beautiful. The thought of the 
morning, the hope of mid-day, the 
contemplation of evening. 

His maiden aunt, though many 
years younger than her sister, was 
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still “fat, fair, &c.”—gallantry’s a 
broad shelter, we’ll creep under it. 
She was wholly unlike what maidens 
of her elderly condition are often 
painted. Her good-humour and 
fun were like her rotundity—super- 
abundant; and she chaffed her 
nephew, if not unmercifully, cer- 
tainly with rather broad hints, as 
to his not bringing his chevalier to 
book, as the chevalier had once 
brought him. 

“ My dear Colville,” said she, con- 
cluding part number one of her badi- 
nage, and starting afresh, “I have 
just been reading a book of Groom 
Napier’s, where, comparing man to 
the lower animals, he gives some 
comical portraits; occasionally, how- 
ever, straining human features a 
little to meet the required resem- 
blance. Thus he gives us the head 
of a man and of an ass. There is 
no doubt an external asinine ap- 
pearance in the general character 
of the human head. I'll show it 
you ;” and turning over the leaves 
of a thin book, went on. “There, 
do you see the likeness?” 

“ No, aunt; can’t say I do.” 

She stroked -his face. 

* Well, I don’t either. You have 
got small ears! Only take this 
along with you, my dear—they are 
wrinkled! but then—bless me!— 
some of the best peas we have are 
wrinkled! and green, too, very 

reen!” 

Smart had thought to have passed 
some pleasant hours with his mother, 
but his mind was out of tune. He 
was annoyed at the idea of having 
let the swindling chevalier escape ; 
for though he might momentarily 
have doubted, he had come to what 
he considered a solid conclusion of 
identity between him and John 
Skipton. He thought he should 
be blamed by his uncle—which was 
foolish, for he had done all that 
could be done, though failing to 
throw any light on the tie between 
Bill Sweeps and Count Gerowski. 
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Then he doubted what kind of re- 
ception he should meet with at 
Brocklesby—foolish again, consider- 
ing the news he brought. Instead, 
therefore, of laughing at, or with, 
his good-natured aunt, he almost 
felt annoyed. In short, he had said 


to himself at starting that morning 
from Liverpool,— 


“ 


No weary wave of thought 
shall roll, 
To lift my spirit from its calm, to- 
day.” 


Bold in poetry, bolder in practice. 
There must be some wrong compli- 
cation in the mental machinery that 
could so easily adapt the imaginary 
to the real. A sort of half-con- 
sciousness of this was playing hide- 
and-seek in Smart’s brain; and he 
determined to try the virtue of a 
walk, instead of a drive, to Brock- 
lesby. 

It was an April afternoon, and 
the weather, anticipating May, was 
lovely when he started on his mis- 
sion. Song and mildness were in 
the air; song and newly-opened 
verdure were in the bush. From 
the caw of the rouk to the twitter 
of the wren, the notes of gladness 
threw out their many cadences. 
The kitten ran after its tail, and 
getting giddy, like many a superior 
animal, tumbled about as they did. 
The lamb frolicked in the field; and 
perhaps this is one of the most 
striking instances of fun we can see 
—heightened most likely from its 
contrast with the solemn demeanour 
of those which have arrived at the 
dignity of maternity and mutton ; 
while inanimate nature was sweet 
with blossom and with beauty, re- 
joicing after its kind, as the pedes- 
trian went on his way, at first noting 
nothing of all this. But it made 
its impression; and before he got 
to the end of his four miles he was 
as merry as any of the larks he saw 
and heard gaily carolling heaven- 
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ward. The garland of roses is often 
stronger than the chain of iron: he 
had worn the one, the other was 
now thrown over him ; and though 
it may be sometimes like what the 
harpoon is to the whale, which, how- 
ever it may wound, drags the animal 
along, we seek the garland; quite 
ae a discreet eye. 

Brocklesby Court was a house of 
some pretensions. It was built in 
days when moats were one of the 
defences; and every man’s castle 
at the want of mercy of his neigh- 
bour. The ridgy outline remained ; 
but the drawbridge and its approach 
had been entirely swept away, and 
replaced by a good, broad, hospi- 
table-looking, gravel-covered road- 
way, leading to the wide and heavy 
porch, with its stone seat on either 
side. A stout, florid, healthy-com- 
plexioned man of about sixty years 
was in the act of entering, when, 
hearing a step behind him, he looked 
round, turned sharply, and advanced 
three or four good yeoman strides, 
to shake Colville Smart heartily by 
the hand. Whether he had any 
rigid and frigid tips to his fingers, 
Colville could not tell—so warm 
and true was his grasp. 

“TI be mortal glad to see thee, 
surely—as they say in these parts ;” 
and he laughed a big, unfashionable 
demonstration of pleasure; for he 
spoke as good English as any 
man. 

“Come in, I’m only just back 
from Broomwich sessions. They 
got me all that way, as a witness in 
a sneaking case of poaching; and 
that has made me dine three hours 
after time. Come in, Mr. Smart, 
there’s only Fred and Sally at home. 
How did you come?” 

“T walked from Yelverton, to 
get rid of what does not often 
trouble us sailors—blue-devils.” 

“ Walked, did you? Blue-devils! 
Empty stomach, depend on it. I 
felt something of the sort myself, 
as I was coming from Broomwich ; 
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so if dinner mayn’t be ready, we 
must try and float them away with 
something else first.” 

But dinner was ready; and the 
four treated it with very fair justice. 
Fred disappeared directly after it 
was over, even before the arrival 
of port, sherry, and brandy, with a 
stand of “cordials.” 

“I think you sometimes like a 
glass of brandy-and-water better 
than wine, Mr. Smart—three water 
grog, eh? Sally, send some hot 
water in.” 

She, too, went her way; and did 
not return. 

Smart felt doubtful as to how his 
host might receive the news he had 
to tell, though he believed it would 
be with great delight. A straight- 
forward fellow, himself, he went 
straightforwardly to work. 

“Mr. Grimes, I remember you 
once spoke to me of a son, who had 
left his home when little if any- 
thing beyond boyhood.” 

The elder took up his glass, set 
it down again, fixed his eyes stead- 
fastly upon it, stirred up an imagi- 
nary lump of sugar, looked over 
the rim of his glass to see if it 
were melted, and replied, in low 
tones,— 

“Dead. Yes. You are come to 
confirm it ;” then added hastily and 
hoarsely, “Don’t do it—don’t do 
it. Let it be only a guess—only a 
guess : a dismal guess is better than 
a more dismal certainty.” 

“There is nothing dismal about 
it, friend Grimes. He is alive, and 
well.” 

The palm of one of the old man’s 
hands was Jaid gently on the table, 
then the other ; and he pressed them 
down hard, as, bending forward, he 
looked intently at his guest, with 
glazed eye, and cheeks from which 
every sign of rude health had dis- 
appeared, as he stammered,— 

“ Say—that—again ;” and 
arms lay helplessly before him. 

“So i do say it again, and again. 


his 
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I have seen him; and have been 
his guest.” 

Inch by inch were the father’s 
arms withdrawn from the table; 
and he leaned back in his chair, his 
eyes closed, and his hands closely 
locked together. He was very, 
very still. A slight movement of 
the lips alone were perceptible ; and 
Smart had not only tact enough to 
be silent, but he understood the 
emotion; and saw, and reverenced, 
the first fruits. For some minutes 
there was perfect quiet ; and he was 
watching the gradual return of 
colour to the deadly white cheeks, 
as the eyes unclosed, beaming with 
intelligence and full of thankful- 
ness. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Smart—pardon 
me. I was not prepared for this. 
You say you have been with my 
son. I need not ask you to tell me 
truly, where; and whether, as I 
fear, he is leading a life of—of—sad 
depravity.” 

“T can give you abundant proof 
of the exact contrary. He is in 
California, and a man whose private 
room in the wilds of that land had 
something more than traces of the 
refinements of civilization in it may 
hardly be expected to lead a very 
bad life. The double polish of many 
of our European states is much 
more suspicious of being nothing 
more than a gossamer garment—in 
part concealing, and in part reveal- 
ing; while in James’s remote dis- 
trict, if there were but a vestige— 
the lightest footprint sand could 
bear—of the outward signs of civili- 
zation, you may be fully sure its 
true end is answered by inward 
correspondence.” 

“What is he doing? What re- 
finements can he have there ?” 

“ He is a miner, a seeker of gold, 
living in a rough company of men, 
though some of them are kindly and 
warm-hearted beyond what I have 
ever met before. In mind, in intel- 
lect, your son stands far aloof and 
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above the best of them, The one 
is natural ripeness, the other culti- 
vated.” 

“No, no; unhappy lad !—idle— 
idle—the beginning of evil and its 
consummation.” 

“There were pictures in his 
room; there were books in his 
room—science, art, and—the Bible. 
One of the first things I saw was a 
flute.” 

“ Poor boy! He loved music from 
childhood. Yet he could go so 
wrong, 80 wrong, in bis passion.” 

“T don’t think you will have any- 
thing to complain of in that way 
when he comes back.” 

“Back! back! did you say, 
coming back f—No, no; I shall 
never see James again — never 
more,” 

There was no visibly sorrowing 
sign, but the accent was pitifully 
mournful. 

“T will convince you of the con- 
trary, Mr. Grimes. I will show 
you both of his kindly feelings and 
of the certainty of his return.” 

He took out of his pocket the 
case he had received from James 
Grimes, just before the capture of 
André. The old man watched him 
keenly. 

“Your son told me to give you 
this, and to say that when you saw 
it you would be satisfied he would 
soon follow what had been his 
one only ‘solace for years, and he 
charged me to fail not in his mes- 
sage.” 

The father snatched at it, eagerly, 
greedily. He tried, but failed to 
open it. 

“Do it for me, do it for me, Mr. 
Smart. Something’s making my 
hand shake so.” He might have 
said his voice too, for it trembled. 
Smart opened the side which con- 
tained the medallion and placed it 
before him. He took it up—one 
glance revealed the truth. 

“God preserve my senses—it’s 
my dead wife!” 
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He slided off his chair on to his 
knees, and buried his face in his 
hands. When he rose he was per- 
fectly calm. 

“Thank you, O thank you for 
this! He will come home—I know 
it now—the token is surety. There 
was a painting once of that giorious 
woman, It was like this, very like 
this, and I would have given all 
Brocklesby for it; but I am afraid 
he took it, and it has perished long 
ago.” Smart closed the side of the 
medallion, turned the case over, and 
opened the other side. The portrait 


was revealed, the prosperous man , 


saw it. Everything was suddenly 
struck from his mind—swept away 
into oblivion, as by the hand that 
guides the whirlwind—save one 
point of life, and there all was con- 
centrated. Smart, who was sitting 
before him, was gone from his sight 
and from his recollection; his 
flocks and his herds, and his pros- 
perity, had faded from his spirit, 
His children were not even a 
shadowy remembrance. He was in 
the grave here below, and thence 
followed the angel flight till human 
eye might see no further. A smile 
came down and settled on his face, 
It was from above, and the joy-bells 
of memory again sounded. He 
leaped from his chair, seized the 
case and rushed out of the room, 
What is the whole world of worldly 
things, compared to the burst—nay, 
to the most transitory flash—of the 
exquisite enjoyment of falling back 
upon the first bright spot of life? 
All other stars, however they may 
gleam, will fade, and fade, till with 
deepening thought they fade, and 
fade away, leaving the first, by con- 
trast, but the more intensified. 

A minuteafterwards, the daughter 
came in, and the place was redolent 
of earth. 

“ Mr. Smart, I don’t know what 
I ought to do. Fred is out, and 
father has run from the house 
toward the garden without his hat, 
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in all the rain. Is anything amiss, 
Mr. Smart?” 

“Please sit down, Miss Sarah, 
and I will tell you. There is nothing 
amiss. Your father has strong and 
fine feelings; and I have brought 
him news which has greatly but 
mown f surprised him. Your 

rother James is coming’ home this 
year.” 

“James; father always did love 
James.” 

Father always did love James. 
It was not said harshly, nor re- 
proachfully, by any means. Father 
always did love James. That was 
al] ; and the young lady did not rise 
in his estimation. To his brethren, 
he was the long absent, returning to 
his material home ; nothing more— 
an every-day matter. They would 
shake hands with him. To the 


parent, he was the castaway re- 
covered, redeemed ; the lost found ; 
the wilful and the wayward re- 
pentant—bringing with him a glow 


to that parent-heart, which years of 
loss and separation, years of sub- 
sequent family comfort and an ever- 
rising position, had failed to blot 
out. A light veil was over the 
statue—a breath could remove it. 
The household skeleton was thrown 
forth—and the father and the hus- 
band, in his ecstasy, rushed to a 
little arbour in the garden, which 
he had striven to keep in exactly 
the same state it was when James 
went away, and in which his wife 
loved to see it. There he poured 
out his heart anew to the lost—and 
his soul to heaven. 

There is a stupid prejudice, in 
some fragmentary minds, against 
the unmanliness of man weeping. 
To try to get down the upturned 
eyes and upraised hands of the 
stony stoics to their proper level, 
I can assure them Grimes, senior, 
shed no tear. I hope they admire 
his fortitude. Fortitude is a great 
quality—we see the bruised and 
the bleeding, and pass by on the 
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other side. But I suppose the 
— gentlemen will not cut him, 
or what has been ascribed to 
Rubini—not forgetting Gay, and 
one or two others—qu'il avait des 
larmes dans la voix. Indeed I do 
not see how a piece of a mind can 
have sufficient power to penetrate 
a perfect organism, and lay bare its 
springs of action. Like most of 
our water-sources, they lie beyond 
the reach of injury; and widen- 
ing out into breadth, beauty, and 
strength, hold on their way, with a 
passing smile or nod to gaping 
stubbornness. 

Lieutenant Smart did not think 
it right to disturb Mr. Grimes; and 
was in the act of saying good-bye to 
his daughter, when Frederick came 
in, and inquired for his father. He 
was told what had occurred, and 
showed very much more interest in 
the event than his sister had done, 
by observing,— 

“TI wonder whether James is a 
good hand at grafting; the west 
orchard sadly wants grinding young 
again. And I’ve heard there’s a 
new invention for making hens lay 
three hundred and sixty-five eggs 
per annum—he may know all about 
it.” 

“ T almost think not. His struggle 
is for solid gold, not the arts that 
secure pound notes.” 

“The arts are good arts,” said 
brother Fred. “But James has 
been growing some sense these late 
years. The struggle is worth some- 
thing; the guano’s well bestowed. 
I’m sure he’ll be able to save other 
work, in the way of farm help from 
himself.” 

It was impossible for Smart to 
avoid smiling at the idea of such a 
man as James Grimes knowing any- 
thing whatever about the mysteries 
of grafting, egg-producing, or farm- 
ing; and having merely alluded to 
the necessity for his return, was 
interrupted by the good-natured, 
but not remarkably intelligent 
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brother of his Californian friend,— 
“]’ll go and call father.” 

“TI think we had better not in- 
terrupt him. I shall see him again 
before long; but I must start at 
once now.” 

“I’m very sure father wouldn’t 
like you to walk all the way to 
Yelverton such a wet evening as it 
has turned out. If you will let me 
drive you over, I’ll be ready in ten 
minutes.” 

He was soon seated at his mother’s 
fireside ; and his companion on his 
way home again. 

“Well, my dear boy,” said his 
mother, “how long will you stay 
with me this time ?¢’ 

“IT must go to-morrow to uncle 
Hyde. You know I went to Cali- 
fornia at his request, and must 
account for my outgoings and in- 
comings without delay.” 

“*T never have you long with me, 
Colville. Poets are quite as sensible 
as many prose people; though I 
used to think they knew nothing 
but jingle stuff. If you look into 
them, you'll find something: there’s 
Young now; he was right— 


‘ Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen, as our sun de- 
clines.’ 


and I dare say you are quite right 
—every duty must have its turn. 
Don’t you say so, Hannah ?” 

“Tsay,” replied aunt Hannah, 
“every dog should have his day— 
which I take to be the same thing. 
I know you do, Colville, and act up 
to it, which is more than everybody 
does, by the one day home duty.” 

“ After I have rendered an ac- 
count of my stewardship to my 
uncle, you will find I shall not be 
much away from you this coming 
summer—nor, most likely, next 
winter.” 

“Then, my dear boy,” said the 
smiling mother, “there will be a 
year without a winter for me.” 

Aunt Hannab shook her head. 
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She did not approve of her sister’s 
year without a winter; and not onl 
shook her head, but went at it wit 
all her tongue. 

“T’m sure I hope not, Jane: it 
would be as bad for the country 
as the ministry is said to be by 
some of our knowing friends. Be- 
sides, its chilliness is so like what 
men are! therefore if we bad no 
winter, we should lose the compari- 
son, and that would be a pity; we 
had better lose the men.” 

This was the only touch of elderly 
maidenish sarcasm I ever heard from 
her lips. 

Dinner was dinner there, and not 
supper in disguise. About the 
modern hour for dining—I ought 
to have said, long before that—they 
sat down to leaves and iron filings; 
which, having been duly digested in 
an infiltration of sewerage, they 
poured, for a second digestion, into 
their own stomachs. May their 
shadows never be less! 

What was it that made that 
clock strike so glibly >—nine—ten 
—the wheels are at “high life below 
stairs,’—eleven. The evening has 
not passed ; it has glided—we hear 
things posi we don’t hear things 
glide ; that which slips away is gone; 
that which grates is going; the last 
lingers on the ear—a singing in the 
head; the first is too pleasant to 
be durable. What is the charm 
that deprives calamity of so much 
of its sadness? that deepens the 
very hue of health? that time bim- 
self cannot resist? A little con- 
sidered thing—family union. To 

lease is to be pleased; and’ we all 
feel the time-shortening propensity 
of pleasure. 

The last question the mother 
asked her son, as he went off early, 
very early, to the train the next 
day, was,— 

“ How long shall you stay at my 
brother’s ?” 

“Most likely only over to-mor- 
row. IfI am obliged to be longer, 
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—for which I see no reason, I will 
write, you may be sure.” 

“Then I'm unmotherly enough to 
hope I shall not hear from you. 
God bless thee.” 

Babblebury was the first station 
between Yelverton and Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool. Two persons— 
man and woman—were standing on 
the platform as the train stopped. 
If dress may be taken as evidence, 
their grade was rather above than 
below the medium of society. There 
was certainly a peculiarity of man- 
ner distinguishing the lady that 
would place her a degree lower. 
They were both facing the train as 
it slackened speed: when it finally 
stopped, the gentleman had his back 
to it, and the next moment his 
companion was in the compartment 
where Smart was mate, commander, 
and crew. As the door closed, and 
the carriages began to move, she 
put her head out of the window, 
calling aloud,— 

“Guard, guard! Stop, stop! the 
Count’s going on.” 

The guard only smiled, raised 
his cap, and the train sped along. 

The rather voluminous, and alto- 
gether voluble lady, while in the 
act of being jerked into her seat, 
was very near finding that accom- 
modation in the Lieutenant’s lap ; 
so near as to to derange her bonnet 
against his shoulder—not exactly 
her bonnet, that is a barbarism ex- 
tinct with taste. I meant to have 
said her head-dress, though, in 
fact, her head, intellectually con- 
sidered, or even of “ Babbage”’ con- 
trivance, had nothing to do with it. 
The device, or set of devices, are 
often piled up on the outside of it 
without any permission from within, 
the external part doing tolerable 
duty for a milliner’s block, or a 
child’s doll. A foreign influence is 
. generally very plain, but 

olds up its hand, like a master to 
his dog—* Down, Flo, down!” 
and Flo is obedient. 
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“T beg your pardon, sir, indeed 
I do. But these trains are very 
curious: a great accident happens, 
and a great noise it makes to the 
survivors, and is made about it by 
people hundreds of miles off. I re- 
member the time well when, by the 
blessed coaches, anybody could have 
a leg broke, quite comfortable, and 
nobody a bit the wiser. Nobody, 
sir, is the public—~you and me. I 
don’t say the individual accidented 
might not find it out; nor the sur- 
geon, if he’d had practice enough. 
But there—bless me! and that’s 
not a bad wish, sir—I was forgetting 
the Count, which it is not such an 
easy thing to dp; everybody must 
own to that. I’m sure he’s got into 
another carriage, and there may be 
nobody in it, and you know it’s 
very lonesome to travel about and 
have nobody to speak to, though 
1 must say I’ve had the good luck 
this time (and it often happens to 
me, [ acknowledge that) to fall in 
with very pleasant, entertaining 
company. But there; dear me! 
I am sorry the Count is not with 
us. I’m sure he would have en- 
joyed your society, It’s no com- 
pliment, indeed ; pray don’t think 
so; but you must know he is a 
great talker; only now and then 
you can edge in a word, and when 
you do you must take advantage of 
your fortune, and by laying it out 
judicious you may get in a spell of 
talk yourself. But, indeed, as a 
great traveller, and living, I dare 
say, many thousand miles from 
home, he has seen so much he 
needs have much to say. And so 
he has, I warrant you, with only 
part of a life left to say it in either ; 
and that’s hard, you know. ’Deed, 
it’s the truth, sir.” 

“T beg pardon for the rudeness 
of interrupting you; but r 

“ Pray don’t, sir, pray don’t. It’s 
no interruption in the wide world. 
I can go on just the same; I can, 
indeed. And, as I was saying—was 
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I saying it? No doubt I was, and 
if not, 1 was thinking it—this same 
steam has a fine property - 

“‘T wish I had it, ma’am.” 

“ No you don’t, sir; no you don’t. 
For I mean, if you keep the fire up, 
it’ll go on'till the day of judgment.” 

“I’m sure of it, ma’am ;’—the 
groan was full fledged ;—“ but sup- 
pose we let the fire go down for 
awhile, all would be still.” 

He thought he’d done it now, 
and looked ever so much brighter. 
Poor man ! 

“More’s the pity, sir; more’s 
the pity ; leastways if there was no 
remedy. But it’s only a few days 
since Mary—that’s my daughter ; 
she’s going to be married, and I 
hope she’ll ever be like her mother. 
But there, it’s not always lucky is 
that luck has. Well, as I was say- 
ing, Mary was reading what she 
called a clever thing—‘ Stokers and 
Pokers.’ Now it was just the poker 
I was coming to; but you see it was 
the last word in the title of the 
book and I could not get at it 
sooner. It came into my mind be- 
cause. you said, ‘If the fire went 
down.’ ” 

“T'll never say it again, ma’am ; 
I'll never say it again—trust me.” 

“Indeed, sir, 1 do. You are a 
very honest-looking gentleman—I 
will say that any day. But, dearee 
me! now I look at you, and think 
of it—yes—I can’t be wrong—of 
course not—I have seen you before: 
was it at Yelverton or Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool ?” 

“Very likely, ma’am, at both. 
And, if I am not mistaken, you are 
the mother of the future Lady de 
la Tour.” 

“To think of it! to think of it! 
Bless me! bless me! well, she is to 
be married to my dear boy, some 
day—some day. But there;— 
things are falling out that I don’t 
understand. I can’t see, for the 
life of me, and I can assure you 
it’s not for the want of trying, 
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why they should not get married 
right off, as I was myself. There 
was no fuss at all about that. We 
just went to church, and came out 
again, in a straightforward, comfort- 


‘able way—the ring on the finger, 


the friends at the cottage. Bless 
the man that put the one there, and 
deserved the others.” 

“You spoke of a Count, Mrs. 
Chudleigh; that must be Count 
Gerowski.” 

“ Dear me, yes, to be sure it is. 
And now you remind me, I see it 
all in a minute ; you are the gentle- 
man honest Davy sent abroad some- 
where about something, and people 
said you'd be shot by Count Gerow- 
ski in a duel, which they tell me is 
a sort of duet where there’s a good 
deal of shaking and quavering at 
times ; others said you'd be eaten 
up by a shark, or a whale, or the 
sea-serpent ; and others, that you'd 
fall into a whirlpool they call luck’s- 
hole and never come up again, but 
maybe dive down till you saw day- 
light at the other side the world, 
among the niggers, who’d take you 
for a sea-god, or a sea-king, at the 
very least, and present you with 
a golden three-pronged fork for a 
sceptre. Mercy on us! and there’s 
not a word of truth in it! Well, 
well, to think of that, now!” 

“ T should like to meet the Count, 
Mrs. Chudleigh.” 

“And so you will, of course. 
He’s sure to be in one or other of 
the carriages, for before the train 
came in sight of Babblebury he said 
he was anxious to get to Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool, so you'll be sure 
to meet him at the station. They 
do say he’s a prince in his own 
country.” ‘ 

Neither count nor prince were at 
the station, however, and it was 
clear he had not travelled in their 
direction. What Smart’s ideas on 
the event might have been he kept 
to himself, and, while making the 
best of his way to the straight 
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crescent of Squashy, he tried to 
gather together the scattered par- 
ticles of his recent experiences for 
the benefit of his uncle. 

I often look upon sunrise as the 
dawn of mind on the material world 
—the dispersion of darkness, the 
realization of vigour and of beauty. 
It tips the hills with gold; it deepens 
the valleys with shade. It rides 
through the heavens in magnifi- 
cence, and sets in glory. Some- 
times it is wholly obscured by the 
dark shadow of an intervening body ; 
sometimes partially. We see it 
through the vapours of our planet 
shorn of its rays, but glowing still ; 
and, again, we see a few pencils of 
radiant light struggling between 
the heaviest packs of clouds. 

Such is mind; gorgeous in the 
fulness of its radiance; feeble as 
the taper’s light in the poverty of 
its surroundings. 

Whichever might have been the 
state of our sailor’s mind, it was 
very busy as he knocked at honest 
Davy’s door. 

Once again he stood in that office. 
Old Maggie was in his case, prying 
into the unchanging nick, and seem- 
ing to shriek out, “red tape, red 
tape!” as naturally as he did when 
in life. And there were books, 
papers, and legal documents scat- 
tered in all directions, as if they had 
been untouched since he was last 
there. David Dunstable Hyde was 
not in his usual place; he was in 
the inner office, and hearing some- 
body enter he looked out. 

“Colville! back so soon; you 
might have been growing wings 
since we parted—bravo!” And his 
nephew received a hearty greeting. 
““When did you arrive? and 
where ?” , 

“TI landed at Liverpool the even- 
ing before last, was at my mother’s 
yesterday, passing an hour or two 
at Brocklesby, and am here to-day.” - 

“ Brocklesby ! what had you to do 
there?” and his look implied, you 
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might as-well have come on to 
me. 

“You know farmer Grimes lives 
at the court.” 

“ Of course I do; what of that?” 

“ Did younot send me to Grimes’s 
dam in California? ” 

“Grimes, of Brocklesby, and 
Grimes’s dam! what have they in 
common, beyond name? ” 

“Only the community of father 
and son.” 

“Bless me! that is astounding! 
Then there is such a place as 
Grimes’s dam? I had doubted 
it.” 

“There is; T was at it, and its 
owner is James,a son of Michael 
Grimes, of Brocklesby Court, and 
who ran away from his home a 
dozen or fifteen years ago. 

“ Then Sweeps was not there?” 

“No. He was supposed to have 
been absent from California for five 
years. He cheated his partner, and 
was supposed to have bolted for 
Europe.” 

He then explained to his uncle 
the capture of André Ledrue, which 
had put them in possession of the 
startling fact that he had himself 
been followed across the Atlantic 
by Sweeps, who seemed to have had 
no other end in view than his as- 
sassination. 

“Not possible, not possible, my 
dear boy. This is past belief. We 
have extraordinary swindlers, and 
terrible criminals, but to track a 
man across the seas for thousands 
of miles is incredible.” 

“Ttis fact, nevertheless, if I were 
rightly informed. No doubt he 
thought any deed of villany could 
be safely executed in so wild a part 
of a remote country. And so it 
might if he had not employed a spy 
who was less cautious than wicked.” 

“ A dream, adream, Colville. He 
had never been out of California, 
you may be sure, but had good 
reason to keep out of Grimes’s way. 
I have had several notions about 
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this man, and had begun to look 
upon him at last as a phantom of 
Count Gerowski’s brain, raised to 
account for an acquaintance with 
some secret in Major Toplofty’s 
family, and of which he had ac- 
quired a knowledge by such under- 
hand means as did not quite become 
his Countship. It seems, however, 
there really is such a person. You 
know nothing of his present where- 
abouts P”’ 

“He could not have escaped from 
California many hours before I 
sailed.” 

“ Don’t you think he’s there yet ? 
He is, Colville, he is; and by some 
means Count Gerowski has got the 
upper hand of him and now dictates 
his moves. What did you hear 
from Grimes about the letter that 
was received by Sir George ? ” 

“Everything. It was written 
apparently in France ; sent to James 
Grimes to be copied in bad English, 
and then forwarded to the Towers, 
bearing the marks of having come 
from California, and presumably 
written there.” ~ 

“It was shrewdly done—if done. 
Is it not acram from your friend, 
James Grimes? ” 

“No; of that I am certain.” 

“Can’t get that credulity out of 
you, Colville.” 

“ You like documentary evidence, 
uncle.” 


“Like it! nonsense, boy. I 
love it—love it, 1 tell you. There’s 
no romance there. Black and 


white—and they’re nailed ; bound, 

hand and foot, pilloried, no chance 

of escape from them,” and he rubbed 
is hands with great glee. 

“Very well; then look here. 
I’ve got Bill Sweeps’s letter of in- 
structions to James; and he held it 
out to his uncle. 

The attorney perused it carefully ; 
examined first one side of the sheet, 
then the other ; re-perused it ; laid it 
open before him ; thought fora few 
seconds, and asked, 
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“How do you know that’s 
genuine P ” 

The first idea in the legal mind is 
suspicion; and if it take a good 
deal to account for the cobwebbing 
of brain, it takes a good deal more 
to brush it away and make a clean 
sweep in the place. 

“ Genuine!” exclaimed nephew 
Smart; “ do you think it’s a forgery P 
and to what end?” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain minutely the cir- 
cumstances under which he received 
it. 

“ Plausible—very. You never 
saw that writing before, Colville. I 
strongly suspect I have.” 

“Then you must know it is not 
fictitious.’ The elder smiled. 
“ Where do you believe you have 
seen it ?” 


Honest Davy crossed the room to . 


the tin case containing Sir George 
de la Tour’s papers. He took from 
it the tind and soiled letter Sir 
George had received from California, 
and with which the reader is already 
acquainted. ~ Returning to his desk, 
he opened it, and took out a card, 
which bore the address, “ Hotel 
Duprez, Leicester Square, London,” 
and was written, as we know, by 
that gentleman when he left the 
office where uncle and nephew were 
now seated. Davy laid the card on 
the open letter from Sweeps to 
James Grimes, which Smart had 
just = him. 

“ Come here, Colville; I told you 
I had seen that writing before. 
Look, was the same hand at work 
in both instances ?” 

He went up to his uncle’s desk, 

“ Well, can you trace any like 
ness between the writing of the 
letter you brought from your friend 
and the writing on that card?” 

“Plain as a pike-staff, uncle. 
Nothing can be clearer than that 
both were written by Bill Sweeps.” 

“That’s the way,” said Davy, 
“people jump to conclusions, in 
whieh they enjoy some delicious 
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floundering, and come out with a 
torn jacket.” 

The address he had shown his 
nephew was on the back of a card ; 
he turned it over, and Smart read,— 

“*Count Stanislaus Gerowski.’ 
Capital! capital, indeed! Since he 
wrote under the name of Sweeps, 
he will be likely to know where 
he is.” 

“That’s another jump at a con- 
clusion. When the Count was in 
this office, just at your departure 
for California, 1 had very hard 
thoughts of him. They are not 
much softened yet. He introduced 
himself as having full authority 
from Bill Sweeps to negotiate the 
transaction announced in that wor- 
thy person’s name in the letter to 
Sir George. It now appears the 
letter bearing bis signature was 
written by the Count, presumably 
then in France. On this point you 
have furnished evidence. Then here 
again we have another complication. 
From facts which have come to my 
knowledge, the Count was at that 
time neither in England nor France; 
he was in Ireland; either at Lord 
Erin’s or Mrs. Dodrington Clif- 
ford’s.”” 

“Why should he have written in 
Bill Sweeps’s name ?”’ 

“‘ He might calculate on its having 
more force from the ci-devant valet 
—the original knower of events.” 

“Then why afterwards come for- 
ward in his own proper person of 
Count Gerowski ?” 

“ We have there, Colville, another 

roof, that the arch-rascal has never 
eft California ; and the Count soon 
found he could not carry on any 
extended negotiation in the plain- 
tiff’s name while he remained at a 
distance, and has therefore become, 
by purchase, as he says, or other- 
ways, plaintiff as Sweeps’s repre- 
sentative.” 

“I suspect the ‘otherways’ has 
it.” 

“T am inclined to agree. They 
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are in collusion, that’s plain enough ; 
the rest is but conjecture at pre- 
sent.” 

The measured, dry, attorney tone 
in which he had been hitherto speak- 
ing, now changed into the cordiality 
of relationship, and the professional 
still came down by the run. 

“My dear Colville, you have exe- 
cuted your commission right well. 
The letter you have brought back 
is alone worth the journey. Still 
the Sweeps’s mystery is not cleared 
u 7 

“If you rolled a golden ball be- 
fore the Count wouldn’t he stoop 
to pick it up?” 

“Yes; he would stoop to any- 
thing, and gild refined gold with a 
lie. He asks £10,000 for the secret 
that is eventually to put Sir George 
in possession of Kavensholm, in 
right of her who is to be his wife— 
Miss Mary Chudleigh—as the direct 
descendant, through the elder 
branch of the old barons of that 
domain. Now it is impossible he 
can do that. The deed of sale to 
Major Toplofty’s father cannot be 
upset, nor the will under which the 
Major himself inherits Ravensholm. 
I have seen both, as well as the 
title of Lord Griffin, one of the 
Softerly family, who sold the 

lace to his father. Whatever 

ister Sweeps may think to the 
contrary, or the Count through 
him, the present proprietor is in 
safe possession of the fee, and this 
they will inevitably discover, if they 
have not already. Then there is 
an under-current directed more 
especially against Miss Toplofty.” , 

“What! Jack? The marvel 
there is how, with that kind heart 
of hers, she can play the unfeminine 
repulsive role of a common, vulgar, 
fast girl. It is a wonder beyond 
my guess.” 

“Those, Colville, who don’t know 


her as well as most here do dismiss 


her with a ‘ poor silly thing!’ and 
so consign her to kennel oblivion. 
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But we, who see and acknowledge 
her real worth, must seek explana- 
tion from something else than 
silliness. There may be a sorrow 
we neither know anything of nor 
have any right to investigate, which 
drives her love of the chase and the 
gun beyond the bounds a happy 
girl would never have dreamed of 
passing. Even an attorney may be 
allowed imagination out of his 
trade; but in it or out of it, I have 
suspected such a possibility. I do 
not therefore deny but the Count 
may have got at a damaging secret. 
He’s not the man to fly his hawk at 
a lure.” 

“T have some suspicions of the 
Count, too.” 

“ Hearsay ?” 

“No; you shall judge. He was 
at Babblebury station this morn- 
ing, with Mrs. Chudleigh, who 
afterwards told me he was on his 
way to this place; yet when the 
train reached Babblebury, he re- 
mained with his back to it till it 
again started. Was not that a 
comical move, uncle ?” 

“Did you see his face before he 
turned his back to the train ?” 

“I did not. When I first saw 
the two standing on the platform, 
they were in the position I a told 
you.” 

“You could not judge by his 
figure, his general appearance, 
whether you had ever seen him be- 
fore.” 

“TI saw nothing that I recognized, 
and have not the most remote idea 
what detained him.” 

“It struck me, you might have 
met somewhere; and I think now, 
unconscious as you may be of the 
honour, he had sound reason for 
avoiding you, whether you ever 
absolutely met or not; and, seeing 
you in the train, he stayed behind.” 

“ Ah—ah—well, yes—thank you, 
I know the way.” The door opened, 
and Major Loftus Toplofty stood 
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before them, the tuft of his hair 
rather flattened by his hat, while 
that of his mind remained very 
erect. He was dressed in mourning, 
his sister having died the day after 
Dr. Mastermann had been sum- 
moned from the Towers, on the 
occasion of Mary’s first public 
appearance there, three months be- 
fore. 

“ Ah—yes—lI see, Mr. Hyde, you 
areengaged. Another time, another 
time, Mr. Hyde.” 

“This is my nephew, Lieutenant 
Smart, Major. He has just re- 
turned from California, and as he 
is staying with me for a day or two, 
our chat can be renewed at any 
time. Colville, we dine at six—you 
have the old room.” 

Smart was glad to escape from 
the chilly atmosphere of importance 
which surrounded this son of wealth, 
and, as he prepared to leave his uncle 
and client together, the great man 
vouchsafed a movement, possibly in- 
tended to have been in the direction 
of the Lieutenant. It was such a 
salute as you might look for from 
the funnel of a steamer to a cock- 
boat, when the waves were playing 
fast and loose with everything that 
came in their way, the dismal effects 
of which were pathetically sung by 
Lord Dorset— 


“ Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ships at sea.” 


The Major’s stiff-backed incline for- 
ward might have been equally taken 
as a recognition of the rows of tin 
boxes on one side of the office, 
or of poor stuffed Maggie on the 
opposite side, over the fire-place. 
Smart was so pleased with the funny 
and funnel obeisance, that he scut- 
tled along to enjoy his laugh by 
himself, leaving the doorajar. Davy 
immediately sported the oak, and 
returned to his desk, awaiting the 
heavy man’s communication. 


(To be continued ) 
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AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF LEINSTER. 


Tx Geraldines can trace a lineage, in these countries, back to the time 
of Edward the Confessor, when Dominus Otho, one of the Gherardini of 
_ Florence, was an honorary baron of England; the Latin form of the 
name, Geraldini, having been adopted by the immediate successors of that 
chieftain. In 1078, Walter FitzOtho, son of Dominus, was Castellan of 
Windsor, and Warden of the forests of Berks. He married Gladys, 
daughter of Rhiwallon ap Cynvyn, Prince of North Wales; and his 
son Gerald Fitz Walter, appointed by Henry I. constable of Pembroke 
Castle, married Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Gruffydh ap Tudor Mawr. 
Prince of South Wales. Maurice FitzGerald, son of Gerald Fitz Walter, 
was the first of the Geraldines who landed in Ireland ; and his advent, 
in May, 1169, was at the request of Dermod MacMurrogh, King of 
Leinster, to enable that monarch to resist the encroachments on his 
authority of Roderick O’Connor. 

After having taken an active part in the troubles of the times, Maurice 
FitzGerald and his half-brother, FitzStephen, were appointed Wardens of 
Dublin, under Hugh de Lacy, then chief Governor of Ireland ; on whose 
retirement from office in 1173, Maurice returned to Wales in consequence 
of the jealousy with which he was regarded by Strongbow. Three years 
afterwards, however, he was recalled by Strongbow, who found that, with- 
out the aid of the Geraldines, he was unable to maintain his position. A 
grant was then made to Maurice of the barony of Offaly, in the county 
of Kildare ; that being the first of the large possessions subsequently 
held by the family, not only in Leinster, but also in the North and South 
of Ireland. Soon after the date of the grant of the barony of Offaly, 
Maurice FitzGerald built the castle of Maynooth, as a defence for his 

roperty, the remains of which are still in existence, and possess much 
istoric interest. In 1205, Gerald FitzMaurice, son of the foregoing, 
was summoned to take his place in Parliament as Baron of Offaly. The 
high position maintained by the Geraldines of that early period is 
evidenced by both the first and second Barons of Offaly being a Lord 
Justice of Ireland. The second baron introduced into the country, in 
1215, the Order of the Franciscans, and in the following year that of the 
Dominicans. 

John FitzThomas FitzGerald, Baron of Offaly, was created Earl of 


Kildare in 1816, when he had the castle of Kildare conveyed to him and 
his heirs male.* 


* The ancient war-cry of the Geraldines of Kildare was ‘‘ Crom-a-boo,”” and that of the 
Desmond branch ‘‘Shanid-a-boo.” ‘A buid,” the Irish for ‘‘To victory,” was the usual 
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The history of the Geraldines from that period occupies a leading 

lace in the history of Ireland. At one time or another an Earl of 

ildare is recorded as the occupant of almost every leading office—Lord 
Justice, Lord Deputy, Lord Chancellor, and so on. Anon, we find the 
jealousy of contemporaries to have been aroused by the influence wielded 
by the Geraldine of the day, against whom charges of high crimes and 
treasons were not unfrequently preferred to the sovereign. In those 
feudal times, the prestige of a great chief was maintainable only by deeds 
of daring and valour. Hence the feuds between the houses of Kildare 
and Ormonde, and Desmond, as well as several others. The result was 
occasionally a victory for the Geraldine of Offaly, while at another time 
he would be under arrest. For various acts of alleged insubordination, 
Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, was arrested in Dublin by order of the 
Government, and conveyed to the Tower of London, then a place of ill 
omen to political prisoners. Previous to this event, the Lord Deputy had 
summoned a Parliament to meet at Drogheda, in which an Act was passed, 
without even the formality of any previous investigation, attainting the 
Ear! and his adherents, and another Act to abolish the war-cry and motto, 
“ Crom-a-boo.” After an imprisonment of two years in the Tower, the 
Earl was brought before the Council, where, on being informed that he 
might choose a counsellor to defend him, he replied that if permitted 
freedom of action in this respect, he would choose the best counsellorim 
all England, who would be the King himself. The King said, “a wiser 
man might have chosen worse.”” Amongst the accusers of the Earl was 
the Bishop of Meath, who, on seeing that the King appeared to be 
favourably disposed towards the prisoner, and apprehending that he might 
be set at liberty, exclaimed, “ All Ireland cannot rule this man!” which 


termination of the war-cries in Ireland, and was added to the distinctive watchword of each 
tribe. Crom (Croom) and Shanid were two castles about sixteen miles apart in the county 
Limerick, the ruins of which still remain. They belonged to the two principal branches of 
the Geraldines, and being on the borders of the O’Briens’ country, and the constant object 
of attack, ‘‘Crom-a-boo” or ‘‘Shanid-a-boo,” was shouted in opposition to the ‘‘ Lamh- 
laider-a-boo” (the ‘*Strong hand to victory”) of the O’Briens. In 1495, the Act 10 
Henry VII., c. 20, was passed ‘‘ to abolish the words ‘Crom-a-boo” and ‘ Butler-a-boo,’”” 

The following are traditions in connection. with the origin of the monkey being the crest 
of the Offaly Geraldines :— 

** John FitzThomas, afterward Earl of Kildare, then an infant, wasin the castle of Wood- 
stock, near Athy, when there was an alarm of fire. In the confusion that ensued the child 
was forgotten, and when the servants returned to search for him, the room in which he lay 
was found in ruins, Soon after a strange noise was heard on one of the towers, and on look- 
up they saw an ape, which was usually kept chained, holding the child in his arms. The 
Earl afterwards, in gratitude for his preservation, adopted a monkey for his crest and sup- 
porters; and some of his descendants, in memory of it, took the additional motto of ‘* Non 
immemor beneficii.” 

The other tradition is that Thomas FitzMaurice was only nine months old when his father 
and grandfather were slain at the battle of Callan in1261. The child was at Tralee, and on 
his attendants rushing out, alarmed at the intelligence, he was left alone in his cradle, when a 
tame baboon, or ape, took him up in his arms, and ran with him to the top of the tower of 
the neighbouring Abbey. After carrying him round the battlements and exhibiting him to 
the frightened spectators, he brought the infant back to its cradle in safety. Thomas was, in 
consequence ‘‘An Appagh” (in Irish), ‘‘Simiacus,” or ‘‘the Ape.’’ He, however, was 
ancestor to the Earls of Desmond. 

When Dean Swift was writing ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” he had quarelled with the Earl of 
Kildare, and in order to vex him, introduced into his story the part in which his hero is 


carried off and fed by the Brobdignagian ape.—Zatract from “ The Harls of Kildare and 
their Ancestors.” 
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brought forth the response from the King, “Then he shall rule all 
Ireland.” The restoration to his honours and estates soon followed, as did 
also the issue of letters patent, dated the 6th August, 1496, appointing 
the Earl Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

Of the Geraldines it has been already stated that their entire career 
has been in great part a reflex of the times in which they lived. Great 
as were the vicissitudes of their adopted country, those of the puissant 
House of Kildare were no less remarkable ; the latter having culminated 
in the execution of Thomas, the tenth Earl, and his five uncles, at Tyburn, 
on the 3rd February, 1537, after his imprisonment in the Tower of 
London for sixteen months; the barbarous sentence then pronounced 
requiring them to be drawn, hung, and quartered. 

In reference to the circumstances which led to this tragic event, no one 
ean peruse the history of the times without sympathizing with the feeling 
that induced Lord Offaly, popularly known as “ Silken Thomas,” to raise 
the standard of revolt, however ill-advised and unjustifiable the act most 
unquestionably was. His father, the ninth Earl of Kildare, one not only 
of the most powerful, but also of the most popular men of the day, was 
summoned to London to answer certain charges preferred against him in 
a report presented to the King, in which it was stated that he held many 
royal manors and castles, including, amongst others, Powerscourt, Leixlip, 
and Castledermot; that the Earl of Desmond and other lords will not 
attend Parliament nor the Council, nor aid the Deputy, unless the Earl of 
Kildare holds that office; that the Earl and his kinsmen have the 
counties of Kildare and Carlow, and that within this territory he exacts 
coin and livery; that the laws have not been executed in the county of 
Kildare for twenty-eight years by the judges, but by the seneschals of the 
Earl, who grant pardons for felonies under his seal, and in consequence of 
this the lords and gentlemen of Kildare and Carlow, instead of obeying 
the writ of the King’s sheriff, will only answer the summons of the Earl; 
that he had given his daughters in marriage to Irish chiefs, contrary to 
the Statute, and thereby formed alliances with them; and that in con- 
sequence of all these alleged high crimes and misdemeanours, it became 
expedient to withdraw the royal castles and manors from the custody of 
the Earl, and that he should be made to accouat for the tribute which he 
received from the Irish chiefs.* 

Soon after his arrival in London, the Earl was examined before the 
Council on these charges; and, without any decision being come to, he was 
committed to the Tower, the announcement of which in Ireland was 
accompanied by the false report that the “ Earl had been beheaded, and 
that the same fate was intended for his son and his brothers.” Lord 
Offaly was then only twenty years of age, though holding the important 
post of Vice-Deputy, with which he had been entrusted by his father 
previous to the latter leaving for London. On hearing of the alleged 
execution of the Earl, and of the fate which awaited himself and his 
uncles, without, as he believed, any ground of justification whatever, Lord 
Offaly at once resigned the office of Vice-Deputy, and assembled his 
followers with the view of driving the English out of Ireland+ On 


* State Papers, Vol. II., p. 182. 

+ The Earl, some time afterwards, hearing in the Tower of his son's rebellion, and having 
been shown by the Lieutenant of the Tower a copy of the excommunication of Lord Offaly, 
was so overpowered by the intelligence that he sank into a state of despondency, and died of 
grief on the 12th December, 1534, and was buried in St, Peter’s Church in the Tower, 
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St. Barnabas Day, 11th of June, 1534, he rode through the city attended 
by a guard of 140 horsemen in coats of mail, with silken fringes on their 
helmets (on which account he became generally known as “ Silken 
Thomas”), to St. Mary’s Abbey, where he had summoned the Council 
to meet. On taking his seat at the head of the Council-table, the 
members of the Council were amazed and alarmed by the followers of the 
Vice-Deputy rushing in completely armed. Having commanded silence, 
Lord Offaly thus spoke: “ Howsoever injuriously we be handled and 
forced to defend ourselves in arms, when neither our service nor our good 
meaning towards our Prince’s crown availeth, yet say not hereafter but 
that, in this open hostility which we here profess and proclaim, we have 
showed ourselves no villains nor churls, but warriors and gentlemen. 
This sword of estate is yours, and not mine. I received it with an oath, 
and have used it to your benefit. I should destain mine honour if I 
turned the same to your annoyance. Now I have need of mine own 
sword, which I dare trust. As for the common sword, it flattereth me 
with a painted scabbard, but hath indeed a pestilent edge already bathed 
in the Geraldine blood, and now is newly whetted, in hope of a further 
destruction. Therefore save yourselves from us as from open enemies, 
I am none of Henry’s Deputy; I am his foe. I have more mind to 
conquer than to govern; to meet him in the field than to serve him in 
office. If all the hearts of England and Ireland that have cause thereto 
would join in this quarrel (as I hope they will), then should he soon aby 
(as I trust he shall) for his tyranny; for which the age to come may 
lawfully scourge him up among the ancient tyrants of most abominable 
and hateful memory,’’* 

Lord Offaly then proceeded to surrender the sword of state to the 
Chancellor, who, as a well-wisher of the Geraldines, earnestly besought 
the young nobleman, in a most impressive speech, with tears in his eyes, 
not to commit so rash and wicked an act. The response was: “ My Lord 
Chancellor, I came not hither to take advice as to what I should do, but 
to give you to understand what I mind todo. It is easy for the sound 
to counsel the sick; but if the sore had smarted you as much as it 
festereth me, you would be per case as impatient as 1am. As you wish 
me to honour my Prince, so duty willeth me to reverence my father. 
Wherefore he that will, with such tyranny, execute mine innocent parent, 
and withal threaten my destruction, I may not, nor will not, hold him for 
my King. And yet, in truth, he never was our King, but our Lord, as 
his progenitors have been before him. But if it be my hap to miscarry, 
as you seem to prognosticate, catch that catch may; I will take the 
market as it riseth, and will choose rather to die with valiantness and 
liberty than to live under King Henry and villany.” t 

The warfare thus chivalrously though unwisely commenced was carried 
on, with alternations of success and failure, until the month of August in 
the following year, when the youthful Geraldine, then Earl of Kildare, 
sought an interview with Lord Leonard Grey, who was in command of 
the Royalist forces in Ireland; and in a conference held on the 18th 
August, 1535, the Earl, finding that further resistance was hopeless of 
success, surrendered himself to Lord Grey and Lord Butler, to be dis- 
posed of according to the royal pleasure. 

In the end of August, the Earl was sent prisoner to England; and so 





* Hollinshed, ‘* History of Ireland,” p. 78. + Ibid, p. 88, 
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great importance was attached to his secure keeping that Lord Grey was 
appointed to accompany him. It is recorded in the State Papers that 
immediately after his apprehension 500 men were discharged from the 
royal army, the rebellion having cost the King £40,000. The Irish 
Government were not, however, satisfied with the capture of the leader 
of the revolt, which had then been brought to a close. Sir William 
Brabazon urged Cromwell, Secretary of State, “to discharge this land of 
all the secte of the Geraldines;” and it was at length determined that 
the five uncles of the Earl, and Gerald, his half-brother, should be arrested. 
Accordingly, in February, 1536, Lord Leonard Grey, who had then be- 
come Lord Deputy, invited Sir James, Walter, and Richard FitzGerald 
to a banquet at Kilmainham; and these gentlemen, having been opposed 
to the rebellion of their nephew, and not suspecting any treachery, 
accepted the invitation. During the banquet they were seized and 
manacled in the banqueting-hall ; and the other two brothers, Oliver and 
John, were apprehended before they heard anything of the proceeding. 
The nephew, Gerald, next heir to the title, having been carried off by his 
tutor, thereby made his escape. The Chief Justice and the Master of the 
Rolls had the safe keeping of the five prisoners on their way to London ; 
and after an imprisonment of eleven months in the Tower, they were 
sentenced to death without any evidence whatever having been brought 
forward against them, and executed with their nephew at Tyburn, as 
already mentioned.* 

The apprehension of the young Earl had become a most important 
affair with the leading men in power. Lord Grey, who had previousl 
entrapped the uncles, tried a similar ruse with O’Neill and O’Donnell, 
whom he, in most conciliatory terms, invited to meet him in Dundalk on 
the 30th April, 1539, hoping that they would bring Gerald with them to 
the interview with the Lord Deputy. But, taking warning by the fate of 
the uncles, these chieftains declined to attend the summons. On the 26th 
May, Sir William Brabazon wrote to Cromwell that the King’s Majesty 
should be moved so that by some manner of means the boy might be 
apprehended, though he should be bought of some of the traitors about 
him. On the 31st October of the same year, the Lord Deputy, writing 
from “ the King’s Castle of Maynooth” to Cromwell, expressed his dis- 
appointment at not having met O’Neill, who he expected would have 
been accompanied by Gerald; “as if the case had so chanced I would 
surely have taken him; and if not, by the oath I have made to m 
sovereign Lord and Master, 1 would have taken the said O’ Neill, and 
kept him till he had caused the said Gerald to have been delivered to my 
hands.” + 

With such exertions for the arrest of the heir of the Geraldines, and 
the skilfully-devised precautions to prevent his leaving the country, it is 
marvellous how his friends should have been able to effect his escape, as 
they did from Donegal Bay about the middle of March, 1540, in a vessel 


*The death of the six Geraldines is thus noticed in the ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters :” 
“ 1537, Thomas, the son of the Earl of Kildare, the best man of the English of Ireland 
of his time, and his father’s five brothers, were put to death in England on the 3rd nones of 
February ; and all the Geraldines of Leinster were exiled and banished. The Earldom of 
Kildare was vested in the King; and every one of the family who was apprehended, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, was tortured or put to death. These were great losses, and 
the cause of lamentation throughout Ireland.” 

+ State Papers, Vol. III. p. 156. 
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bound for St. Malo. The adventures of the then juvenile representative 
of the Geraldines, who was only twelve years of age at the time of his 
brother’s arrest, his escape to France, and thence to Italy, in consequence 
of the demand for his surrender of the English Ambassador to the Court 
of France, his sojourn in Malta with the Knights of St. John, his visit to 
the coast.of Barbary, and his return to London on the death of Henry 
VIIL.,—all bear comparison with the most thrilling incidents of romance. 
And not the least interesting episode of this remarkable history is the 
love affair and subsequent marriage between the young Geraldine and a 
lady of the court of Edward VI., which event led to the issue of letters 
patent, dated 25th April, 1552, restoring to the Earl of Kildare his Irish 
estates, which proceeding was followed by the reversal of the attainder 
against himself and his adherents. 

From the period here referred to till 1744, when James, the twentieth 
Earl, succeeded to the title and estates, the career of the Geraldines had 
been an alternation of prosperity and adversity—at one time in the 
enjoyment of every honour or distinction that could be extended to them, 
often to be followed by reverses threatening to deprive them of every- 
thing, With the accession of the twentieth Earl to the title,a new 
career was opened to the Geraldines with the change in the times. The 
family residence was then in Suffolk Street; but in 1745, Lord Kildare 
selected a site for the new mansion on “ Molesworth Fields,” and com- 
menced the erection of Kildare House, afterwards called Leinster House, 
now constituting the magnificent premises of the Royal Dublin Society. 
In 1747 he was created a peer of Great Britain by the title of Viscount 
Leinster; and in 1761 a marquisate was added to the family honours, to 
be followed, five years later, by a dukedom; the present Duke being the 
third in succession who has enjoyed the title. 

Of the first Duke of Leinster, who died in Leinster House in Dublin in 
November, 1773, at the age of fifty-one, it is recorded that “he had 
great weight and authority in the House of Lords, not merely from his 
rank, but from the honourable and generous part which he always took in 
the affairs of Ireland. He seldom, if ever, spoke in public, excepting on 
some occasional visits to England, where he was as highly respected as 
illustriously allied. He not only supported his senatorial character with 
uniform independence, but as a private nobleman was truly excellent, 
living either in Dublin or among his numerous tenantry, whom he 
encouraged and protected. In every situation he was of the most unequi- 
vocal utility to his country—at Carton, in the Irish House of Lords, or 
in that of England, or speaking in the language of truth and justice in 
the closet of his sovereign. No man ever understood his part in society 
better than he did. He was conscious of his rank, and upheld it to the 
utmost ; but let it be added that he was remarkable for the dignified, 
attractive politeness, or what the French call nobleness, of his manners.” * 

William, second Duke of Leinster, was born in Arlington Place, London, 
2nd March, 1749. On the death of his elder brother he became Earl of 
Offaly, and Marquis of Kildare on his father being created Duke in 
1766. On the 28th of November, 1767, when only in his eighteenth year, 
he was elected member of the House of Cummons for the city of Dublin, 
after a contest of eighteen days’ polling with Mr. John La Touche, banker ; 
and he continued to represent the city till his father’s death in 1778, 


* «‘ Hardy's Life of Charlemont,” Vol. I. p. 167. 
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when he took his place in the House of Lords. He died on the 20th of 
October, 1804, when the present Duke succeeded to the title and estates, 
being then only in his thirteenth year. As an illustration of the standing 
of the Geraldines at the Court of St. James’ at that period, it is worthy 
of mention that the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., was one of 
the sponsors for the present Duke of Leinster. 

The improvement of their extensive estates seems to have occupied the 
attention of some of the Geraldines from a very early period. Of Gerald, 
the ninth Earl of Kildare, who died a prisoner in the Tower of London 
(the unfounded rumour of whose ‘execution there led to the rebellion of 
*“* Silken Thomas’), it is recorded in one of the reports of Lord Ossory 
and other Lords of the Council to, Cromwell, Secretary of State, dated 
January 2nd, 1536, that “he was the greatest improver of his landes in 
this land.” The vicissitudes of thése early times, however, prevented 
anything like continuous operations being carried on, and all efforts of the 
kind must have been more or less fitful until the country had a settled 
Government. Probably the first extensive scheme of improvement of a 
permanent character on the Leinster ebtate was that commenced by the 
first Duke, who expended a large amount in consolidating farms, fencing, 
and building houses for the tenants; a course of operations which has 
been persistently continued till the present time. In this peaceful age, 
deeds of daring and valour have given place to efforts on the part of those 
in high places to promote the general well-being of the community, to the 
discharge of their duties as senators, and more especially to the improve- 
ment of their own estates and the development of the resources of the 
districts in which they respectively reside; and during the past fifty 
years it may with truth be said that the esteemed and venerable nobleman 
who forms the immediate subject of this memoir has been the leader in 
every work of this character, in which respect he will occupy a position 
in history little, if at all, inferior to that of the most renowned of his 
ancestors. 

The identification of the present Duke of Leinster with almost every 
movement calculated to promote the improvement of the condition of the 
people induced the Government of Earl Grey to ask his Grace to become 
the pioneer, as it were, of the system of National Education in Ireland, 
in the celebrated letter addressed to his Grace by Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
in which the basis of the system was sketched out; and for many years 
he took an active part as one of the Commissioners of the National Board. 

In 1841, when Peter Purcell projected the establishment of a National 
Agricultural Society, the Duke warmly seconded his efforts and became a 
prominent leader of the movement; for a long series of years discharging 
the duties of President, in which position his sound sense and decision of 
character enabled him to preserve the Society from destruction during 
the exciting period of the Irish famine. At the instance of O’Connell, 
who then joined the Society for the first time, and with a special object 
in view, a resolution was adopted by a general meeting convened for its 
consideration, to abrogate the fundamental rule of the Society, that the 
discussion of matters connected with politics or measures before Parlia- 
ment should be excluded from its deliberations. The object of this pro- 
ceeding was to enable the Society to bring pressure on the Government 
of the day, to sanction works of a useful character for the employment of 
the people during the awful calamity which had then occurred. But, 
however laudable the motives which dictated this course, the Duke fore- 
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saw that once the door was opened for the admission of political contro- 
versy in an arena in which men of all parties had hitherto been able to 
meet on a common platform, in which controversy, moreover, O’Connell 
himself was expected to take a leading part, the doom of the Society 
would be sealed. Though presiding at the meeting at which the resolution 
in question was proposed, his Grace took no part in the proceedings, but 
his sentiments were well known to the leading members of the Society. 
On the resolution being carried, he at once announced his resignation as 
President, when a feeling of consternation pervaded the members generally 
—those favourable to the resolution as we!l as its opponents—and a requi- 
sion was forthwith got up and influentially sigyed, to call another general 
meeting to consider the propriety of rescinding the resolution which led 
to the retirement of his Ben This was carried unanimously, when the 
Duke was induced to resume his position as Pregident, which he continued 
to hold for many years afterwards; his zealofs discharge of the duties 
thereof challenging the admiration’ of every one with whom he came in 
contact. 

The improvement of his extensive estates has uniformly been the lead- 
ing object with the Duke; and the records of all transactions connected 
therewith have been so systematically and’ accurately kept that at any 
time a few minutes would suffice to show every arrangement entered into, 
and every item of outlay, as regards any particular holding on the entire 
property. With such record, no question of doubt could be raised as to 
what improvements had been effected by the landlord and what by the 
tenant. To this circumstance it becomes necessary to direct special at- 
tention, on account of the clamour raised against the Leinster lease—a 
modified form of lease which the passing of the Irish Land Act of 1870 
appears to have rendered desirable. 

his is not the place to enter into any formal discussion as to the policy 
of that Act. But it may be mentioned, en passant, that the exceptional 
character of the measure was defended on the ground of the alleged ex- 
ceptional circumstances of Ireland. While, as a rule, permanent improve- 
ments of every kind are executed by the landlord in Great Britain, this 
was said to be the exception in Ireland, where, agreements having been so 
frequently by parole only, it was contended that the tenant was thereby 
at the mercy of the landlord, who, on notice to quit, could determine the 
tenancy without any obligation to make compensation. So far as these 
circumstances existed, the protection of the tenant became undoubtedly 
the duty of the Legislature. But the fact was notorious that, on many of 
the largest Irish estates, the improvements were made either solely by 
the landlord, or jointly by landlord and tenant, the rent in either case 
being determined on that basis. It is obvious that to such cases the Act 
of 1870 should not have applied. That Act, however, respected existing 
contracts, and expressly provided that tenants of a certain status might 
enter into such future binding contracts as appeared to be desirable. 
The anomaly of the Act is that the generous and indulgent landlord is the 
man most harshly dealt with by its provisions, whilst the most exacting 
landlord is usually least affected by it. 

The management of the Leinster estates had long been based on the 
ee that improvements should be either effected by the landlord or 

e the subject of specific agreement if the tenant had any interest therein ; 
and therefore it was in no degree obnoxious to the strictures on which 
the Act of 1870 was based. On the passing of that Act, of which his 
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Grace was a most strenuous supporter, the advisers of the Duke, acting 
in concert with some gentlemen largely interested in the management of 
extensive estates throughout Ireland, after careful consultation, adopted 
a form of lease specially suited to the then altered relations between land- 
lord and tenant; which form was introduced on the Leinster estate, and 
also on the several estates with which these gentlemen were respectively 
connected. The main feature of the new lease is to define accurately the 
fature relations of the parties—the absence of such provision forming 
the chief cause of complaint against Irish landlords in times past—while 
it fully recognizes the right of the tenant to compensation for his improve- 
ments, affords unusual freedom of action as to cropping, and is prepared 
and executed without any expense whatever to the tenant. It is worthy 
of note, that by the tenantry of the several other estates here referred to 
no objection whatever has been made to the new lease, and this also was 
the case for some time on the Leinster estate. But a knot of political 
agitators, not resident on the property, and having little countenance 
from the tenants on it—men who advocate fixity of tenure and valuation 
rents—got up a crusade against the Leinster lease. By the leaders of 
this movement the grossest misrepresentations were used, and the usual 
virulent abuse which forms the stock-in-trade of Irish agitation was 
indulged in, in the hope that by such intimidation the Duke might be 
induced to withdraw the lease. The alleged violation of the provisions of 
the new Land Act by his Grace was made the subject of animadversion in 
the House of Commons, when the late Premier most emphatically declared 
that there was no justification whatever for the allegations then so impro- 
perly made, the Act making express provision for such agreements being 
entered into as that proposed by the Duke of Leinster. But this declara- 
tion, coming from the statesman who was mainly responsible for the Act, 
and intimately acquainted with its provisions, did not in the least abate 
the unscrupulous agitation against the Leinster lease, or the utter reck- 
lesshess of the statements made respecting it. 

The identification of the Duke throughout a long life with the Liberal 
party, and his uniform support of every public measure designed to extend 
the rights and privileges of the people, induced the Kildare agitators and 

“their allies to calculate that, rather than brave the clamour and public 
odium which they so industriously sought to foment against him, his 
«Grace would withdraw the lease as a concession to what they called 
public opinion. This result was the more confidently expected from the 
threats so freely indulged in as to ejecting Lord Otho Fitzgerald from the 
representation of the county in the event of the demands of the agitators 
not being complied with. The successful intimidation of the Duke, so 
eonfidently reckoned on, was to have been made the basis of further 
intended operations against other extensive proprietors; so that almost 
immediately after the passing of the Land Act the nucleus was formed 
for the prosecution of a more active and virulent agrarian warfare than 
had hitherto been known in Ireland. Intimidation had avowedly been 
successful in obtaining recent concessions from Ministers of the Crown; 
and a premium had thereby been offered to those who would persist 
therein, which the agitators on the occasion in question sought to turn to 
their account. 

Fortunately for the future welfare of the country, the Duke declined to 
recognize the audacious demands of the so-called tenant-right agitators of 
1872. Conscious that the difficulty of managing property in Ireland, as 
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well as that of the Government of the country itself, had been much 
increased by concessions to intimidation, and feeling assured that in 
sanctioning the policy then sought to be carried out on his estate he had 
been actuated solely by a consideration of what was fair and right, his 
Grace determined to maintain the position taken up, irrespective of 
consequences. The railings of sacerdotal agitators and political mounte- 
banks, combined with the denunciations of a seditious press preaching 
Communistic doctrines, failed for once in their object ; and by the firm- 
ness and determination then evinced, the Duke has given a blow to the 
policy of intimidation, the beneficial effect of which to the country 
generally it would be impossible to overestimate. The Communistic 
agitation for which the Leinster lease was made the pretext, and which 
for a time attracted so much attention, has already all but collapsed, 
mainly owing to the utter disregard of the mandates of its leaders 
exhibited by the Duke of Leinster. 

The improvement of his estate has already been stated to have been 
the leading object with the Duke; and no one can traverse the broad 
acres over which his genial and enlightened sway extends without bearing 
testimony to the large amount of success that has attended his efforts. 
From the evidence given before a Committee of the House of Lords in 
1867, when the relations between landlords and tenants in Ireland became 
the subject of inquiry, it appeared that the expenditure on the Leinster 
estate in buildings alone during the then preceding six years exceeded 
£17,500; and from recent inquiries we learn that the expenditure during 
the past five years on cottages and farm offices has exceeded £21,000, and 
that on drainage over £14,000. Nearly 200 acres have been recently 
planted in the most exposed parts of the estate for shelter; while every 
season continues to make a considerable addition to the extent of cottage 
accommodation for the labouring classes. 

As a country gentleman, residing a large portion of his time at Carton, 
the Duke commands the admiration and respect of every one brought into 
contact with him; whilst his simplicity of character and well-known 
integrity of purpose have secured for his Grace a degree of personal 
influence which the most brilliant talents would have failed to command. 

The Duke commenced his public career as a Whig, and from the prin- 
ciples of that party he never swerved; his opposition to everything of a 
revolutionary character being, however, no less strong than his support of 
those Liberal principles on which he believed true progress to be based. 
He has uniformly been a sincere supporter of the principles of the Re- 
formation, and a munificent patron of the Protestant Church ; the ritualistic 
proceedings which have of late come so much into vogue finding with him no 
countenance. The tastes and habits of his Grace precluded his taking any 
— part in the politics of the day, except in reference to Catholic 

mancipation—of which he was at all times the consistent supporter—when 
the celebrated Leinster Declaration, issued in October, 1828, exercised no 
small influence in preparing the public mind for the great measure of the 
following year. The Duke and a number of other influential personages 
under his leadership then came forward “to declare the conviction they 
entertained that the disqualifying laws which affected his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects were productive of consequences prejudicial in 
the highest degree to the interests of justice and the prosperity of the 
empire.” Following up this Declaration, his Grace consented to preside 
at a public banquet given soon afterwards to Lord Morpeth (who sub- 
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sequently became so much identified with this country as Chief Secretary 
and afterwards Viceroy). On that occasion O’Connell declared that “it 
was glorious to find in the chair the hereditary descendant of a race of 
patriots and often martyrs to the cause of Ireland. It was a proud moment 
to find an Irish Fitzgerald presiding over a banquet consecrated to the 
principles of freedom.” 

O’Connell was followed by Sheil, who said: “ My Lord Duke,—You 
have accomplished much good by thus assuming your natural and 
legitimate station, and placing yourself once more in that place of con- 
spicuous utility which appertains to you. Do you not, my Lord, rejoice 
at having complied with the entreaties of your fellow-citizens, and at 
having, with the hand best qualified to lift it, grasped and exalted the 
standard of which you are the hereditary bearer? Did not your heart 
beat with a generous exultation when you witnessed the affectionate 
enthusiasm and the respectful attachment with which you were hailed at 
this your return amongst us? Yes, my Lord, your bosom must needs 
have throbbed at all that you heard and saw on your entrance into this 
assembly ; and I will venture to say that at this moment, when I thus 
appeal to you, you experience emotions of deep moral pleasure far higher 
than the ordinary enjoyments which high station and vast opulence can 
bestow. You have come amongst your fellow-citizens, and they have 
_— you a most triumpbant and cordial greeting. Your power to do 

nefit to Ireland—and you are invested with glorious opportunities— 
imposes upon you a splendid obligation. You are a part of the public 
property of Ireland. You have no right to subtract yourself from her 
Your great influence, your vast possessions, your ancient nobility, your 
chieftainship amidst the peerage, all the Fitzgerald blood that for centuries 
has been shed for Ireland, concur in the creation of a political necessity 
to adhere to us. The memory of your great ancestors imposes upon you 
a patriotic obligation. You read an injunction in the epitaphs of your 
forefathers, and a voice issues from the grave that cries, ‘ Leinster, you 
belong to Ireland.’” 

During the first visit of the Queen to this country, the Duke and 
Duchess of Leinster were honoured by a visit from the sovereign, which 
is thus recorded by her Majesty in the “ Leaves” from her Journal :— 
“ August 10th, 1849.—At a quarter to twelve o’clock we set out with all 
our suite for Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s, Lord and Lady Clarendon 
in the carriage with us. We went through Woodlands, a place belonging 
to Mr. White, in which there are beautiful lime trees, and we passed by 
the Preparatory College for Maynooth, and not far from Carton we saw a 
number of Maynooth students. The park of Carton is very fine. We 
arrived there a little past one o’clock, and were received by the Duke and 
Duchess of Leinster, the Kildares, Mr. and Lady Jane Repton, and their 
two sons. We walked out into the garden, where all the company were 
assembled, and two bands playing; it is very pretty, a sort of formal 
French garden, with rows of Irish yews. We walked round the garden 
twice, the Duke leading me, and Albert the Duchess. The Duke is one of 
the kindest and best of men. After luncheon we walked out and saw 
some of the country people dance jigs, which was very amusing. The jig 
is quite different from the Scotch reel, not so animated, and the steps 
different, but very droll. We walked round the pleasure-grounds, and 
after this got into a carriage with the Duke and Duchess, our ladies and 
gentlemen following on a large jaunting car, and the people riding, running, 
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and driving with us, but extremely well behaved ; and the Duke is so kind 
to them that a word from him will make them do anything. It was very 
hot, and yet the people kept running the whole way, and had on thick 
woollen coats, which it seems they always wear here. We drove along 
the park to a spot which commands an extensive view of the Wicklow 
hills. We then went down an entirely new road, cut out of the solid 
rock, through a beautiful valley full of the finest trees, growing among 
rocks, close to a piece of water. We got out and walked across a little 
wooden bridge to a very pretty little cottage, entirely ornamented with 
shells, &c., by the Duchess. We drove back in the jaunting car, I sitting 
on one side between Albert and the Duke; the Duchess, Lady Jocelyn, 
Lord Clarendon, and Lady Waterford on the other side ; and the equerries 
on either side of the coachman.” 

The above simple narrative will be perused with interest on many 
grounds, and will give rise to melancholy reflections, when we consider 
how many of the actors in that joyous rural drama have already passed. 
away from the pomp of this transitory world. 

Amongst the distinguished visitors to Carton, we should not omit to 
make some reference to the simple friar, who effected, for his time at 
least, a great social revolution. Father Mathew, the apostle of tempe- 
rance, was at all times a welcome guest of the Duke, who, not only by 
precept, but by example, has rendered effective aid towards the abatement 
of what, notwithstanding all such efforts, has become the great curse of 
the country. 

The family mansion at Carton is rich in historical and family portraits, 
and works of art generally; the collection bearing testimony to the 
refined taste of the present owner, as well as to that of many of his 
predecessors. Amongst the objects of special historic interest may be 
mentioned the stone council-table of the Earls of Kildare, used by them 
and their allies when they sat in solemn council in the Castle of Maynooth. 
This relic of bygone days was removed from the ruins of the castle, and 
placed in the grounds adjoining the mansion, where it now remains, 
constituting, in the estimation of the antiquary, one of the richest 
treasures of the place. 

The career of the Duke of Leinster as a Freemason affords a striking 
illustration of the earnestness of his Grace in support of any object 
which meets his approval, and appears to be deserving of his co-operation. 
Support of the Masonic Order is not a new idea with him, when the 
Craft is in the enjoyment of an extent of royal and popular favour which 
cannot fail to afford a high degree of satisfaction to its members. Having 
no political end to attain, no religious creed to propagate, or no bonds of 
affinity derived from the machinations of faction of any kind, Free- 
masonry attracted but little attention in Ireland in the early part of the 
present century compared with what it now claims, when the great bulk 
of the intelligent and independent-minded members of the community 
are included within its ranks. But a society whose banner bears the 
inscription, “ peace, love, and harmony,” whose organization is based on 
the cultivation of brotherly love amongst its members, and one of whose 
er duties is the alleviation of the wants of its less fortunate 
rethren, and of those of their orphans after them—such a society was 
certain to enlist the sympathy and to command the cordial co-operation 
of the noble Duke, who has been Grand Master of the Order in Ireland 
since 1813. During that long period, it need scarcely be added that his 
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Grace was no merely ornamental head of the craft, attending only on 
ceremonial occasions. Such service would ill accord with his character, of 
which earnestness and singleness of purpose are the leading features. 
The co-operation of the Grand Master has been always most cheerfully 
afforded when most urgently required. When a question of difficulty 
would arise concerning any matter involving the welfare of the Order, or 
as to how its charities could be most effectively administered, the wise 
counsel of his Grace would be available as oie as the demands on his 
bounty would be freely discharged; and loved and revered as he is by 
all those who have been brought into contact with him, he is especially so 
amongst the Freemasons of Ireland, who regard their Grand Master with 
a feeling of fraternal regard and enthusiastic admiration which has been 
rarely accorded to any individual in any age or country. 

Several of the Geraldines have held exalted positions in the Masonic 
Order from a very early period. In 1464, Thomas, eighth Ear] of Desmond, 
Lord Justice of Ireland, was Grand Master. The same position was held 
in 1517 by Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, the Lord Deputy, whose death in 
the Tower of London has been already recorded, and in 1771 by William, 
second Marquis of Kildare, and again in 1778 by the same nobleman, on 
his becoming second Duke of Leinster. In 1813, the present Duke, as pre- 
viously observed, was elected to that high office, the duties of which he 
still continues efficiently to discharge, involving a period of service which 
has never fallen to the lot of any other grand officer of the Order. 

Amongst the events noticed in the records of the Order with which his 
Grace bas been specially connected, we may mention the banquet given 
to bim on the 24th June, 1863, on the completion of the fiftieth year of 
his holding the office of Grand Master ; and the installation of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, as Patron of the Order, at the Freemasons’ 
Hall in Dublin, on the 4th August, 1871. 

The banquet on the 24th June, 1863, was given in the Ancient Concert 
Rooms, Great Brunswick Street, the then Deputy Grand Master (now Judge 
Townshend) presiding on the occasion, when 200 ladies were present to 
pre of the “refreshment.” During the proceedings of the evening, 

is Grace referred to a circumstance with which some of those present 
might not be familiar. “In the year 1836, a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament against Secret Societies. Iwas very fortunately in the House 
of Lords when the Bill was in committee,and I moved that a clause ex- 
cepting Freemasons from its operations should be inserted in the Bill. 
Strange to say, several lords, of whose acquaintance I bad not the honour, 
came over to me, besides some friends of mine, and they said they knew 
nothing about Masonry, but that if 1 would vouch that there was no harm 
in it they would vote for my motion. I replied that I had no hesitation 
whatever in giving that pledge. At that time the Grand Lodge of 
England thought so much of what I bad done that they voted me a hand- 
some address, and I also had presented to me an address from the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland.” 

The proceedings when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
installed Patron of the Freemasons of Ireland on the 4th August, 1871, 
demand a passing notice in this memoir, from the part taken therein by 
the Duke of Leinster, and their bearing on the Order. His Grace, as 
Grand Master, read the address to the Prince, in which was conveyed 
“the most cordial and fraternal welcome of the brethren to His Royal 
Highness on his visit to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, and hailed with the 
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highest gratification his accession as a brother of the Order—following the 
example of bis royal and illustrious relatives by extending his patronage 
to it.” The Prince, in reply, expressed the satisfaction which he felt at 
the manner in which he had been received. “I think,” said His Royal 
Highness, ‘that I may, without presumption, point to the different 
Masonic meetings which, since my installation, I have attended as a proof 
of the interest I take in all that relates to Masonry, of my satisfaction to 
become the Patron of the most ancient and honourable Society of Free 
and accepted Masons, and that an opportunity has been given to me, by 
visiting Ireland, of being installed to-day.” The ceremony being com- 
pleted, His Royal Highness, after some preliminary remarks, said: 
“* Masons, before sitting down, I wish to say a word or two on 3 most im- 
portant subject. We Masons know what the objects of the Craft are. 
Our objects are those of a pure and Christian love and charity to all men, 
without distinction of class or creed. Now, brethren, I take the oppor- 
tunity of declaring, what you know full well to be the fact, that we are no 
political body ; and that Freemasons residing not only in Ireland, but in 
every part of Her Majesty’s dominions, have always been true and loyal 
to the Crown. May we all continue to promulgate the principles which 
have been instilled into our hearts and minds since we became Masons, 
and let us endeavour to walk in the paths which Masonry prescribes to us.” 
It would be interesting and instructive to trace the progress of Free- 
masonry under the Irish Constitution, with its extensive affiliations 
throughout the world, from the period of the Duke of Leinster becoming 
Grand Master till the present time. Some of the early drawbacks to the 
progress of this ancient Craft amongst us have been already referred to. 
n the absence of facilities of communication in times past, the distance 
at which invitations to meetings ceased to be obligatory was very limited; 
and although the feeling of veneration which prevails in favour of the 
preservation of the time-honoured ritual and landmarks of the Order has 
stood in the way of alterations which change of cireumstances might 
appear to have rendered desirable, yet the increase of population, as well 
as the increasing estimation in which the Craft is held, have caused 
Masonic lodges to increase with a rapidity which is truly marvellous. In 
fine, the limits of social and personal respectability may now be practically 
regarded as those of Freemasonry; save and except such as are under 
Ultramontane domination. 
A great step in advance was taken by the Grand Lodge when, in 1847, 
ossession was obtained of the second and third floors of the Commercial 
Duildings in Dublin, the general offices for transaction of business having 
been there for some time previous to that date. The accommodation 
there, however, soon fell far short of the requirements; one of the 
incidents of large numbers assembling in upper rooms—even of a sub- 
stantial structure like that of the Commercial Buildings—involving the 
somewhat ludicrous proceeding of placing a series of temporary supports 
under the staircase to guard against the possibility of its giving way on 
some of those periodical occasions when the brethren assembled in great 
force. The Order had long outgrown even the extent, to say nothing of 
the character, of the accommodation in Dame Street before a suitable site 
could be obtained for the erection of a Masonic Hall in the Irish 
metropolis; and it was not till 1870 that premises in Molesworth Street 
became available for the purpose, The mansion which has been erected 
there is in many respects worthy of the dignity and respectability of the 
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body to which it belongs, though, in point of design as well as in many of 
the details, it is fairly open to adverse criticism. The Grand Lodge 
room is an apartment of noble proportions. The three magnificent 
paintings which adorn that apartment and constitute so striking a feature 
of it, bear testimony as it were to the feeling of universality which 

ervades the Order, as contradistinguished from that pertaining to locality. 

he portrait of his Grace the Grand Master was executed by the late 
Catterson Smith, of this city ; that of the late Grand Treasurer, Mostyn, 
by Lucas, of London; and that of the Honourable Judge Townshend, 
Past Deputy Grand Master, by Barklie, of Edinburgh. The apartments 
in the new hall for the higher orders of Freemasonry are rich in decorations 
symbolic of the peculiar ceremonies for which they are respectively set 
apart; while the banqueting rooms and culinary arrangements show that 
the brethren are not unmindful of the claims of “ refreshment,” while 
always recognizing the paramount obligation of “labour” as diligent and 
skilful craftsmen. 

The readiness with which the appeals of brethren in distress are 
responded to is well known to constitute one of the leading features of 
Freemasonry ; and the watchful and continuous care devoted to the 
superintendence of Masonic orphan children supply abundant evidence 
that obligations of fraternal regard are not mere words of course, but 
that they are founded on a strong sense of duty. The periodical 
distribution of prizes to the successful pupils in the girls’ school has 
become quite a gala occasion since the extensive accommodation of the 
Exhibition building has been made available for these demonstrations. 
On such occasions the presence of the Grand Master may always be 
reckoned on; his Grace, in this as well as in all other respects, making 
personal copvenience give way to the discharge of duty, thereby setting 
an example worthy of the imitation of all classes throughout the land. 

Before concluding this portion of our subject, it may not be out of 
place to refer to the misrepresentations of which Freemasonry continues 
to be the subject. The mere circumstance of the Duke of Leinster 
having been intimately identified with the Order during a long life, should 
of itself afford an answer to the slanders so persistently indulged in, 
against Masonry, by leading dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. 
But such slanders are not of recent origin. We find, from the records of 
the Grand Lodge, that, in 1814, a petition or protest was addressed by the 
Deputy Grand Master to the Most Rev. Doctor O’Reilly, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, in reference to “the unjustifiable persecution of 
Roman Catholic Freemasons hy the pastors of their church.” Misrepre- 
sentation of Freemasonry in Ireland is thus seen not to be a matter of 
to-day, however indignant every right-minded man must be, no matter 
what his creed, at the present head of that Church in this country classing 
Masons with Ribbon-men and Fenians, by way of holding them up to 
public execration. The fact is, that Romish ecclesiastics cannot tolerate 
that their people should meet their fellow-christians of other denomina- 
tions on terms of social intimacy and fraternal regard, apprehending that 
their own influence and control might thereby be lessened ; and to appa- 
rently justify their anathemas against Freemasonry, they make charges 
_— the Order which no amount of charity can induce one to believe 
that those making such charges suppose to be well founded. In the 
recent manifestos of the “ Catholic Gnion,” repeated reference is made 
to the alleged combination on the part of Freemasons throughout the 
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world against Catholicity. The members of the Order can well afford to 
treat with contempt such malicious and wholly unjustifiable slanders and 
misrepresentations ; while they can scarcely avoid coming to the conclu- 
sion that any system of religion whose leaders resort to deliberate fabrica- 
tions in support thereof, must partake, in reality, but little of the 
character of that mission which was to bring “ peace on earth, and good- 
will towards men.” 

The Duke of Leinster has always been‘a special patron of music, and 
in early life he was a performer of no mean ability; his Grace and some 
of the juvenile members of his family having in this capacity appeared at 
the concerts of the Philharmonic and other Societies. As a musical com- 
poser, Lord Otho Fitzgerald has won a high place, “The Spirit of the 
ae. being one of the most deservedly popular pieces of dance music of 
the day. 

In the Marquis of Kildare the Duke is destined to have a worthy 
successor. To the industry and good taste of the noble Marquis, his 
two volumes on the “ Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors” bear most 
honourable and conclusive testimony. With so great a temptation to 
extend the range of observation, the materials for the purpose in some 
cases being so abundant that the difficulty lay in selection, the author of 
these volumes has for the most part confined them to a mere record of 
historic documents, in which respect they serve as models worthy to be 
followed by those engaged in similar tasks. In 1870, Lord Kildare was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom in anticipation of his succession to 
the Dukedom. He is Chancellor of the Queen’s University, a Commis- 
sioner of National Education, and President of the Royal Dublin Society. 

We cannot better conclude this Memoir than by simply repeating the 
appropriate words of the Queen, quoted in a preceding page, which every 
one acquainted with his Grace will re-echo with enthusiasm : 


“THE DUKE IS ONE OF THE KINDEST AND BEST OF MEN.” 
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“ Our life is twofold; Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and Existence: Sleep hath its own world 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 

And dreams in their development have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 

They take a weight from off our waking toils. 
They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity; 

They pass like spirits of the past,—they speak 

Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 

The tyranny of pleasure, and of pain; 

coy make us what we were not—what they will, 

And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 

The dread of vanished shadows. Are they so? 

Is not the past all shadow? What are they? 

Creations of the mind?—The mind can make 

Substance and people planets of its own 

With beings brighter than have been, and give 

A breath in forms which can outlive all flesh. 

I would recall a vision which I dreamed, 









By introducing the subject of 
dreams to the reader by means of 
an extract from a poem by Lord 
Byron—which, at least before the 
sun of Tennyson had reached the 
zenith, was lately so well known— 
we are spared the necessity of pre- 
fixing any motto which, while pro- 
fessing to be more exact and precise, 
would in fact be narrower and more 
exclusive. Poetry outstrips science, 
and leaves behind and below it even 
the speculations of the reason. 
Poetry gracefully takes cognizance 
of the unknown and the undefined. 
And to such categories are dreams, 
after the ages of inquiry of which 
they have been the objects, to be 










































































referred even in the boasted en- 
lightenment of the nineteenth 
century. 





The history of dreams is singular. 








Perchance in sleep—for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years; 
And curdles a long life into one hour.” 


Early in the history of the world 
they were consecrated by having 
been adopted as vehicles for the 
manifestation of the Divine power 
and presence, or for the delivery of 
the Divine will. It was natural 
that men with a firm belief in such 
consecrations, even if occasional 
ones, should have a tendency to 
regard dreams and visions of the 
night with a pious or superstitious 
awe, as if they were, either actually 
or possibly, the messengers and 
ministers of Heaven. It is to this 
circumstance that we are to look 
for an explanation of the prevalence 
of divination, in which dreams came 
very soon to occupy a very impor- 
tant department. If dreams, or 
any other natural or spiritual 
neers, had once or oftener 
een dignified by being made the 
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instruments of Divine revelation, it 
was to be expected from the con- 
stitution of human nature, from 
its prurience and its proneness to 
investigation, that a science of 
divination should be raised upon 
the observations of these natural 
or mental phenomena, which, when 
applied to dreams, went by the name 
of oneirocritics—the doctrine, that 
is, of dream-investigation and ex- 
planation. 

It is remarkable that out of all 
the innumerable methods of finding 
out the will of Heaven and of anti- 
cipating a knowledge of the future, 
the method of dream-explanation 
should have commended itself most 
widely to the philosophic as differ- 
enced from the popular or super- 
stitious mind. It was felt too 
keenly by the waking man—born, 
let us say, in Greece, or in apy 
other country outside the pale of 
direct Jewish revelation—that a 
communion more close than seemed 
ee to him was desirable to be 

ept up between heaven and earth. 
If a contemned celestial light had 
been withdrawn, it was to be 
approximately compensated by a 

romethean theft of fire. If the 
ladder of angelic descent and 
ascent were folded up, tentative 
scaling-ladders, which the bitter 
experience of ages demonstrated to 
be too short by at least a hair's 
breadth, were to be planted in the 
direction of the sky. Thus it was 
that, as pointed out by the author 
with whom we are about to travel 
through a few pages in company— 
thus it was that, “throughout the 
Gentile world, in the place of re- 
velation, which was God’s method 
of exhibiting His plans from above, 
arose the act and practice of divina- 
tion, which was man’s method of 
peering into them from below.”’* 

The attitude of the popular 
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heathen mind, and the tendency to 
idolatry and superstition which it 
involved, have never been more 
tenderly or more pathetically de- 
— than by the Greek rhetorician, 

io Chrysostom, who in his twelfth 
oration has the following pregnant 
passage :—“ The wise may, indeed, 
adore the gods as being far from us ; 
but there exists in all men an eager 
longing to adore and worship the 
gods as nigh. For as children, torn 
from father and mother, feel a 
powerful and affectionate longing, 
often stretch out their hands after 
their absent parents, and often 
dream of them,—so the man who 
heartily loves the gods for their 
benevolence towards us and their 
relationship with us, desires to be 
continually near them, and to have 
intercourse with them ; so that many 
barbarians, ignorant of the arts, 
have called the very mountains and 
trees gods, that they might recog- 
nize them as nearer to themselves.” 

But also with the people amongst 
whom, on account of a peculiar 
favour rather than a peculiar desert, 
the line of successive revelations 
was left unbroken, there arose an 
impatience for indications more 
circumstantially minute and prac- 
tical than was consistent with the 
terms of a revelation which had 
principally to do with things of 
principal interest ; and which, laying 
down general laws and insisting 
upon general moral sequences, left 
poe cases to be solved, in the 
ight of these and with the guidance 
of the individual conscience, by a 
less or more painful process of 
ratiocination. From this process 
the sluggish or stupid Jew recoiled ; 
and as the Gentile bad set up 
divination as a succedaneous reve- 
lation, so the Jew erected it as a 
subsidiary or supplementary one. 
Both Jew and Gentile agreed in 


* Seafield’s ‘‘ Literature and Curiosities of Dreams.” 
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this, that it was convenient to have 
a hack Providence, which would 
work to order in imperial trappings, 
and not refuse to swink in any the 
most vulgar of hayband harness. 

Divination was discriminated by 
the ancients as natural and artifi- 
cial. The instruments of artificial 
divination were as numerous as the 
productions of nature. Observations 
were made, inter alia, on the 
heavenly bodies, and on the various 
meteorological phenomena; on the 
cries and the flight of birds; on 
trees, plants, beans, flour, and vege- 
tables generally ; on rain and bodies 
of water; on goats, rats, and other 
quadrupeds; on cocks, eggs, and 
cheese ; on numbers, dice, staves 
or wands, mirrors, stones, tablets, 
and knuckle-bones ; on paroxysmal 
affections, as sneezing and laughing, 
and on involuntary motions of the 
body ; on the body itself and its 
parts, as the entrails of men and of 
other animals, the hair, the skull, 
the eyes, the forehead and physiog- 
nomy, the lines of the hand, the 
blood, and the liver; on men and 
women, boys and virgins; on the 
name and on the nativity of the 
consulter; and on the clefts, cracks, 
and projections of the earth’s sur- 
face. Divination was further 
practised by means of libations of 
wine ; the summoning of the dead, 
and the evoking of demons; the 
description of circles ; the consulta- 
tion of the poets, chiefly of Homer, 
Virgil, and the Sibylline verses ; 
and again by means of fire, shadows, 
ashes on the hearth, and the fumes 
of incense. 

Natural divination was conver- 
sant “about presentiments of future 
events, not proceeding by reason or 
conjecture, nor on the observation 
and consideration of particular 


signs; but yielding to some excite- 
ment of mind, or to some unknown 
influence subject to no precise rules 
or restraint, as is often the case 
with men who dream, sometimes 
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with those who deliver predictions 
in a frenzied manner, as Bacis of 
Beotia, Epimenides the Cretan, 
and the Erythrean Sibyl. And 
under this head we ought to rank 
oracles—not those which are drawn 
by lot, but those which are uttered 
under the influence of some divine 
instinct and inspiration.”—(Cicero’s 
treatise, De Divinatione.) 

Epicurus, as was necessary to his 
consistency, denied the worth of 
either of these species of divination, 
the natural or the artificial. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, were 
inclined to look favourably on both 
kinds, believing that the being of a 
God and the manifestation of His 
will were inseparable in thought. 
The Peripatetics, rejecting the arti- 
ficial as the suspicious handiwork of 
augurs and systematic interpreters, 
recognized the validity of oracular 
and dream revelations. It is much 
to say in favour of these last philo- 
sophers that the position of Scrip- 
ture is broadly and essentially the 
same as theirs. Artificial divination 
is in the Bible everywhere repre- 
hended; natural divination, on the 
other hand, is, perhaps, for the most 
part not only held in honour, but 
announced as a frequent and valu- 
able vehicle of Divine revelation. 
The rejection and recognition of 
the Peripatetics were severally 
ratified by Cratippus, who is praised 
in Cicero’s De Divinatione as a man 
of remarkable sagacity, and who 
defended his belief in the trust- 
worthiness of natural divination on 
such grounds as the following— 
“ That there is in the exterior world 
a sort of divine soul, whence the 
human soul is derived ; and that that 
portion of the human soul which is 
the fountain of sensation, motion, 
and appetite, is not separate from 
the action of the body; but that 
portion which partakes of reason 


‘and intelligence is then most ener- 


getic when it is most completely 
abstracted from the body.” 
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“Of Biblical Dreams,” writes the 
author to whom we are more 
indebted than to any other single 
individual for the method and ma- 
terial of the present article, “ there 
are three well-defined kinds :— 


(1) Those which are characterized 
either (a) by a Divine manifestation ; 
or (b) by an angelic visitation of such 
a nature as to be immediately and 
necessarily demonstrative of Divine 
authenticity. 

**(2) Those to which the sacred text 
explicitly refers as being characterized 
either (a) by angelic agency, which, 
professing or not to be Divine, was in 
fact diabolical; or (b) by the invention 
of some sordid trafficker in dreams, to 
whom truth and falsehood were alike 
indifferent, and who cared to secure 
only so much plausibility and veri- 
similitude as would suffice to keep to- 
gether his credit and his clientéle. 

(3) Those which, barely narrated, 
are to be judged indifferently, and by 

recisely the same canons as extra- 
Biblical dreams—which evidence what- 
ever Divine or anti-Divine commission 
they may be charged with, only morally; 
and which postpone the recognition 
of their claims to significance till 
future events shall have approved their 
validity. 

“The above formed, so to speak, the 
aristocracy or chivalry of dreams, that 
either blazoned a motto, claimed a 
crest, or wore a cognizance. But be- 
sides these there were the ot modXoi, the 
mob of dreams that fell beneath the dig- 
nity of classification, that flitted across 
the brain as tracelessand meaningless as 
the motes across a sunbeam, and that 
from their utter vanity were pressed 
into the service of proverb, metaphor, 
and simile, to point the moral of light- 
ness, worthlessness, and evanescence.” 
(“ Literature and Curiosities of 
Dreams.’’) 


The same author proceeds to 
analyze various typical or represen- 
tative dreams of the Bible; but 
without lingering on this ground, 
which, although familiar, is treated 
with a freshness and originality that 
have met with cordial recognition, 
we proceed to cull from the argu- 
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ments which he has collected in 
favour of the plausibility of the 
position that “Dreams descend from 
Jove.” In the chapter “ On Dreams 
as being sent by God,” it is the 
heathen world of thought and 
opinion that is almost exclusively 
illustrated. Instances are exhibited 
from Homer, both from the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, to show how much 
that grand old poet favoured the 
idea of a divine genesis for the 
dream. The poet Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, carries the matter of the 
origin of dreams with even a higher 
hand than Homer. In fact, his 
account of dreams is not so much 
an account of their origin, as a 
statement of their genealogy as 
divine personages of a humbler 
grade. 


“ Abhorred Fate, and dark Necessity, 

And Death, were born from Night; 
by none embraced, 

These gloomy Night brought, self- 
conceiving, forth ; 

And Sleep: and all the hovering 
hosts of Dreams.” 


Cicero, in his De Natura Deorum, 
has a passage substantially to the 
same effect. The three great tragic 
poets of Greece, following the lead 
of their master, Homer, have se- 
verally, here and there throughout 
their works, fully evidenced the 
hold which a belief in the divine 
commission and significance of the 
dream had upon their minds ; whilst 
Herodotus, the “fatherof History,” 
deals with dreams in such a way as 
to show that he regarded them with 
a reverence due to divinely origi- 
nated phenomena. The stakes which 
men, throughout his history, hazard 
upon the trustworthiness of these 
nocturnal experiences, whether the 
event justify their credence or not, 
can be redeemed from the charge 
of madness only on the supposition 
that they were thoroughly possessed 
with the idea of divine interven- 
tion and direction. Thus we find 








the Ethiopian, Sabacon, voluntarily 
withdrawing from Egypt, after en- 
joying its sceptre for fifty years, 
from mere trust in the monition 
of dreams. Sethon, an Egyptian 
priest, encouraged by a dream, suc- 
cessfully encountered, with a mob 
of suttlers and artisans, the disci- 
plined soldiers of Sennacherib, 
“King of the Arabians and As- 
Syrians,” whose arms, bows and 
shields, were opportunely rendered 
useless by the attacks of field-mice, 
that on the eve of battle gnawed 
the strings, the thongs, and the 
quivers. Cambyses, on the strength 
of a vision, caused the precautionary 
assassination of Smerdis, his brother. 
Otanes, the Persian general, re- 
pled Samos, which he had just 
efore utterly deprived of its in- 
habitants. And a dream sufficed to 
win over the obstinate Artabanus 
to a coincidence in the plans of 
Xerxes, his nephew, for the invasion 
of Greece. 

Plato and other philosophers gave 
adhesion to the same theory; and 
many Christian fathers, and many 
reverend divines of our own church, 
have delighted to recognize in 
dreams a peculiar department of 
angelic activity. The following is 
one of the latest, as it is one of the 
most emphatic, illustrations of the 
intensity with which a belief in 
dreams as vehicles of supernatural 
ee and knowledge is still held 

y.some of the humbler classes in 

France. The anecdote appeared in 
November, 1864, in Galignani’s 
Messenger, and was circulated by 
many English newspapers under 
the title of “Sending a Letter to 
Heaven :”’— 


“A lady residing in the Rue de 
Rivoli returned some time since from 
a visit she had made in the department 
of Finisterre, bringing with her a 


young orphan fm poor, but very . 
v 


pretty, named Yvonne S——, whom 


she engaged as her waiting-maid. 
Last month, a short time after her 
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return to Paris, the lady died. When 
the lady had been prepared for the 
coffin, and was for a short time left 
alone, Yvonne was seen to go stealthily 
into the room, lift up the shroud, and 
then hastily leave. The first idea was 
that she had taken a ring which, at 
the express desire of the deceased, had 
been left on her finger. On examina- 
tion, however, the ring was discovered 
to be untouched, but a paper was seen 
to be attached with a pin to the shroud. 
On inspection it was found to be a 
letter addressed by the young orphan 
to her mother, who died two years 
ago, and was as follows: ‘My good 
Mother,—I have to tell you that 
M. B—— has made me an offer of 
marriage. As you are no longer here, 
I beg you to make known to me in a 
dream whether I ought to marry him, 
and to give me your consent. I avail 
myself, in order to write to you, of the 
opportunity of my mistress, who is 
going to Heaven.’ The letter was 
addressed, ‘To my Mother in Heaven.’ 
The person alluded to in the letter is 
one of the tradesmen of the deceased 
lady, who, having been struck with 
the good conduct of the young girl, 
has made her an offer of marriage.” 


From a chapter of Mr. Seafield’s 
book, entitled, “‘ Causes, Uses, and 
Phenomena of Dreams,” we extract 
the followimg paragraphs, as illus- 
trating the freakish character of 
the dream—of the intellect, that is, 
when, still in partial activity, it has 
exchanged the imperious command 
of the will for the more elastic 
guidance of the fancy :— 


“Waking self-consciousness and 
ambition are apt to produce dreaming 
realities of surpassing grandeur We 
look down on ordinary Empires; sneer 
at the Emperor of China, who parades 
his cousinship to the moon, as at a 
man who is proud of his poor rela- 
tions; and we regard the planetary 
system generally as a mere Leonediie. 
With more chastened love of distinc- 
tion, we have dreamed in our ‘black 
country’ curacy of the pleasure of 
ministering to the necessities of fa- 
shionable souls; or in some modest 
‘religious house’ in the Isle of Ely, 
‘hard by a fenne,’ have taken the peat 
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reek that came through the opened 
window for the incense of St. Magus, 
or for the sweeter savour of adulation 
for a sermon unequalled and ever to 
be unequalled in our waking moments. 
We have spoken at the bar like Cicero; 
in the Lords, like Pericles ; like Demos- 
thenes, in the Commons; and to our 
democratic constituency, like Cleon. 
We have etherealized a budget, like 
Gladstone; have debated like Bright 
and Disraeli; and translated Homer 
in a Derby gallop. We have written 
epics like Paradise Lost or the Fall 
of Babylon ; we have waked to ecstasy 
the living lyre, like Fletcher or like 
Tennyson; we have produced dramas, 
like Shakespeare or like Boucicault, 
which we have played like Kemble or 
like Widdicombe. Lying in bed, mute 
and inglorious, we have sung like 
Mario or like Patti; showed an amazed 
and admiring public a pas unknown 
to Terpsichore; or danced with eight 
other scholastic angels on the point of 
a medieval needle. We have found 
out a philosophical method that will 
supersede the Baconian, as Pegasus 
would outstrip a Suffolk ‘ Punch ;’ we 
have at last discovered the latent fal- 
lacy that vitiates (&dipus’s solution 
of the riddle of the Sphinx; with our 
mind's eye we have discovered the stars 
of the future; or wakened ourselves 
with shouting Hureka at the sublime 
invention of a shirt. Shooting at lon 
range, we have beaten Armstrong mal 
Whitworth with a pop-gun charged 
with Holloway’s Pills; we have settled 
the question of homceopathy to the 
satisfaction of the College of Physi- 
eians, and other experts in the art of 
medical ignorance; and triumphantly 

rformed all the surgical operations 
in the French and German armies, 
with a philanthropic neutrality un- 
snaiiatad in anything but a royal 
speech. 

“There is in dreams a sort of 
safety-valve for disappointment. The 
veteran, maimed and broken in con- 
stitution by the fortunes of war, is 
compensated by a sleeping identifica- 
tion with the happier merchant. The 
merchant, tossed by the east wind, and 
at loggerheads with the ocean, dreams 
uneasily of the preferable shock of 
battle that in one supreme moment 
brings speedy death or joyful victory. 
The farmer, going down home in a 
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state of depression from Mark Lane or 
his pera corn-market, shares the 
ideal bliss of his brother, the attorney; 
whilst the latter takes refuge from t 
dry mould and must of Chancery 
Lane amongst the dew-spangled to 
of the husbandman’s turnips. The 
mind of the pauper becomes a king- 
dom; the deaf man hears music finer 
than the sonatas of Beethoven; the 
blind man sees double; and the lame 
man leaps as a hart or a meteor, or 
wings his flight— 
‘ From star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the a spreads its flaming 
wall.’ 


“ Distance is annihilated; our own 
planet is a sand-grain; and the entire 
universe an hour-glass. The equator 
becomes the girdle of the pole: ice- 
bergs build up their towers in the Red 
Sea; the diameter of a planetary orbit 
is a hop-skip-and-jump; and the sun 
is brought near enough to serve as a 
cheese-toaster. Time isnomore. We 

ive our right hand to Adam, and our 
eft to Campbell’s Last Man; a cyclic 
year is but the interval between two 
fever-pulses. 

“The dreamer stands on the verge 
of a precipice, and does not wink when 
he sees Death grinning at him from a 
thousand feet below. He is braver 
than Hector, fiercer than Achilles, 
stronger than Thor, more redoubtable 
than Jack the Giant-Killer. He has 
more transmigrations than Pythagoras, 
more avataras than Krishna, more 
impersonations than Bottom or Gar- 
rick, more rope-tricks than Calcraft 
or Maskelyne and Cooke. He is a 
greater general than Hannibal, Cesar, 
or Napoleon; a more accomplished 
fiddler, and a more colossal incendiary 
than Nero; a more skilful slayer of 
flies than Domitian, of lions than 
Jules Gerard, of gorillas than Du 
Chaillu. He is a lover more sad than 
Dante, more mad than Tasso, more 
long-winded than Petrarca, more suc- 
cessful than Rochester, Wilkes, or 
Mirabeau; or, again, more unfortunate 
than Pope or Gibbon.” 


Certainly phenomena such as are 
alluded to above are far enough 
removed from the kind of dream 
whose sublime proportions or signi- 
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ficance could challenge the inter- 
vention of a divinity. They would 
rather remind us of the freaks of 
Queen Mab, and the fairies, her 
angels and assistants, to whose most 
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of the small encouragement given 
to the early efforts of his muse 
by his kinsman Dryden, the Dean 
managed to write verses which— 
whether for their poetic properties, 


exalted and aérial natures we have, 
by its very title, dedicated this 
article. The passage we refer to is 
the beautiful one in Romeo and 
Juliet, which is a locus classicus. 
Dean Swift is harder and more 
realistic than Shakespeare. In spite 


or for some other valid qualifica- 
tion, probably not so creditable to 
human nature—the world would not 
willingly allow to perish utterly. 
Amongst these is preserved a poem 
“On Dreams: an Imitation of 
Petronius.” 


“Those dreams that on the silent night intrude, 
And with false flitting shades our minds delude, 
Jove never sends us downwards from the skies; 
Nor can they from infernal mansions rise ; 

But all are mere productions of the brain, 
And fools consult interpreters in vain. 


“‘ For when in bed we rest our weary limbs, 
The mind unburdened sports in various whims; 
The busy head with mimic art runs o’er 
The scenes and actions of the day before. 


“The drowsy tyrant, by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes some patriot head. 
With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he spilt. 


“The soldier, smiling, hears the widow’s cries, 
And stabs the son before the mother's eyes; 
With like remorse his brother of the trade, 
The butcher, fells the lamb beneath his blade. 


“The statesman rakes the town to find a plot, 
And dreams of forfeitures by treason got; 
Nor less Tom T—dman, of true statesman mould, 
Collects the city filth in search of gold. 


“ Orphans around his bed the lawyer sees, 
And takes the Plaintiff’s and Defendant’s fees; 
His fellow pickpurse, waiting for a job, 
Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. 


“The kind physician grants the husband’s prayers, 
Or gives relief to long-expectant heirs; 
The sleeping hangman ties the fatal noose, 
Nor unsuccessful waits for dead men’s shoes. 


“The grave divine, with knotty ie perplext, 


As if he was awake, nods o’er his text; 
While the sly mountebank attends his trade, 
Harangues the rabble, and is better paid. 


“The hireling senator of modern days, 
Bedaubs the guilty great with nauseous praise; 
And Dick, the scavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in W—1—le’s face.” 
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By this time it is probable the 
reader would be glad to change the 
sphere of theory and speculation, 
however pleasantly or piquantly 
expressed, for the sphere of instance 
and example. Before, however, we 
turn, in order to supply his desi- 
deratum, to the teeming budget of 
anecdote with which Mr. Seafield’s 
work supplies us, we should like to 
cite an authority or two in support 
of a theory which, without being 
new, abstruse, or surprising, is yet 
in general kept in the background, 
and which has at present a very 
scanty literature. We allude to 
the theory—if we do not underrate 
the value of such observation as 
has been made, by using a word 
which has a tentative and halting 
appearance—that dreaming, so far 
from being confined to man, is par- 
ticipated by many other and lower 
members of the animal creation. 
Aristotle—and after him Pliny, 
who quotes almost his’ ipsissima 
verba—in his History of Animals, 
observes warily :—‘ Concerning the 
sleep and watchfulness of animals, 
it is quite manifest that all vivi- 
parous animals with feet both 
sleep and are awake; for all that 
have eyelids sleep with the eyes 
closed; and not only men appear 
to dream, but horses, oxen, sheep, 
goats, dogs, and all viviparous quad- 
rupeds. Dogs show this by barking 
in their sleep. It is not quite clear 
whether oviparous animals dream, 
but it is quite plain that they 
sleep.”” Inductive science, so far 
as it took cognizance of the con- 
dition of sleeping animals and their 
functions, seems to have made 
little progress between the times 
of Aristotle and Pliny; for, as we 
have just said, the latter repeats 
the sense of his master in almost 
his very words, and with the same 
limitation and hesitation ubout the 
dreaming powers of oviparous ani- 
mals. Modern observation, how- 
ever, would seem to have settled 
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the question in the affirmative. In 
his Philosophy of Mystery, Mr. 
Walter C. Dendy obseryes :— 


“Creatures to whom the gift of in- 
tellect is not granted, in which innate 
ideas cannot arise, still evince the 
faculty of memory. It is, therefore, 
possible that fish and insects, possess- 
ing memory, dream. Of course, the 
doctrines of Pythagoras and Simon- 
ides, and the story of the interpre- 
tation of the language of birds by the 
Vizier of Sultan Mahmoud, are mere 
fables, and the cackling of the Roman 
geese was accidental; yet the bird 
does ag the memory of language 
and the faculty. 

“ Nightingales’ notes (as Bechstein 
has beautifully recorded them) seem 
to me like the Mexican language, and 
to express variety of sentiments of 
adoration and love. ‘lhe parrot, mag- 
pie, jackdaw, jay, starling, and bull- 
finch, are prattlers; and the exquisite 
little canary, the pupil of my friend 
Mrs. H , the pet, indeed, not only 
of its mistress, but of statesmen and 
learned physiologists, warbled its words 
in purest melody. From Sir William 
Temple we learn the faculty of the 
wonderful parrot of Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, at the Hague, that responded 
almost rationally to promiscuous ques- 
tions. Granting, then, this faculty of 
memory, it is clear that the bird may 
dreant; and I may add a quotation 
from the ‘ Domestic Habits of Birds,’ 
in proof of this :— 

“** We have, however, heard some of 
these night songs which were mani- 
festly uttered whilst the bird was 
asleep, in the same way as we some- 
times talk in our sleep, a circumstance 
remarked by Dryden, who says,— 


‘The little birds in songs their dreams 
repeat.’ 


We have often observed this in a 
wild bird. On the night of the 6th of 
April, 1811, about ten o’clock, a dun- 
nock (Accentor modularis) was heard 
in the garden to go through its usual 
song more than a dozen times very 
faintly, but distinctly enough for the 
species to be recognized.’ The night 
was cold and frosty, but might it not 
be that the little musician was dream- 
ing of summer and sunshine? Aristotle, 
indeed, proposes the question—whether 
5 
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animals hatched from eggs ever dream ? 
Macgrave, in reply, expressly says 
that his ‘ parrot, Laura, often rose in 
the night and prattled while half 
asleep.’ ” 


We shall now give a few re- 
markable dreams, vouched for with 
more or less authority, from the 
time of Pliny the younger to our 
own :— 


“Tam deeply afflicted,” says Pliny, 
in one of his letters to Maximus, “with 
the news I have received of the death 
of Fannius, not only as I have lost in 
hint a friend whose eloquence and po- 
liteness I admired, but a guide whose 
judgment I pursued; and, indeed, he 

ssessed a most penetrating genius, 
improved and quickened by great expe- 
rience. There are some circumstances 
attending his death which aggravate 
my concern. But what I particularly 
regret is, that he has left unfinished a 
very noble work in which he was en- 
gaged. Notwithstanding his full em- 
ployment at the bar, he had undertaken 
a history of those persons who had 
been put to death or banished by Nero, 
of which he had perfected three books. 
They are written with great delicacy 
and extactness; the style is pure, and 
preserves a proper medium between the 
plain narrative and the historical; and 
as they were very favourably received 
by the public, he was the more desirous 
of being able to complete the rest. The 
hand of death is ever, in my estima- 
tion, too severe and too sudden when 
it falls upon such as are employed in 
some immortal work. 

“ Fannius, long before his death, had 
a strong presentiment of what has 
happened. He dreamed one night that, 
as he was in his study with his papers 
before him, Nero came in, and placing 
himself by his side, took up the first 
three books of this history, which he 
read through, and then went away. 
This dream greatly alarmed him, and 
he looked upon it as an intimation that 
he should not carry on this history fur- 
ther than Nero had read; and so the 
eveut proved.” 


From a dream of fate limiting: 


literature, we turn to a dream 
which acted the part of an Evan- 
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gelist. It is from Battista Fregoso’s 
De Dictis et Factis Memorabilibus ; 
and is delivered as having been 
told by St. Austin to Eradius :— 
“ There was a physician of Carthage, 
who was a sceptic regarding im- 
mortality and the soul’s separate 
existence. It chanced one night 
that this man, Genadius by name, 
dreamed of a beautiful city. On the 
second night, the youth who had 
been his guide reappeared, and 
asked if Genadius remembered 
him ; he answered, ‘ Yes,’ and also 
his dream. ‘And where,’ said the 
apparition, ‘ were you then lying? ’ 
‘In my bed sleeping. ‘And if 
your mind’s eye, Genadius, sur- 
veyed a city, even while your body 
slept, may not this pure and active 
spirit still live, and observe, and 
remember, even though the body 
may be shapeless and decayed 
within its sepulchre?’ Genadius, 
convinced, abandoned his heresy, 
and ever after stood firm in the 
Catholic faith.” 

In the Life of Sir Thomas More, 
written, probably, by Nicholas 
Harpsfield, we have an account of 
how the future greatness of that 
eminent man was foreshadowed to 
his mother :—“ Sir Thomas More’s 
mother sawe inher sleepethenumber 
of children she should have, written 
as it were in her marriage ring; 
and the forms, shapes, and counte- 
nances of them all. One was very 
dim and obscure, and could skarcelie 
be discerned ; for of one she suffered 
by an untimelie byrth—an aborse- 
ment. Another she saw full bright 
and beautiful, and fairer than all 
the rest; whereby, no doubt, was 
this lampe of Epgland prefigured.” 

The next specimen we give is, 
perbaps, rather a jeu d’esprit, than 
a sober narrative professing autho- 
rity and claiming belief. It is 
entitled by Mr. Seafield “ Compara- 
tive Dreaming,” and is extracted 
by him from Juan de Luna’s Life 
of Lazarillo de Tormes:—* Three 
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companions, of whom two were 
tradesmen and townsmen, and the 
third a villager, on the score of 
devotion went on pilgrimage to a 
noted sanctuary; and as they went 
on their way, their provision began 
to fail them, insomuch that the 

had nothing to eat but a little flour, 
barely sufficient to make of it a 
very small loaf of bread. The 
tricking townsmen seeing this, said 
between themselves: ‘ We have but 
little bread, and this companion of 
ours is a great eater, on which 
account it is necessary we should 
think how we may eat this little 
bread without him! When they 
had made it and set it to bake, the 
tradesmen seeing in what manner 
to cheat the countryman, said :— 
‘ Let us all sleep, and let him which 
shall have the most marvellous 
dream betwixt all three of us, eat 
the bread.’ This bargain being 
agreed upon, and settled between 
them, they lay down to sleep. The 
countryman, discovering the trick 
of his companions, drew out the 
bread half-baked, ate it by himself, 
and turned again to sleep. Ina 
little while, one of the tradesmen, 
as if frightened by a marvellous 
dream, began to get up, and was 
asked by his companion why he was 
so frightened. He answered, ‘I 
am frightened and dreadfully sur- 
prised by a marvellous dream. It 
seems to me that two angels, open- 
ing the gates of heaven, carried me 
before the throne of God with great 
joy.’ His companion said: ‘ This 
is a marvellous dream, but I have 
seen another more marvellous, for 
I saw two angels who carried me 
over the earth to hell.’ The coun- 
tryman hearing this, made as if he 
slept, but the townsmen, desirous 
of finishing their trick, awoke him ; 
and the countryman, artfully as one 
surprised, answered: ‘ Who are 
these that call me?’ They told 


him: ‘We are thy companions!’ 
He asked them: ‘How did you 
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return?’ They answered: ‘We 
never went hence; why do you 
talk of our return?’ The country- 
man replied: ‘It appeared to me 
that two angels, opening the gates 
of heaven, carried one of you before 
our Lord God, and dragged the 
other over the earth to bell; and I 
thought you never would return 
hither, as I have never heard of any 
one coming back from Paradise or 
from hell; and so I arose and ate 
all the bread by myself.’ ” 

John Aubrey, to whom we are 
indebted for a good deal of gossip 
that throws light upon the social 
incidents of his time—the latter 
part of the seventeenth century— 
has, in his Miscellanies, left for the 
instruction and edification of all 
future ages the records of some 
remarkable dreams. Aubrey, it 
may be remarked, was a Fellow of 
the then newly-instituted Royal 
Society. 

“When Dr. Harvey, one of the 
Physicians’ College, in London, being a 

oung man, went to travel towards 

adua, he went to Dover, with several 
others, and shewed his pass, as the rest 
did, to the Governor there. The Gov- 
ernor told him that he must not go, but 
he must keep him prisoner. The Doc- 
tor desired to know ‘ For what reason P 
how he had transgressed?’ ‘ Well, it 
was bis will to have it so.” The pac- 
quet-boat hoisted sail in the evening, 
which was very clear, and the Doctor's 
companions in it. There ensued a ter- 
rible storm, and the pacquet-boat and 
all the passengers were drowned. The 
next day the sad news was brought 
Dover. The Doctor was unknown to 
the Governor, both by name and face; 
but the night before the Governor had 
a perfect vision in a dream of Dr. 
Harvey, who came to pass over to 
Calais; and that he had a warning to 
stop him. This the Governor told the 
Doctor the next day. The Doctor was 
a pious, good man, and has several 
times directed this story to some of my 
acquaintance.” 

“My Lady Seymour dreamed that 
she saw a nest with nine finches in it. 
And so many children she had by the 
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Earl of Winchelsey, whose name is 
Finch.” 

“Sir Thomas White, alderman of 
London, was a very rich man, chari- 
table, and public-spirited. He dreamed 
that he had founded a college at a 
place where three elms grow out of one 
root. He went to Oxford, probably 
with that intention, and discovering 
some such tree near Gloucester Hall, he 
began to repair it, with a design to 
endow it. But walking afterwards 
where the Bernardines formerly lived, 
he plainly saw an elm with three large 
bodies rising out of the same root; he 
forthwith purchased the ground, and 
endowed his college there, as it is at 
this day [1694], except the additions 
which Archbishop Laud made, near 
the outside of this building, in the 
garden belonging to the President. 
He made this discovery about the year 
1557.” 

The next authority to whom we 
yay the tribute of an extract, is 

ord Jocelyn, who in his Six Months 
with the Chinese Expedition narrates 
the remarkable case of Captain 
Anstruther :—“ Captain Anstruther 
was a particular favourite with the 
whole force, and in his frequent 
walks into the country around 
Tinghae, when performing his mili- 
tary duties, had apparently made 
himself a great friend with the 
country people, for whose amuse- 
ment he used to sketch likenesses, 
much to their astonishment, The 
night but one previous to bis cap- 
ture, the artillery camp was aroused 
by screams proceeding from his 
tent ; and when some of his brother 
officers traced the sounds to bis 
quarters, he was found asleep, said 
that he had been dreaming that the 
Chinese were carrying him off, tied 
arms and legs to a pole, and gagged, 
within sight of the camp. This is 
curious, as, from what we were able 
afterwards to discover through the 
means of a paid agent, it was nearly 
the case ; and he was borne within 
half-a-mile of the very tents.” 

There is a grim humour and even 
a grand poetic justice about the 
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next and final story of a dream, 
which we transcribe from Mr. Lane’s 
valuable edition of the Thousand 
and One Nights :— 


“The belief of the Muslims in 
dreams,” says Mr. Lane, “ sanctioned 
by the Prophet, will be well illustrated 
by the following anecdote, which was 
related to me at Cairo shortly after the 
terrible plague of the year 1835, by the 
Sheykh Mohammed Et-Taulawee, who 
had taken the trouble of investigating 
the facts and had ascertained its truth. 

« A tradesman, living in the quarter 
of El-Hanafee, in Cairo, dreamt, during 
the plague above mentioned, that eleven 
persons were carried out of his house 
to be buried. He awoke in a state of 
the greatest distress and alarm, re- 
flecting that eleven was the total num- 
ber of the inhabitants of his house, 
including himself, and that it would be 
in vain in him to attempt, by adding 
one or more members to his household, 
to elude the decree of God, and give 
himself the chance of escape. So, 
calling together his neighbours, he in- 
forms them of his dream, and was 
counselled to submit to a fate so plainly 
foreshown, and to be thankful to God 
for the timely notice with which he had 
been mercifully favoured. On the fol- 
lowing day one of his children died; a 
day or two after, a wife; and the pes- 
tilence continued to ravage among his 
family until he remained in the house 
alone. It was impossible for him now 
to entertain the slightest doubt of the 
entire accomplishment of the warning. 
Immediately, therefore, after the last 
death had taken place among his house- 
hold, he repaired toa friend at a neigh- 
bouring shop, and calling to him several 
other persons from the adjoining and 
opposite shops, he reminded them of 
his dream, acquainted them with its 
almost complete fulfilment, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that he, the 
eleventh, should very soon die. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ said he, ‘I shail die this next 
night; I beg of you, therefore, for the 
sake of God, to come to my house early 
to-morrow morning, and the next morn- 
ing, and the next if necessary, and to 
see if I be dead, and, when dead, that 
I should be properly buried, for I have 
no one with me to wash and shroud me. 
Fail not to do me this service, which 
will procure you a recompense in 
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heaven. I have bought my grave-linen; 
you will find it in the corner of the 
room in which I sleep. If you find the 
door of the house latched, and I do 
not answer to your knocking, break 
it open.’ 

“Soon after sunset he laid himself 
in his lonely bed, though without any 
expectation of closing his eyes in sleep, 
for his mind was absorbed in reflections 
tuupon the awful entry into another 
world, and the review of his past life. 
As the shades of night gathered round 
him, he could almost fancy that he 
beheld, in one object or another, in his 
gloomy chamber, the dreadful person 
of the Angel of Death; and at length 
he actually perceived a figure gliding in 
at the door and approaching his bed. 
Starting up in horror he exclaimed, 
‘Who art thou?’ and a stern and 
solemn voice auswered, ‘Be silent! I 
am Azrael, the Angel of Death!’ 
‘ Alas!’ cried the terrified man, ‘I tes- 
tify that there is no deity but God; 
and I testify that Mohammed is God’s 
apostle. There is no strength or power 
but in God, the High, the Great. To 
God we belong, and to Him we must 
return!’ He then covered himself up 
with his quilt, as if for protection, 
and lay with a throbbing heart, expect- 
ing every moment to have his soul torn 
from him by the inexorable messenger. 
But moments passed away, and min- 
utes, and hours, yet without his ex- 
periencing any hope to escape; for he 
imagined that the Angel was waiting 
for him to resign himself, or had left 
him for awhile, and was occupied in 
receiving first the souls of the many 
hundred human beings who had at- 
tained their predestined term in that 
same night, and in the same city, and 
the souls of the thousands who were 
doomed to employ him elsewhere. Day- 
break arrived ies his sufferings ter- 
minated ; and his neighbours, coming 
according to their promise, entered his 
chamber, and found him still in bed; 
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but observing that he was covered up, 
and motionless as a corpse, they doubt- 
ed whether he was still alive and called 
to him. He answered, with a faint 
voice, ‘I am not yet dead; but the 
Angel of Death came to me in the 
dusk of the evening, and I expect every 
moment his return to take my soul; 
therefore trouble me not, but see me 
washed and buried.’ ‘ But why,’ said 
his friends, ‘was the street-door un- 
latched?’ ‘TI latched it,’ he answered, 
‘but the Angel of Death may have 
opened it.’ ‘And who,’ they asked, 
‘is the man in the court?’ He an- 
swered, ‘I know of no man in the 
court. Perhaps the Angel, who is 
waiting for my. soul, has made him- 
self visible to you, and been mistaken 
in the twilight for a man.’ ‘He is 
a thief, they said, ‘who has gathered 
together everything in the house that 
he could carry away, and has been 
struck by the plague while doing so, 
and now lies iat in the court at 
the foot of the stairs, grasping in his 
hand a silver candlestick.’ The master 
of the house, after hearing this, paused 
for a moment, and then, throwing off 
his quilt, exclaimed, ‘ Praise be to God, 
the Lord of all creatures! that is the 
eleventh, and I am safe! No doubt 
it was that rascal who came to me and 
said that he was the Angel of Death. 
Praise be to God! Praise be to God!’ 

“This man survived the plague, and 
took pleasure in relating the above 
story. ‘The thief had overheard his 
conversation with his neighbours, and 
coming to the house in the dusk, had 
put his shoulder to the wooden lock, 
and so raised the door and displaced 
the latch within. There is nothing 
wonderful in the dream, or in its accom- 
plishment. The plague of 1835 entirely 
desolated many houses, and was mostly 
fatal to the young; and all the inhab- 
itants of the house in question were 
young, except the master.” 








THE DUCHESSE 


“Ir is all very well for you 
Spaniards to rejoice at the present 
prospect of peace, seeing that 


Spanish women eschew politics, and: 


rarely participate in any intrigues 
save those of love; but in France 
it is otherwise. We have three 
women who are capable of govern- 
ing or of overturning three great 
kingdoms—the Duchesse de Lon- 
gueville, the Princesse Palatine, and 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse.” 

Such was the painfully uncertain 
answer of Mazarin to the congratu- 
lations of Don Louis de Haro on 
the lasting peace which the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees promised. Con- 
sidering the very unpleasant ex- 
periences of the Cardinal, some little 
allowance should be made for the 
exaggerations hazarded in this 
answer. Spain was certainly not 
free from female politicians, nor 
was France possessed of any woman 
capable of governing a nation. But 
there cau be no doubt that for 
realizing all the delicate exigencies 
of treason, for urging a thousand 
secret springs to act in a direction 
tending to civil war, and, peradven- 
ture, for achieving the overthrow 
of a great kingdom, the three 
inimitable plotters so emphatically 
denounced by Mazarin were pos- 
sessed of ample qualifications. 

Intrigue, chiefly composed of the 
apparently antagonistic elements, 
love and politics, was a striking 
feature in the character of most of 
the active-minded women among 


the French noblesse during the ° 


greater part of the seventeenth 
century. “Love,” says Voltaire, 
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“created or dissolved political 
parties.” A corrupt gallantry, the 
offspring of incontinence and vanity, 
reigned at the Court, and was pre- 
valent in every aristocratic class. It 
was then the fashion, often exagge- 
rated into a passion, for women to 
devote their beauty, as well as their 
wit and subtlety, to the furtherance 
of aged projects. This was notori- 
ously the case with those who were 
the most conspicuous opponents of 
the Government. And what was 
the end sought to be attained by 
the disaffected? Under the mask 
of loyalty or patriotism, a mask 
which was paraded even when the 
soi-disant patriots invoked the aid 
of Spain or England, there lurked 
the treasonable design—by no 
means skilfully disguised—of in- 
vesting the haute noblesse with virtual 
sovereignty in their territorial pos- 
sessions. On the other hand, the 
policy of the Government—a policy 
prominently asserted throughout 
the seventeenth century—was the 
gathering up and coucentration of 
sovereign authority into the hands 
of the King. 

Marie de Rohan, T)uchesse de 
Chevreuse—one of the triad of 
female politicians that Mazarin so 
dreaded and over-estimated—held a 
prominent position among the mal- 
content nobility. Born in the year 
1600, she married, at the age of 
seventeen, the Duc de Luynes, 
whom she loved, and whose political 
policy—the augmentation of the 
regal power—she aided. In 1621 
her husband died, and the follow- 
ing year she married Claude de 
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Lorraine, Duc de Chevreuse, whom 
she disliked and dishonoured, but 
who outlived her beauty. 

Then was perversely wrought a 
striking change, as well in her moral 
character as in her political lean- 
ings. She succumbed to the allure- 
ments of incontinence, and yielded 
to a succession of lovers, whose in- 
terests she devotedly served, and 
whose services she utilized in the 
interests of the political party to 
which she had transferred her alle- 
giance. She candidly admits, how- 
ever, that “owing to a somewhat 
fantastical caprice, she never loved 
those the most whom she most 
esteemed.” She abandoned the 
policy which had guided the ad- 
ministration of the Duc de Luynes, 
and became a devoted adherent of 
the Queen, Anne of Austria, and a 
staunch partizan of the factious and 
contemptible Gaston, brother of 
Louis XIII. 


To the possession of ravishing 


personal attractions — “a most 
charming face, large blue eyes, 
luxuriant flaxen hair, a beautiful 
bust, and a presence instinct with 
an entrancing mixture of delicately 
vivacious grace and passion”— 
Madame de Chevreuse added extra- 
ordinary discernment, activity, and 
courage. Armed with such gifts 
and qualifications, and using her 
weapons with consummate skill, she 
proved to be no contemptible anta- 
gonist even to that “patriot and 
despot,” as M. Guizot appositely 
designates him, the Cardinal Duc 
de Richelieu, Prime Minister to 
Louis XIII. In the year 1626, 
speaking of the formidable con- 
spiracy to assassinate him, or, at 
least, to effect his overthrow, 
Richelieu declared that “ Madame 
de Chevreuse contributed more than 
any other person to the fell efforts 
then directed against him.” 

It was into this conspiracy—the 
first in which she became con- 
spicuous—that Madame de Chev- 
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reuse dragged the Comte de Chalais, 
who had hitherto been bound to the 
Cardinal by inclination, duty, and 
by assured hopes of promotion. 
With the spell which she could 
distil from her fascinations, she 
urged the unfortunate young Comte 
to entangle himself in foul trea- 
cheries and conspiracies, which, but 
for counter-treachery, might have 
occasioned irreparable loss to 
France. 

Betrayed by a pretended friend, 
and denounced by the mean 
scoundrel Gaston, for the further- 
ance of whose wretched ambition he 
had burthened himself with so much 
labour and guilt, Chalais was ar- 
rested, tried, and beheaded at Nantes. 
Madame de Chevreuse, wisely pre- 
ferring her own safety to that of 
her lover, refused to use her in- 
fluence in his behalf; though it may 
reasonably be assumed that Riche- 
lieu, possessing overwhelming proofs 
of the culprit’s guilt, and with 
jealousy rankling in his heart, would 
not, however vehemently — by 
the most powerful solicitations, 
have been moved to mercy. 

Yes, Chalais was as much the 
victim of Richelieu’s jealousy as of 
his friend’s treachery; for it is 
affirmed that the great Cardinal, 
usually so stern, so indomitable, so 
inflexible, bent before the bewitch- 
ing influence exercised by the potent 
charms of Madame de Chevreuse. 
In these fond feelings, however, the 
Duchesse had no share. She felt 
that no degree of ascendency she 
could ever hope to attain over 
Richelieu would extend to a parti- 
cipation in his political power; nor, 
indeed, was his broad, far-reaching 
policy at all compatible with her 

etty and wholly personal schemes. 

hus it was that, in spite of her 
known complicity in “the most 
frightful conspiracy’"—we quote 
the expression of Richelieu himself 
—that is recorded in history,” 
Madame de Chevreuse was merely 
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admonished that her continued pre- 
sence in France could not, consis- 
tently with justice or with the 
safety of the State, be tolerated, 
and she was permitted to retire to 
Lorraine. 

There the pre-eminence of her 
spirit, and her ever fresh beauty, 
wrought their accustomed will and 
effects. It is by no means surpris- 
ing, however, that the Duc de Lor- 
raine, conspiring as he was against 
the French Government, and against 
Richelieu in particular, should heart- 
ily weleome Madame de Chevreuse, 
and seek to utilize her admirable 
talents for political intrigue. To 
her, indeed, he is mainly indebted 
for the co-operation of England in 
his conflict with Richelieu ; but the 
fall of La Rochelle determined the 
defeat of the Cardinal’s enemies, and 
induced England to sue for peace. 
In the negotiation which followed 
between the two Governments, a 
special clause occurs stipulating for 
the return of Madame de Chevreuse 
to France. What more convincing 
evidence than this is needed to show 
the high contemporary estimation 
in which the talents of the Duchesse, 
as an intriguing diplomatist, were 
held ? 

Ever impelled by a morbid incite- 
ment to intermeddle in affairs of 
State, and by a class or caste feel- 
ing to advocate the quasi-sovereign 
demands of the haute noblesse, Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse did not permit 
many years to elapse before she 
again began to stir the waters of 
political bitterness. Detected, en- 
trapped, and exposed, by the more 
subtle penetration of the Cardinal, 
Madame de Chevreuse was, in 1632, 
again gently compelled to quit Paris, 
and take up her abode at Dampierre, 
where resided her husband and chil- 
dren. For this lenity she was ob- 
viously indebted to the mollifying 
effect which her charms still exer- 
cised over the heart of the Cardinal. 

Not so fared the Marquis de 
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Chateauneuf, whom Madame de 
Chevreuse had seduced within the 
meshes of her love in order to second 
her political designs. The Marquis 
was a member of the Government, 
and as a statesman stood very 
little below the level of Richelieu 
himself. He expiated, by a dreary 
imprisonment of ten years in 
the Chateau d’Angouléme, his 
treason to the State, and his weak- 
ness towards the Duchesse. 

In her beautiful retreat at Dam- 
rere surrounded by her family, 
fadame de Chevreuse sighed for 
less legitimate pleasures, and for 
more congenial subjects whereon to 
exercise her special talents. With 
increasing irritation she pictured 
the exultant thoughts of Richelieu 
at her abhorred state of quietude, 
and she might have apostrophized 
the Cardinal in the words which, 
about that time, were addressed to 
him by the poet Maynard :— 


“ Par votre humeur le monde est gou- 
verné ; 
Vos volontés font le calme et l’orage, 
Et vous riez de me voir confiné, 
Loin de la cour, dans mon petit vil- 
lage!” 


But, unlike the poet, she was not 
disposed tranquilly to accept her 


position. Her intrigues with the 
enemies of the Government were 
soon resumed. They were, indeed, 
the cravings of a mental appetite 
which she had not the inclination 
to resist, and to which, in fact, she 
had completely succumbed. Again 
the sleepless eye of the Cardinal 
was upon her, and again she was 
forced to retreat toan abode far dis- 
tant from her beloved Paris. Though 
now incapable of conferring directly 
with the Queen—whose dislike to 
Richelieu was, no doubt, natural and 
in some measure justifiable—she 
soon resumed her treasonable nego- 
tiations with the Duc de Lorraine 
and the King of Spain. Her guilty 
schemes were at last fully detected 
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by Richelieu, from whose piercing 
and ubiquitous vigilance even her 
admirably organized and manceuvred 
machinery of secret diplomatic in- 
trigue could not long ‘hope to pre- 
serve immunity of action. Fearing 
some more stringent restraint upon 
her liberty, she determined to place 
herself beyond the reach of danger. 
About the middle of the year 1637, 
she succeeded in evading the sur- 
veillance of those on whose watch- 
fulness the Cardinal had relied for 
her safe keeping, and dexterously 
gained the Spanish frontier. During 
the course of this flight she displayed 
a courage and an intrepidity that 
would surely have amounted to 
heroism if the cause for which she 
was battling had but sanctified such 
endurance. In a contemporary 
poetical utterance, which commemo- 
rates her equestrian adventures on 
this errant occasion, she is thus 
made to address her Esquire :— 
** La Boissiére, dis-moi, 
Vais-je pas bien en homme P 
—— Vous chevauchez, ma foi, 
— que tant que nous sommes,” 
ve. 


Richelieu protested to the Duch- 
esse that her fears were chimerical, 
and pressingly invited her to return 
to France. In truth, he dreaded the 
exercise of her influence and in- 
trigues abroad more than he feared 
itat home. But he failed to appease 
her suspicions; and although we 
cannot perceive that she had any 
positive grounds for the dread of 
captivity which haunted her, it must 
be acknowledged that the course 
she had taken was not devoid of 
prudence ;— 


“For never could true reconcilement 


grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate had 
pierced so deep.” 

From Spain, Madame de Chev- 
reuse, in 1638, departed for England. 
There her numerous attractions, 
which had aforetime fascinated the 
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Court, proved as potent as ever. 
Yet the inevitable contrarieties and 
privations which she suffered were 
numerous and, to her, poignant. 
She yearned for the elegancies of 
her Parisian palace, and at times 
for the tranquil delights and affec- 
tions of her chateau at Dampierre. 
Her pride was wounded, and her 
heart was ill at ease; but, with 
feminine life-worship and tenacity 
of purpose, she declared it prefer- 
able “ to suffer than to perish.” She 
considered her voluntary exile, and 
the tears which it occasioned her, 
to be the necessary ransom which 
she paid for deliverance from a far 
worse fate. In England, her pre- 
sence brought with it a positive, 


though not very definable accession 


to the already numerous portentous 
shadows which surrounded Charles I. 
There can be no doubt that Madame 
de Chevreuseadded very considerably 
to the political embarrassments of 
the King, chiefly through the malign 
influence which she exercised over 
the mind of the rash and bigoted 
Henrietta Maria. In her futile 
attempts to wound Richelieu, she 
unconsciously shook the throne and 
compromised the safety of those 
upon whom she depended for pre- 
sent protection and support. | Ex- 
asperated at the intrigues against 
him, and at the connivance and even 
assistance which Madame de Chey- 
reuse derived from the British 
Court, the Cardinal encouraged 
indirectly the English Parliamen- 
tarians, and bestowed overt assist- 
ance upon the Scotch Covenanters. 
“ Assuredly,” says Father Griffet, 
“ Richelieu was among the early 

romoters of the Revolution which 
fed Charles I. to the scaffold and 
Cromwell to the throne.” His 
wrath glanced harmlessly by the 
Duchess, and fell with crushing 
weight upon the luckless English 
monarch, In this circuitous way was 
it that Madame de Chevreuse con- 
tributed more towards the destruc 
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tion of Royal authority in England 
than to the parcelment of governing 
power in France, a parcelment 
which had constituted, and which 
continued for many years to consti- 
tute, the all-absorbing object of her 
ambition. 

Thus far the long contest—a con- 
test which captivates the imagina- 
tion mainly through the striking 
inequality of the opposing forces— 
between the exiled Duchesse and the 
omuipotent Cardinal-Minister had 
proved disastrous to the former: 
and now, in spite of her reluctance 
to abandon her present shelter, and 
the strong position she held at the 
English Court, Madame de Chev- 
reuse, after a gallant and obstinate 


resistance, was forced by her adroit. 


opponent to quit England, and in 
1640 she retired to Dunkirk. In 
that retreat she passed perhaps the 
most weary, certainly the most ne- 
cessitous, period of her existence. 
There the pressure of disappoint- 
ment and misfortune appears to 
have somewhat dimmed the temper 
of her courage. She seems at last 
to have clearly realized the supe- 
riority of the forces wielded by the 
oon opposed to her cause, and to 
ave distinctly felt the vast mental 
eeeasee of her great antagonist. 

er participation in the last for- 
midable conspiracy against Richelieu 
in 1642, wherein were implicated 
the Duc d’Orleans, the Due de 
Bouillon, and Cing-Mars, is doubt- 
ful. The shadow of despair was 
evidently falling upon her: she was 
at the end of her resources, and she 
could hardly imagine a conjuncture 
of affairs more unpropitious than 
the present for the furtherance of 
her favourite projects. 

From this state of extreme de- 
pression and bitter penury, Madame 
de Chevreuse was suddenly and 


completely relieved by the death of | 
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her redoubtable adversary. Towards 
the close of the year 1642, Richelieu 
died ; and a few months later Louis 
XIII., an enemy equally bitter, 
though by no means equally for- 
midable, sank into the grave. The 
exiled and the proscribed were re- 
stored to their country, to the Court, 
and to what appeared a propitious 
stage for re-organizing political in- 
trigues. | Appearances, however, 
were sorely deceptive. True, the 
arch-enemy of the Duchesse, and of 
those who were conspiring in the 
selfish interests of the aristocracy, 
was gone; but his policy was fol- 
lowed with equal subtlety, though 
with less vigour, by the man who 
succeeded him in the direction of 
the Government. Richelieu had 
designated Mazarin as his most 
eligible successor. He had com- 
mended him to the special notice of 
Anne of Austria, now Regent, to 
whom, when he first introduced the 
handsome Italian, he rather sarcas- 
tically observed—“ Mazarin will 
most probably please your Majesty, 
for he has very much the air of 
Buckingham.”’* 

If Louis XIIT’, when speaking of 
Madame de Chevreuse, was wont 
to call her “the Devil; and if his 
dread of her was such as to impel 
him in his “Déclaration de la 
Régence”—his final testament—to 
make special reference to her as a 
dangerous conspirator and political 
fire-brand, Mazarin was not less dis- 
posed to regard her with suspicion 
and fear. In his supple fashion, 
however, the wily Cardinal sought 
to attach her to his interests, and 
to those of the Crown, by flattering 
attentions and inviting promises. 
For some time we witness, with 
more or less of astonishment 
mingled with disgust, a rarely- 
equalled exhibition of the most con- 
summate fencing between these two 


* A gross inuendo of the Cardinal, pointing to the ill-founded scandal that familiarities 


had passed between Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buckingham. 
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athletes of finesse and hypocrisy. 
The close proximity to equality of 
prowess, however, Heahaed in their 
frequent encounters with each other, 
neutralized whatever effective action 
might otherwise have resulted from 
the perfectly disguised movements 
and exquisitely delicate character 
of the strategy brought to bear in 
the maneuvring of their respective 
forces: the contest of dissimulation 
was therefore abandoned, and open 
war proclaimed between the two 
eminent dissemblers. 

The definitive rupture between 
the Cardinal 44d the Duchesse was 
witnessed with extreme complacency 
by, for example, such veteran con- 
spirators against the Government as 
the Comte de Montrésor, the Comte 
de Fontrailles, and the Comte de 
Fiesque. These men, who consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the factionof the 
Importants—a faction as notorious 
for its offensive egotism and super- 
cilious conceit as for its boldness 
and energy, and which justly claims 
to have been the precursor of the 
more notorious Fronde—hailed 
Madame de Chevreuse as an alto- 
gether eligible and worthy chief. 
“It is Madame de Chevreuse who 
animates all.’’ “My greatest ene- 
mies are the Venddmes, and Madame 
de Chevreuse who inspires them.” 
Such were iterated exclamations of 
Mazarin. A despicable misunder- 
standing between two of the malcon- 
tents—the Duchesse de Montbazon, 
possessing great beauty and a much 
soiled reputation, and the Duchesse 
de Longueville, also a great beauty, 
but possessing as pure a character 
as the sullied times could be ex- 
pected to furnish, at least among 
the “upper” classes—precipitated 
in a very characteristic manner the 

lot of the Importants. Dreading 


imminent defeat and its unpleasant 
consequences, the chief conspirators, 
in a phrensy of desperation, resolved 
to effect the assassination of Ma- 
zarin. Herein too, we are con- 
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strained to say, we perceive the 
generalship of Madame de Chev- 
reuse. The foul design miscarried 
and was exposed, and its crestfallen 
lotters banished or dispersed, 
fazarin emerged from the danger 
a popular man ; and being now for- 
tified by the assured confidence, 
based upon love, of the Queen 
Regent, his authority seemed to be 
firmly established. 

Driven from Paris, thé only per- 
fectly suitable arena for the action 
of her perturbed spirit, Madame de © 
Chevreuse, with hatred and revenge 
towards the Cardinal festering in 
her heart, retreated once more to 
Touraine. There it was that, ten 
years before, she had found refuge 
from the love-tempered wrath of 
Richelieu, and where numerous re- 
presentatives of the haute noblesse 
had paid her a degree of homage 
that occasionally bordered upon 
adoration. But time had mellowed 
into over-ripeness her multitudinous 
personal charms, and she found the 
scene no longer animated as afore- 
time by troops of supporters: now, 
instead of being sustained by even 
a reasonable gathering of her ere- 
while co-conspirators and loud-pro- 
fessing friends, she found herself 
encompassed by a most depressing 
solitude. 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.” 


Outside the central arena of political 
intrigue, she could find no spot 
whereon to her the presence of con- 
genial peace was possible. The soli- 
tude of her old retreat was em- 
bittered by remembrances of the 
_—— past: but her active and 
neroic spirit was too elastic to re- 
main permanently depressed by the 
weight of such a contemptible de- 
fection. Soon it spread itself with 
its wonted activity and earnestness 
over the fields where it had afore- 
time shone with universally ac- 
knowledged brilliancy and effect. 
Simultaneously with the resumption 
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of her old treasonable diplomatic 
action with Spain and England, 
Madame de Chevreuse carried on a 
secret correspondence with such 
men as Venddme and Bouillon, 
whose veritable aim was the de- 
centralization of Governmental au- 
thority in France. The perfection 
of precaution displayed by Madame 
de Chevreuse in her numerous ne- 
farious plottings and negotiations 
could not, however, for any length 
of time, succeedin hood-winking Ma- 
zarin’s sensitively suspicious mind. 
There was no need of any overt 
evidence to convince the Cardinal 
that the Duchess was actively ma- 
nipulating a complicated web of 
treason for his entanglement and 
destruction: but for legal convic- 
tion, stringent proof was imperative ; 
and the mind of the Cardinal, so 
fertile in resources, bestirred itself 
to apply an incisive test to convict 
his wary enemy of positive crime. 
The test selected was cruel but 
effective. 

Madame de Chevreuse had con- 
veyed to Paris, by means of her 
hysician, certain important links 
in the chain of her treasonable ma- 
chinations: the man was seized, 
and damning evidence of his fair 
employer’s guilt tortured from him. 
Forthwith orders were sent to the 
Duchesse to remove to Angouléme 
—Angouléme! where her old lover 
and partisan, Chateauneuf, had suf- 
fered ten years imprisonment! Such 
an ominous order must at any risk 
be evaded. With a promptitude 
and courage which vividly recalled 
the circumstances of her banishment 
in 1637, Madame de Chevreuse fled 
by circuitous and perilous ways to 
the coast of Brittany, and in 1645 
embarked in asmall vessel for Dart- 
mouth, whence she hoped to reach 
Dunkirk. The tiny bark into whose 
frail keeping she had committed her- 
self was not, however, permitted 
to pursue an unmolested course. 


Whilst gallantly buffetting the 
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waves in mid-channel, it was espied 
and captured by a British cruiser, 
and taken to the Isle of Wight. 
There the restless and _ treason- 
hatching voyager might probably 
have received scant courtesy at the 
hands of the unsympathetic Parlia- 
mentary party, at that time domi- 
nant, and have been speedily sur- 
rendered to the French Government, 
but for the chivalrous interference 
of the Earl of Pembroke, at that 
time Governor of the island, and 
whom the Duchesse had known in 
less troublous times. Under such 
able and disinterested protection, 
the fair fugitive not only escaped 
present harsh treatment, but strug- 
gled successfully through numerous 
difficulties, and finally reached un- 
scathed the desired retreat in 
Flanders. 

For three years Madame de 
Chevreuse, with indefatigable zeal, 
organized and prepared for action 
all the available forces of treason. 
Truly she was a worthy champion 
of the aristocracy, or rather of a 
narrow oligarchy, that sought to 
establish a certain basis whereon, 
to the detriment of the national 
interests and progress, it might 
securely gratify its vanity and self- 
agerandizement. She accurately 
traced and interpreted the course, 
diametrically opposed to such a 
consummation, which the Govern- 
ment was pursuing, and had pur- 
sued with marked directness and 
concentration of force since tke 
execution of Maréchal de Biron at 
the beginning of the century. 
Biron, indeed, may be regarded as 
the initiator of a series of plots 
which, under more or less dis- 
reputable leaders, culminated in 
the Fronde. Though destined to 
collapse, and end the long contest 
between the noblesse and the 
Crown, the Fronde presented for 
some time a formidable appearance, 
and assuredly displayed a masterly 
knowledge and manipulation of all 
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the most delicate instruments of 
political intrigue in its basest and 
most cynically unscrupulous forms. 
“It was an unsuccessful drama,” 
says Pontmartin, “ presenting the 
damning defect that it contained no 
character worthy of real interest.” 
To this opinion, substantially cor- 
rect, a few exceptions, we think, 
may be adduced. That Condé and 
Turenne, for instance—men not in- 
trinsically prone to the baseness of 
disloyalty, or to the promptings of 
gross selfishness—should have been 
seduced to lend their aid to the 
Fronde, is a striking instance of 
the moral recklessness and laxity 
of the times. That La Rochefou- 
cauld and Retz—men who, though 
regarding morality as a fiction, were 
endowed with superior judgment 
and intellectual activity—should 
have promptly become Frondeurs, 
proves to what an egregious extent 
mental penetration of the acutest 
class may be deflected by the 
sophistry of overweening vanity ; 
and also shows the then low state 
of political knowledge—a fact which 
should be accepted as some excuse 
for the startling mental and moral 
obliquity that spread itself, with a 
marvellous uniformity of degree, 
over nearly the whole political 
world, whether legally constituted 
or not. 

With such half-hearted military 
chiefs, and such intensely egotistical 
creators and guides, the Fronde— 
grotesquely spiritualized by many 
historians into a band of patriots— 
was led through partial success, 
that served solely to stir into in- 
tense agitation and isolation its 
aggregate of discordant individual 
interests, into a hesitating and con- 
fused course of plottings and 
counter-plottings, until it com- 
pletely broke asunder and dissolved, 
At no other result,squaring with any 
recognized logical formula, could it 
arrive: the character of its principal 
leaders overcast it from its very 
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birth with the shadow of a dis- 
astrous end, La Rochefoucauld, 
for instance, though possessing a 
certain stilted sense of honour, and 
frequently belying in his own 
character the affirmations hazarded 
in his celebrated “ Maximes,” was 
timid and vacillating, qualities to 
which he succumbed on the occa- 
sion in question with more than 
usual facility, in consequence of the 
very legitimate doubts which he 
entertained as to the exact motives 
influencing his coadjutors. Then, 
again, there was Retz, a born 
agitator, unscrupulous to _per- 
fection, and possessing an ambition 
and an audacity which knew no 
bounds: he, too, had no faith in his 
colleagues. 

Madame de Chevreuse—not less 
honourable” than La Rochefoucauld 
nor less audacious than Retz, and 
who, whilst far less selfish than 
either, outweighed both in constancy 
and consistency of purpose—not 
only rendered highly important and 
efficient services to the Fronde in 
its treasonable relations with Spain 
and Lorraine, but, throughout the 
whole of its long and chequered 
career, she may be said to have im- 
parted to it what little cohesion, 
tenacity, and comprehensiveness of 
design it possessed. To create 
unity and fixedness of intention out 
of such a chaos of selfish aims, was 
more, however, than Madame de 
Chevreuse, with all her marvellous 
finesse and indomitable persever- 
ance, could achieve. The Fronde 
was never more than a mere rope of 
sand. Of this absence of any 
cementing principle or feeling, this 
utter want of unity, Mazarin adroitly 
took advantage. He perceived, 
from the beginning, that he had to 
deal, not with principles, but with 
interests; and never -surely was 
there a greater adept than Mazarin 
at dealing with “ interests.” 

It was not, however, until the 
Cardinal-Minister had either openly 
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defeated the malcontents, or, more 
widely and surely, grossly bribed 
them into submission, that Madame 
de Chevreuse began to discover how 
partial had been her estimation of 
the rottenness which had pervaded, 
not only the basis, but the entire 
superstructure of the Fronde. She 
wisely declined to co-operate in the 
wild schemes of further insurrec- 
tionary movements contemplated by 
Cardinal de Retz; and, directing 
now her naturally acute mental 
vision through a clearer atmosphere 
towards the political horizon, she 
clearly perceived the inflexibility of 
the character which Mazarin had 
finally stamped upon the features of 
the French Monarchy. She there- 
fore resigned herself placidly to a 
régime which she felt to be inevit- 
able: she did more, she embarked 
her valuable abilities in the service 
of Mazarin, and furthered, at least 
indirectly, the policy which for 
thirty years she had combated. She 
it was who first detected the vast 
latent administrative talents of 
Colbert, and caused the modest em- 
ployé to be raised to his proper 
sphere in the service of the Govern- 
ment. Dissociated from a disreput- 
able cause, and arrived at a time of 
life when the passions are rarely 
liable to rebel against the dictates 
of the judgment, she gave free play 
to her varied abilities in a course 
unsullied by any gross influences of 
prejudice or passion. 

To the overtures of peace which 
Madame de Chevreuse permitted to 
ooze out, Mazarin responded with an 
acquiescence that often bordered 
upon obsequiousness. He was 
fully sensible, from long and bitter 
experience, and from the peculiarly 
apposite character of the penetra- 
tion with which his own mind was 
gifted, of the vast and varied extent 
of the abilities possessed by the 


Duchesse to achieve mischief; and, ° 


on the other hand, he could fore- 
calculate the wide circumference of 
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usefulness to which those abilities 
might be made to extend. Often 
had he occasion to rejoice at the 
changed character of the relation- 
ship which subsisted between him- 
self and Madame de Chevreuse. For 
enlightenment, and even decision, 
on many an intricate political ques- 
tion, notably when it related to 
foreign affairs, he was not unfre- 
quently largely indebted to the 
acute and well-seasoned perception 
of the Duchesse. In a word, Madame 
de Chevreuse became one of his 
foremost, if not one of his most 
trusted, advisers. There was, indeed, 
an obvious similarity and sympathy 
between the chief mental features 
and predilections which character- 
ized these two distinguished leaders 
in the lately-warring royal and aris- 
tocratic parties; nor was there any 
very appreciable inequality in their 
intellectual capacities, powers, and 
resources. But in comparing the 
moral temper and strength with 
which each confronted adversity, 
appearances and facts are de- 
cidedly in favour of the Duchesse ; 
and this superiority on her part 
becomes in succeeding years more 
and more perceptible. So resigned, 
so modest, so free from diseased 
regrets, was Madame de Chevreuse, 
that, without violence to justice, we 
may credit her with having, during 
the twenty years preceding her 
death, pursued unswervingly an ex- 
emplary course towards a sufficient 
atonement for the manifold follies, 
political mistakes, and even perhaps 
for the political crimes, which had 
thickly crowded into the periods of 
her youth and middle age. On 
the other hand, bow weak in many 
of the worldly phases of activity, 
and, yet more, in many of the 
higher spiritual perceptions, was 
the mind of Mazarin! Prosperity 
tended to pamper this natural 
timidity, and as the Cardinal passed 
his latter years in heaping up @ 
series of successes—he died, it was 
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said, “ inthe arms of Fortune”—the 
morbid dread of possibly approach- 
ing shadows which ever haunted 
his imagination, visibly increased as 
he approached the termination of 
his career. 

The following anecdote, which 
appears to rest on good authority, 
affords a striking illustration and 
proof of Mazarin’s deficiency in 
intellectual dignity and moral 
courage :—“ One day, a few weeks 
before the Cardinal’s death, I was 
sauntering,” says Brienne, “in the 
new apartments of his palace, which 
overlook the Rue de Richelieu. I 
had entered the little gallery orna- 
mented with tapestry, in which, from 
designs executed by Romano, the 
career of Scipio was represented ; 
and whilst admiring the beauty of 
conception and execution which the 
representation displayed, I heard 
some one approach. That it was 
the Cardinal, who had but lately 
risen from a bed of sickness, I had 
little doubt, for there was that 
peculiar dragging of the slippers 
which betrays the footsteps of one 
who yet languishes in the weakness 
left by recent illness. I hid myself 
behind the tapestry, and as the 
Cardinal came nearer I heard him 
say—‘ And all this must be left!’ 
He stopped repeatedly, for he was 
very weak, resting for a moment on 
each leg alternately ; and again and 
again, as he gazed upon some 
cherished object, I heard sighed 
forth the words—‘ All this must be 
left! yes, that, and that too! What 
prolonged labour and anxiety have I 
not endured in acquiring all these 
things: how can I leave them with- 
out regret? I shall not see them 
where I am going!’ I beard all 
this very audibly, and a deep sigh 
involuntarily escaped me. The Car- 
dinal started, and asked, ‘ Who is 
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there?’ ‘It is I, Monseigneur, 
who await to speak to your Emi- 
nence.’ In a tone of sadness which 
went to my heart he bade me ap- 
proach. ‘Do you see, my friend, 
this beautiful picture by Corregio, 
and that Venus, by Titian, and 
that incomparable Deluge, by Ca- 
racci? Ah! my poor friend, all 
these must be left! Adieu, ye 
fondly-cherished pictures, that have 
cost me so many years of unflag- 
ging toil and ceaseless solicitude ! 
Adieu !’” 

In her mental constitution, 
Madame de Chevreuse displayed— 
with singular unobtrusiveness dur- 
ing the closing years of her life—a 
healthy and robust contrast to the 
pettiness and pusillanimity with 
which Mazarin was always more or 
less afflicted. She survived most of 
her early friends and partizans, and 
witnessed the consolidation of a des- 
potism that, but for the intense 
selfishness of the class to which she 
belonged, would assuredly never 
have existed. Under the weight of 
such bereavements and such a politi- 
cal prospect, the woman who, during 
the early part of the century, had 
astonished and often captivated 
Europe with her consummate politi- 
cal intrigues and her adventurous 
spirit, retired to a modest dwelling 
at Gagny, near Chelles. There no 
remembrance of arrested aims, or 
shadow of regret, could perceptibly 
disturb the resignation and tran- 
quillity of her mind. There, in the 
year 1679, Marie de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, closed her 
daring and romantic career ; and, at 
the most obtrusive epoch of aristo- 
cratic ostentation and exclusiveness, 
was borne, with no symbol of pride, 
to her final unadorned resting-place 
in the little village church. 


C. J. Watts. 
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WAKE, DEAREST, WAKE. 


Wakz, dearest, wake— 
Aurora has risen ; 
The gaily-striped petals 
Are bursting their prison ; 
The gossamer web 
Is sparkling with dew ; 
The sweet opening flowers 
Are calling for you. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake— 

The bright spring is bubbling, 
Forming its foam flakes, 

Eddying and tumbling, 
Twisting and turning, 

In sunlight and shade. 
Wake, dearest, wake, 

Ere its freshness fade. 

Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake— 
The skylark is trilling 
Gladsome notes 
O’er his meadowy lair ; 
Thicket and glade 
Are speedily filling 
With all that in nature 
Is brightest and fair. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake, 
And gather the petals; 
At thy magic touch 
They’ll burst into bloom. 
Fashion the gossamer web, 
Sparkling with dew, 
Into a coronal 
Fitting for you. 
Wake, dearest, wake. 


Wake, dearest, wake, 

And let the rippling stream 
Lave thy snowy bosom 

With its purest foam-flake ; 
While the throstle and bulbul 

Thy praises are singing, 
And heaven’s blue vault 

Is with melody ringing. 

Wake, dearest, wake. 


J. P. PENNEFATHER. 
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“In a military life of more than 
thirty-five years active service, up- 
wards of twenty of which were 
passed in tropical climates, a man 
must have met with many singular 
and amusing characters, and wit- 
nessed many strange and event- 
ful scenes.” Such is the opening 
sentence in Colonel Stuart’s pre- 
face, and it sufficiently indicates 
what the reader will find in these 
two most interesting volumes. For 
although the Colonel says he has 
“no very astounding or amusing 
tales to relate,” his pages are re- 
plete with racy anecdote and shrewd 
observation. He describes scenes 
and events with graphic natural 
power, his narrations are spirited 
and lively, never prolix or forced, 
while the sentiments expressed are 
always sound and healthy. A warm 
sympathy in favour of the good 
soldier pervades these volumes, and 
naturally so, for, as the Colonel says, 
“Born and brought up in the army, 
I never kept aloof from the soldier, 
but freely joined with him in his 
athletic games and pastimes; nor 
did I ever find, in so doing, ‘ that 
familiarity bred contempt,’ or dis- 
respect, but quite the contrary.” 
Young officers may well profit in 
this respect by the advice and ex- 
perience of such an old soldier as 
Colonel Stuart. 

Colonel Stuart’s father com- 
manded the 86th, or Royal County 
Down, Regiment, and, having ob- 
tained a commission himself when 
he had but just completed his 
fifteenth year, he was destined to 
succeed his father in the command 
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of that distinguished corps. He 
joined the depdt of his regiment at 
Newry, a few days after which he 
had his first experience of the brutal 
and merciless infliction of corporal 
punishment, which then prevailed 
for the most trivial offences—a 
system that wantonly degraded the 
soldier in his own estimation, while 
as a corrective it was worthless, as 
well from its unnecessary severity 
as from its indiscriminate infliction. 
We subjoin a few cases to illustrate 
a practice so barbarous, of which in 
the present day we have happily no 
experience :— 


“Tt was a dark cloudy morning; the 
soldiers were formed into square on a 
secluded part of the drill ground, in 
the centre of which the triangles were 
erected. The drummers were standing 
in a row oneach side of them, with the 
sergeant-major (whose duty it was to 
call the number of lashes), and the 
medical officer, close to the halberds. 

“The prisoner was then marched in. 
A finer-looking lad—or boy you might 
call him—TI had seldom looked at. In 
height he must have been at least six 
feet: three—very slight, yet muscular, 
and could not have been more than 
eighteen or nineteen of age. 

“ His court-martial was read by the 
adjutant, and what think you, military 
readers, you that in the present day 
hesitate about giving fifty iaies to an 
incorrigible blackguard, was this lad’s 
crime? ‘ For being absent from tattoo, 
and not returning to barracks until 
five o’clock the next morning.’ Guilty. 
To receive a corporal punishment of 
three hundred inihios on his bare back. 
And he did receive them—every lash. 
For a time he bore the torture without 
a groan, but at length strength and 
nature gave way, and he uttered feeble 
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cries for mercy and agonizing moans 
until the end of the horrid scene. 
Many of the recruits, and two of the 
young officers, lately joined, fainted at 
the agonizing spectacle, and were car- 
ried out of the square. Horrified al- 
though I was, it had not the same 
effect upon me. Many scenes of the 
same description have [ since seen; in 
fact, they were at least of weekly re- 
currence. In this instance what was 
the consequence? This lad, who with 
meer treatment and due allowance 
or his boyish folly, might have turned 
out a glorious align, haeliy ever did 
another day’s duty. After remaining 
a long time in hospital, he came out 
and deserted the following day, but 
was shortly afterwards apprehended, 
when he was tried and sentenced again 
to receive three hundred lashes. 

“As in all my long experience I 
never witnessed a similar scene, I will 
relate it as it occurred. The second 
punishment took place in Londonderry, 
about six months afterwards. Richard 
Dewd, for that was his name, was 
marched into the square. He tried to 
keep himself firm and erect, but evi- 
dently, from some cause, could not do 
so. His tall slight figure and boyish 
face excited the compassion of every 
one. While the court-martial was 
.being read, I saw him convey some- 
thing to his mouth, and before the 
reading had finished he became ap- 
parently perfectly insensible. The 
medical man felt his pulse, and spoke 
to the commanding officer. The pri- 
epee jacket and shirt were then taken 
off, and the triangles being stretched 
upon,the ground, Dowd was laid on 
them and securely tied, when they 
were again raised up, and the punish- 
ment commenced. Not a moan or a 
groan escaped him; but from time to 
‘time the doctor went up and felt his 
oe nodded to the senior officer, and 

e received every lash of his sentence. 
By not even a quiver of the flesh would 
you have imagined the man was alive, 
and yet his pulse must have beat with 
some regularity, or the doctor, who is 
responsible, would not have dared to 
allow the torture to go on. 

“T never could properly understand 


what had occasioned the almost in- . 


stantaneous stupor, though it must 
probably have been some very strong 
narcotic, something of the nature of 
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the chloroform now used. The men 
told me it was tobacco juice, and that 
he had been taking it in small quan- 
tities all night. 

“Dowd was a very long time before 
he recovered, but two or three days 
after he came out of hospital, he again 
deserted, and I heard, got off safely to 
America. 

“T was present at an incident that 
took place not long after poor Dowd’s 
first flogging, and I have often thought 
how humiliating it must have been to 
the officer concerned. Adam Burnett 
was one of the most splendid speci- 
mens of an old soldier t wn beheld, 
so much so that the late Sir C. Grant, 
seeing him on sentry one day at the 
Castle in Dublin, rode up to Richmond 
Barracks where the regiment was sta- 
tioned, to learn his history. He was 
nearly six feet five in height, and, 
strange to say, hada slight squint and 
reddish hair; but, notwithstanding 
these natural drawbacks, his figure, 
carriage, and appearance as a soldier I 
have never seen equalled. Adam was 
a Scotchman, and certainly a ‘ ne’er- 
do-weel;’ for, having a fair education, 
he might have been a colour-sergeant 
over and over again, but he was too 
fond of his liquor, and when drunk be- 
came an insubordinate, violent fellow, 
who required half a sub-division to 
take him to the guard-room, so great 
was his strength; though, when sober, 
a more civil obliging soldier was not 
in the ranks. This besetting fault, 
however, had several times brought 
him to the halberts. 

“Adam had now completed his 
twenty-one years’ service, and was 
about to retire into private life; in 
fact, the board for his discharge was 
in orders, when, unfortunately, the 
evening before he happened to take a 
‘wee drappie’ too much, and on his 
way home to the barracks from the 
town, he met one of our officers, named 
O——, a nasty cranky little fellow, 
and endeavoured to salute him; but it 
must have been a very staggering at- 
tempt, for the officer, in a pet, turned 
round and said, ‘ You aredrunk; go to 
the guard-house.’ Burnett replied in 
an insolent manner, and O sent in 
a serious charge against him. Several 
of the officers, knowing Burnett was 
to be discharged in a day, interceded 
for him, for he was a great favourite, 
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and the show-man of the depdt, and 
begged O—— not to pursue the mat- 
ter; but he was inflexible, and old 
Adam, on the eve of his discharge, was 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to three hundred lashes. I was pre- 
sent at -the infliction of this punish- 
ment, which he took without saying a 
word. When it was over, he put on 
his shirt, and marched out of the 
square, but suddenly stopped before 
O——, who was at the head of his 
company, drew himself up to the full 
extent of his magnificent height, saluted 
him, and, in his broad Scotch, said, 
‘Maister O——, I hope you're per- 
fectly satisfied?’ His look of con- 
tempt I can never forget, nor the 
humiliating figure cut by the officer. 
A kind of satisfactory buzz ran through 
the ranks. I afterwards heard that 
old Adam had perfectly reformed, and 
was asergeant of police either in Edin- 
burgh or Aberdeen. 

“ Military men of the present time— 
I mean those who have not been many 
years in the army—will scarcely credit 
the scenes I have related, and yet mine 
was not the real flogging time of twenty 
years before; yet shat t am now about 
to relate will, I think, almost come up 
to anything that ever took place in 
the more olden period. 

“T have heard many people say that 
a British soldier did not care for flog- 

ing, and felt no shame on account of 
it, and that when the pain and punish- 
ment were over he thought no more 
about it. I will grant that when I 
first entered the service—and even then, 
from all I have heard, it was not 
carried to the excess it had been twenty 
years before—the soldier did not feel a 
great shame in being flogged. It was 
such a customary occurrence, happen- 
ing almost every morning and even- 
ing, and for such trivial offences, that 
the victims only gloried in bearing the 
punishment, as they said, ‘like men;’ 
and for years after 1 became an officer, 
and while this degrading and disgrace- 
ful system still existed, the men in my 
regiment had in each company a ‘ sub- 
scription club,’ which, if a man took 
his two or three hundred lashes, or 
whatever the punishment might be, 
without giving tongue, gave him three 
or four pounds. If, on the contrary, 
he gave tongue, he would, in all pro- 
bability, get so good a thrashing from 
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his comrades as would sometimes have 
the effect of sending him into hospital 
again. And with what fortitude I 
have seen them bear this agonizing 
torture. I recollect two very little men 
named McAdorey and Cammesky, who 
received five hundred lashes each, and 
coolly counted every lash themselves.” 


Malingering was practised much 
more commonly among soldiers 
formally than at present; but great 
injustice has frequently been done 
by the incapacity of medical 
officers to distinguish between real 
disease and its counterfeit. Colonel 
Stuart had experience of moon- 
blindness in the West Indies, and, 
many years after, when going out 
to Bombay in command of troops, 
the two medical men on board re- 
ported some soldiers for saying they 
could not see in the moonlight, 
which they declared was all a sham, 
and wanted their heads shaved as 
a punishment. The Colonel’s ex- 
perience, however, saved the men 
from the ignorance of the doctors, 
which in those days was often very 
great and shameful, as the following 
instances testify :— 


“Shortly after my arrival in Barba- 
does a man named Byrne was tried by 
court-martial for ‘ malingering,’ and, 
on the medical evidence, convicted and 
sentenced to a corporal punishment of 
‘two hundred lashes,’ a punishment 
which was inflicted. Byrne remained 
in hospital some time, but eventually 
came out and returned to his duty, 
still, however, complaining of the in- 
ward pain he had so frequently gone 
into the sick list for. Having again 
reported himself unfit to do the duty 
of a soldier, he was a second time tried- 
by court-martial, and, again, on the 
evidence of the medical men, convicted. 
He was not flogged, but sentenced to 
‘ solitary confinement.’ On the second 
day of his imprisonment he was found 
dead in his cell, and, on his body being 
opened, it was discovered to be one 
mass of disease, and this poor creature, 
with his numerous complaints, had, 
through the stupidity and ignorance of 
the medical men, suffered the torture 
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of corporal punishment, and, had he 
not luckily died, would, at the termi- 
nation of his imprisonment, probably 
have suffered it again. I-never forgot 
this incident in my military career, and 
it was certainly fortunate for myself 
and others that I did not. 

“Shortly after my regiment arrived 
from India they were stationed at Gos- 
port, and the usual winter marching 
out took place. One morning at the 
orderly-room a prisoner was brought 
up—a man named Troy—confined for 
falling out of the ranks the day before, 
and reporting himself sick to the doc- 
tor without cause. I was rather sur- 
prised at his being brought up on such 
a charge, as I knew him to be one of 
the finest and most manly soldiers in 
the regiment, and one who had gone 
through the whole Indian Mutiny 
without a murmur. The doctor, a 
young assistant-surgeon, said he was 
convinced there was nothing the matter 
with him. In my own mind I was of 
a very different opinion, from what I 
knew of the man’s character. 

“ Sir,’ said Troy, ‘I have not been 
very well for some time, and yesterday, 
when marching out, a sudden weak- 
ness came over me, and I-was obliged 
to fall out; but sure, sir, you know me 
too well to think I would do so for 
nothing in a march of a few miles.’ 

“*Indeed, Troy,’ I replied, ‘I do 
perfectly believe you, and I think in this 
instance, Mr. , turning to the 
docto7, ‘ you are mistaken.’ 

“The doctor, not being well pleased 
at my decision, touched his hat and 
left the orderly-room. The next morn- 
ing, about the same time, a sergeant 
came over to me and reported that poor 
T'roy had dropped dead in the barrack- 
room, and, on is body being dissected, 
the heart and lungs were found to be 
extensively diseased. My Barbadoes 
experience here came to the rescue, for 
it would not have been a pleasant cir- 
cumstance for either the doctor or my- 
self had I sentenced this man to knap- 
sack drill, and he had died during its 
infliction.” 





The Irish are generally reputed to 
be the most insubordinate and 
drunken members of the British 
army; but Colonel Stuart, himself 
half-Scotchman, has a very different 
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opinion. He gives the result of his 
own experience as follows :— 


“When you meet bad Scotchmen 
you meet the worst of the worst, but 
not only is this the case in the army, 
but everywhere else. In New South 
Wales, among the convicts, you meet 
an Irishman, he may be a good man, 
an Englishman a tolerable one, but in 
nine cases out of ten a Scotchman is a 
ruffian of the vilest description. It is 
also a great mistake to suppose the 
drinking part of the army are Irish. 
All three are, we know, partial to their 
liquor, but in my opinion and experi- 
ence the Scotchman is the worst of the 
three. 

** Some years ago two regiments were 
stationed together at the Cape, the one 
composed of Irishmen, a national Irish 
regiment, the other about one of the 
most national Scotch regiments in the 
service. Now and then men of the 
former would come into barracks noisy 
and singing, as [Irishmen in drink 
generally are and do, and consequently 
the regiment got the name of being a 
drunken riotous set. On the other 
hand, the cannie Scots were considered 
patterns of sobriety; but—and my in- 
formant was an officer at that time 
in the regiment—‘If our men were 
paraded in line at tattoo, and you gave 
a good shove to the right-hand man of 
the Grenadiers, the whole regiment 
would go down like a pack of cards.’ 
So much for the difference of country. 
Pat drank, and was uproarious; vse 
drank, and went to bed like a lamb. 

“The few Scotchmen we ever had 
in my regiment, were decidedly about 
the greatest drunkards in it; but it 
might be, as old Mac once said, ‘ What 
can you expect them to be for enlisting 
in an Irish regiment?’ But the thirst 
in the Scotch is certainly excessive. 
Look to Aberdeen, Dundee, and Glas- 
gow, and then turn to Dublin, where 
you will not see a drunken man in the 
streets if you walk them daily for a 
week. 

“The Scotch soldier, when a bad one, 
is also a most insubordinate fellow, 
and, being generally a better educated 
man than his English and Irish com- 
rades, is more of a lawyer. I recollect 
once being quartered with a Scotch 
regiment in India, and it was a general 
observation among the officers of the 
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garrison, ‘that they would sooner try 
six Irishmen by court-martial than one 
Scotchman, so much trouble would the 
individual Scot give them.’ 

“But for a non-commissioned officer 
or a drill-sergeant give me the Scotch- 
man; the best I have ever seen are of 
that country, and the Guards used, in 
olden times, to send as sergeant-majors 
to line regiments many of them, and 
their splendid drill was soon evidenced 
in the wonderful improvement in the 
corps. 

“‘T was walking one forenoon across 
the parade ground at Demerara with a 
young officer of the 2—th, a very great 
person in his own estimation, and one 
who looked upon a common soldier as 
the dirt beneath his feet. His father 
kept a large distillery in the North of 
Ireland, but you would have imagined, 
from the airs this young fellow gave 
himself, that his governor owned the 
whole county. We meta soldier of the 
regiment staggering towards the bar- 
racks. Our friend might easily have 
avoided him, but instead of doing so 
he went towards him and in a most 
imperious manner said, 

“* You're drunk, go to the guard- 
house.’ 

“The Scot stood still, and, looking 
wi:h drunken gravity at his addresser, 
said,— : 

“*Gang to the guard-house, ye 

, making use of a most oppro- 
brious expression, ‘yer fayther kept a 
whuskey shop in Belfast,’ he said, 
walked on, turned back, and continued, 
‘Ay, and by G—d selt the worst 
whuskey in the hail town.’ 

“He then proceeded on his way, 
leaving me in fits of laughter, and the 
other in a most frightful state of irrita- 
tion. The contempt with which the 
man said ‘the worst whuskey in the 
hail town,’ was most ludicrous.” 


Here is a capital story, though 
not over savory :— 


“As we are about to leave Barba- 
does, I shall finish my account of it 
by relating a ludicrous scene that took 
Pp ace previous to our departure. There 

ad been a regular clearing and clean- 
ing of the cesspools of the garrison, 
and the dirt and filth had all been col- 
lected into a kind of pond about fifty 
feet in length and thirty in breadth, 
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and not very far from the barracks 
occupied by the 19th Regiment. On 
the morning in question, poor Barney 
O’Ruark of that gallant corps, was to 
receive a breakfast of three hundred 
lashes. The square was formed, tri- 
angles up, drummers dressed on each 
side of them, everything prepared, and 
Colonel H , another old Indian, 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Barney to commence operations. They 
waited and waited, but no Barney ap- 
peared to gladden the old warrior’s 
vision. The sergeant-major was ordered 
to find out the cause of his delay, when 
a soldier was observed coming towards 
the square at the double. ‘This was 
the corporal of the escort that should 
have brought up the prisoner. | 

“ «Where the devil is he?’ shouted 
the colonel. 

“Oh, be J—s, sur,’ replied the 
corporal, a native of the Green Isle, 
‘he’s jumped into the slush, and swears 
the devil a toe he'll come for you or 
anyone else.’ 

“Tt seems that, as the escort with 
Barney were coming from the guard- 
house, they passed within thirty or 
forty paces of the aforesaid cesspool, 
when Barney, perfectly aware of what 
was waiting for him, and thinking he 
could not be much worse off, suddenly 
made a bolt from his guard, ran like a 
deer to the pool, and sprang right into 
the middle of it, nearly two feet deep 
in dirt of every description. The poor 
corporal begged and prayed Barney to 
come out to be flogged and not anger 
the colonel, but Barney did not see it, 
and finding he had taken up a most 
advantageous position, he refused to 
stir a peg; and not only that, but 
commenced to pelt the unhappy escort 
with every species of dirt that he had 
at his command. In the meantime 
the adjutant had arrived at the scene 
of action, but Barney was equally deaf 
to his allurements. The regiment was 
in roars of laughter, when old H—— 
pat spurs to his horse and galloped to 
the aid of the adjutant and sergeant- 
major, but so ludicrous was the whole 
affair that the old man burst out 
laughing himself. There was Barney 
in an attitude of defiance, both hands 
full of dirt, the adjutant and sergeant- 
major on two different sides of the 
pool, now swearing, now entreating the 
obdurate fellow to come out, the cor- 
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poral also putting in his word, for he 
‘was in a pretty fright himself about 
allowing his prisoner to escape. 

“* Arrah, Barney, come out, shure 
I'll be flogged in yer place, out wid ye, 
Barney, jewel.’ 

“ «The devil a come out,’ says Bar- 
ney, ‘if you want me, fetch me, I’m 
mighty comfortable, barring the smell.’ 

“Colonel H was so tickled at 
the comical affair that he said, ‘Come 
Out, you scoundrel, and I'll pardon you 
this time.’ 

“ «Honour, Colonel,’ replies Barney. 

 « Honour,’ said the Colonel. 

“ «Then, bedad, I'll come out,’ says 
Barney, ‘ for I couldn't hould out much 
longer if I got five hundred.’ ” 





We now present a few “ Orient 
pearls at random strung,” culled 
from a mine where the reader, on 
searching for himself, will find an 
abundance remaining :— 


“TI was rather amused one day with 
the observation of an old slave on the 
estate of a Mr. Chisholm down the 
river. It was Sunday, and the clergy- 
man had come over to the plantation 
to preach to the negroes, as one of 
them generally did about once a month. 
Meeting this old slave after the service, 
Chisholm said,— 

“* Well, Donald, how did you like 
the sermon ?’ 

“*Why, Massa,’ said Donald, ‘me 
no undertan dat sermon. Massa Par- 
son he tell, “ God say, you forgib your 
enemies,” and, with a grin, ‘Now, 
massa, why no God forgib debil?’ ” 

“Talking of men raised from the 
ranks, some thirty years ago a regi- 
ment serving in India had, after a 
great Eastern victory, no less than four 
promoted to the higher grade. They 
were all Irishmen, a fact which says a 
great deal for that gallant race. One 
of them was a most amusing charac- 
ter, and plenty will remember him. 
O’Brannegan was a great fellow in his 
own opinion, and nothing under a 
colonel or brigadier would go down 
with him. On one occasion, the 


conversation turned upon the late 

great battle in Scinde, when O’Branne-. 

gan joined in by saying, ‘ Faith! much 
é know about that same battle, sur, 
am the man who won it.’ 
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“ *How?P’ said one of the number, 
wishing to draw him out. 

“* Well, sur, when the Baloochees 
and Scindes were fighting like blazes, 
I was orderly sergeant to Sir Charles. 
He was bothened entirely and rushed 
up to me, saying, “ Blood and ouns, 
O’Brannegan, what will T do, at all, at 
all?” ‘ Ordher the cavallery to charge,’ 
ses I. “Be jabers! you're right,” ses 
he. ‘ The cavallery charged, and Meanie 
was won.’ And away stalked O’Bran- 
negan with his nose in the air.” 





“Some time after he was made an 
ensign, a friend of his, named O’Daley, 
received alike honour. The next day 
was to be a guest night, and O’Daley 
was to make his first appearance at 
mess. O’Brannegan went to him and 
said, ‘Now, O’Daley, to-morrow will 
be the first time ye ever dined with 
gentlemen, and mighty quare people 
they are in the ating and dhrinking 
line, so you come with me, and every- 
thing I do, yon do also, and I'll pull ye 
through well.’ 

“ Accordingly at dinner next day 
O’Brannegan found fault with the 
soup. O’Daley did so also, but when 
the champagne came round O'Bran- 
negan, after taking a glass of it, said, 
‘D—d bad champagne,’ at the same 
time accidentally breaking his glass, 
a feat in which he was followed by 
O’Daley, who exclaimed, ‘D—d bad 
champagne,’ and smashed his glass 
upon the table. This story is literally 
true, without a word of exaggeration.” 





“In Aberdeen, the ‘ Free Kirk’ con- 
troversy raged among great and small, 
high and low. A story is told of two 
women of the lower orders meeting; 
one belonging to the Established Kirk 
and the other to the ‘ Free.’ 

“ *Oh, Janet!’ said the former, ‘do 
ye ken what’s happened? Maggie’s 
got a wean (child).’ 

“*And wha’'s the feyther,’ said 
Janet. 

““*Wha but the meenister,’ replied 
Nance. 

“‘QOh! the villain, the scoundrel, 
hanging’s too guid for him; ye’ll come 
o’er to our kirk noo, Nance ?’ 

“*Ay, but ye’ve mad a mistake, 
Janet, its nae our meenister, but yours 
—the Free Kirk ane,’ said Nance. 
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“«*The Free Kirk ane,’ said Janet, 
and after a pause, added, ‘ Eh, Nance! 
the Lord’s lambs maun hae their play 
sometimes.’ ” 

“The 13th regiment embarking for 
England, volunteering took place, and 
four hundred men sent in their names 
for regiments stationed at Bengal, 
which seemed the favourite presidency 
with the soldiers. 

“T was ordered to march through 
pe! Scinde in command, and a 
splendid body of men were these Jella- 
labad heroes, and so well behaved that 
during the time I was with them I had 
little or no trouble. They were nearly 
all Irishmen, and I gained their hearts 
the second day by a decision particu- 
larly Hibernian. Two men _ were 


brought before me for fighting in their 
tents, and constantly quarrelling. See- 
ing they were in appearance an excel- 
lent match, I said to one of them, ‘ Do 
you think you are as good a man as he 
1s > 


“ * Faith, I do,’ was the reply. 

“* And what is your opinion?’ I 
said to the other. 

“ * Begor, I'd fight him any day.’ 

“Turning to the provost-sergeant, I 
told him to take them to the outskirts 
of the camp and let them have it out. 
They went on their way rejoicing, 

unded one another well, and I never 

ad another quarrel brought before me 

during the march.” 


“In August, 1859, the regiment I 
sane to landed at Gosport, having 
been brought down from Gravesend in 
that — troop-ship, the Himalaya. 
I had not been on shore two hours 
when I was ordered on duty as field- 
officer of the day, and the countersign 
sent me was, ‘Cream.’ A sergeant 
of Marines was also sent to me, as a 
guide to the different guards I had to 
visit. Among the rest was one to 
reach which I was obliged to embark 
in a boat kept for the purpose, and 
land on a wharf. 

“ Having, however, approached with- 
in about twenty yards of the shore, a 
voice redolent of the ‘Emerald Isle’ 
saluted me. 

“* Who goes there P’ 

« ¢ Rounds.’ 

“ «What rounds.’ 

“ *Grand rounds.’ 
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“ *« Advance, grand rounds, and give 
the countersign.’ : 

“Accordingly, the boat rowing slowly, 
I answered in as good an Irish brogue 
as I could muster, ‘Crame!’ 

“To my surprise the sentry roared 
out, ‘Halt, boat! Be J—s, that’s not 
it.’ 

“*Upon my sowl,’ was my reply, 
*T’ve got no other.’ 

“*Be the powers,’ was the answer, 
‘yell have to git another. But tell 
me, are yez one of the ‘County Down.” 

“ «Faith, I am,’ replied I. 

“«Then jist go back a bit, and thry 
“Panther!” maybe ye met some of 
them in the Aist.’ 

“ Taking the hint, I retired and came 
on again. 

“ “Who goes there?’ 

“ * Rounds.’ 

“ «What rounds ?’ 

“ * Grand rounds.’ 

“* Advance, grand rounds, and give 
the countersign.’ 

“ « Panther.’ 

* * All’s well.’ 

“On landing I found a fine young 
Tipperary man, six feet high, who with 
a grin said, ‘ Musha, sur, how mighty 
soon ye remimbered the countersign! 

“ Although in time of war this would 
have been a great dereliction of duty, 
yet as there was nothing of the kind, 
it only showed the ‘fine disposition and 
kind heart of the Milesian. 

“* Panther’ was the proper word, 
and they had sent' me by mistake 
‘Cream.’ ” 


“Talking of Irish sentries, I was 
once, when stationed at Chatham many 
years ago, lunching at the dockyard 
with a brother captain, J s, of the 
—— Regiment. After lunch he said, 
‘I am going round my sentries, will 
you come?’ I assented, and we started 
with the corporal of the guard. 

“ After visiting several of the sen- 
tries, we came up to a stout-looking 
Irish recruit, who, on being asked by 
J —s for his orders, replied, as fast as 
he could speak, ‘My ordhers are, sur, 
if a fire brake ont I’m to take me 
musket and shute the narest police- 
man.’ 

“ J——+, in the coolest manner pos- 
sible, suggested that he had made some 
mistake; but no, Pat stuck to it: ‘ That 
if a fire broke out, he was to take his 
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musket and shute the narest police- 
man.” J——s, with the remark, ‘I 
pity the policeman,’ walked on. The 
sentry’s orders I afterwards learned 
were, that, ‘if a fire broke out, he was 
to fire off his musket and alarm the 
nearest policeman.’ 

“Tf a fire had broken out, I think 
the policeman would have been both 
alarmed and astonished, and certainly 
om may depend upon it there would 

ave been no failure in Pat’s desire to 
obey such a delightful ‘ordher’ as 
‘shuting a policeman.’” 


“One fine summer's day, I will not 
say how long ago, the Galway city was 
in a state of excitement, for a new 
English depot was expected to relieve 
that of an Irish regiment. Suddenly 
the brass band of the gallant Rifles 
floated on the breeze, as with martial 
tread they entered the Irish town; but, 
oh! ‘saints above,’ what tune was that 
played by the Englishmen which 
reached the ears of the listeners? 
Was it ‘St. Patrick’s Day?’ Was it 
‘Garryowen?’ Could it the ‘ Fox- 
hunter's Jig,’ or some national air dear 
to every Irish heart? No. Old women 
counted their beads, portly priests 
crossed themselves, and dark looks 
— upon the heretic strangers. 

eanwhile the major led his troops, 
blandly smiling on all around, while 
the music pealed forth the spirit-stir- 
ring melody of ‘Boyne Water.’ What 
greater insult to the people, the battle- 
tune of their hereditary enemies played 
within the walls of their old city? 
And yet the major looked as if he was 
paying them the greatest compliment 
in his power. It was not likely, after 
this supposed exhibition of party feel- 
ing, that the new depot would be on 
cordial terms with the good people of 
Galway. 

“ A few days after this occurred, the 
lady who told me the story met at 
dinner the major above-mentioned, who 
had the honour of taking her into 
dinner. In the course of conversation 
he observed to her, ‘Can you tell me 
the reason why we are evidently so 
unpopular in your good city? I think 


my officers are gentlemen, my men well - 
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behaved, and I cannot, for the life of 
me, imagine the reason.’ 

“ * Do you mean to say,’ replied Mrs. 
C——n, ‘that you are not aware of the 
reason P’ 

“** Upon my honour I am not.’ 

“*Why, do you call it nothing to 
outrage the religious feelings of a Ro- 
man Catholic town by marching into 
it with your band playing that Orange 
tune, the ‘ Boyne Water?’ ” 

“*Good heavens!’ replied the as- 
tounded major, ‘is that the reason? 
I now recollect, when we halted before 
entering the town, the band-sergeant 
came up to me and asked what tune 
he should play, and I replied, ‘ Oh, 
play the tune that was so well received 
the day we marched into Derry.’ 

“ After this explanation matters be- 
came very different, and there were no 
greater favourites in Galway than the 
gallant riflemen.” 

“When a regiment arrives from 
India there is always a great scarcity 
of servants. In that country, except 
for the purpose of cleaning your sword, 
and that on the sly, European soldiers 
are not allowed to be employed in any 
way by the officers, and therefore it is 
necessary to train recruits as servants. 
Such was our case when we landed in 
England, after eighteen years’ Indian 
service. Every officer was trying to 
pick out the most likely recruit or old 
soldier he could get. 

“One of our married officers chose a 
huge Irishman, with large black whis- 
kers, named Farringdon (by-the-by, 
anything but an Irish name), and he 
was duly installed in his office. The first 
day, under instructions of the cook, he 
brought up the dinner, and placed it 
on the table, after doing which, he 
turned round to his astonished mistress, 
and, in a stentorian voice, shouted,— 

“ ¢ Shall I strip, ma’am P’ 

“*Oh, good gracious, no!’ replied 
the lady. 

“*What the devil do you mean, 
you blackguard P’ roared the astounded 
master. ‘I say, what do you mean?’ 

“*Troth, sur,’ replied the frightened 
domestic, ‘I only wanted to know if I 
was to take them covers off,’ pointing 
to the dishes.” 
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THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS.* 


Att philosophy, claiming to be 
distinguished as Christian, is agreed 
to regard the history of our race, 
from its earliest records down to the 
advent of Christ, as a preparation 
for that transcendent eventon which 
were to be hung thereafter the for- 
tunes of the individuals who claim 
our earth as the planet of their 
nativity. 

Nevertheless, an opinion has pre- 
vailed in the world, as pointed out 
by Mr. Gladstone, “ sometimes sus- 
tained by argument, oftener by 
sufferance, sometimes lurking under- 
ground, and sometimes emboldened 
to assert itself in the face of day, 
that, although the Divine care ex- 
tends in a general way to all men, 
yet we are to look for this prepara- 
tion, at least for the positive parts 
of it, nowhere except in the pages 
of the Old Testament, and in the 
history and traditions of the patri- 
archs and the Jews. This opinion 
has what some of our fathers would 
have termed ‘a face of piety ;’ it 
has undoubtedly been held by pious 
persons, and urged in what are 
termed the interests of religion. 
But that face I am persuaded is a 
face only, a mask which ought to 
be stripped off, as it hides the 
reality from our view. According 
to this theory, we are to consider 
the line of the patriarchs and the 
descendants of Abraham as exclu- 
sively the objects of any Divine 
dispensation which, operating in 
the times before the Advent, is to 
be reckoned as part of the prepara- 


tion for the great event. To them 
we are to look as the guardians of 
all human excellence in all its infi- 
nite varieties; and when we seem 
to find it elsewhere, we are either 
to treat the phenomenon as spuri- 
ous, or else, believing without sight, 
we are to consider it as derived, 
through some hidden channel, from 
the stores communicated by Divine 
revelation to the favoured race. 
This theory found, perhaps, its 
fullest, nay, even its most properly 
fanatical development in the Para- 
dise Regained of Milton. There the 
works of the Greek intellect and 
imagination are deprecated in a 
strain of the utmost extravagance ; 
and, what is worse, the extravagance 
is made to proceed from those 
Divine lips, all whose words are 
weighed and measured in the ex- 
actest balances and lines of truth. 
First, the proposition is advanced 
by the poet that Divine inspiration 

recludes the need of any other 
Sacabiliee, even ‘though granted 
true ;’ ‘but these,’ so proceeds the 
speech : 


‘But these are false, or little else but 
dreams, ; 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing 
rm.’ 


The Greek philosophers are dis- 
missed, as a body, with wholesale 
condemnation; while Homer and 
the tragedians are stated, with a 
gravity in itself wonderful enough, 
to have learned the art of poetry 
from the Jews: 


* Theology in the English Poets. Cowper—Coleridge—Wordsworth—and Burns. By 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain ia Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen ; 
Minister of St. James’s Chapel, York Street, St. James's. Henry 8. King & Co., 65, Corn- 
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‘ All our law and story strewed 

With hymns, our psalms with artful 
terms inscribed, 

Our Hebrew songs and harps, in 
Babylon, 

That pleased so well our victors’ ear, 
declare 

That rather Greece from us these arts 
derived.’ 


The orators are set to compete 
with the Hebrew prophets : 


‘Herein to our prophets far beneath 
As men divinely taught, and better 
teachin 
The solid ae of civil government.’ 


A competition this which would 
probably have caused the greatest 
astonishment to those to whom the 
prize in it is awarded. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how Milton’s 
genius could have prompted him 
thus to pit against one another 
things really, in the main, incom- 
mensurable; or how his learning, 
which must have been acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, could have 
failed to impress him with the belief 
that men like Aristotle and Plato 
were earnest seekers after truth. 
Warburton observes upon these 
passages that they were in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the time. 
And it appears that, especially in 
the later years of Milton’s life, 
there were a number of learned 
men, English and foreign, such as 
Bochart, Huet, Voss, Gale, and 
Bogan, who busied themselves in 
showing correspondences between 
the Hebrew and the Pagan tradi- 
tions; and who, in some instances, 
particularly that of Huet, Bishop 
of rscomcoet Hi pushed their under- 
takings into undue and fanciful de- 
tail. But I have not found that 
they propounded any doctrine in re- 
ference to the derivation of heathen 
literature from Jewish sources, 


either to the sweeping extent, or in 
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the cynical spirit of the Paradise 
Regained. I submit to 
you that the true Preparatio Evan- 
gelica, or the rearing and training 
of mankind for the Gospel, was not 
confined to that eminent and con- 
spicuous part of it which is repre- 
sented by the dispensations given 
to the patriarchs and the Jews, 
but extends likewise to other fields 
of human history and experience, 
among which, in modes and in de- 
grees varying perceptibly to us, 
the Almighty distributed the opera- 
tions preliminary and introductory 
to His one great, surpassing, and 
central design for the recovery and 
happiness of mankind. So that, in 
their several spheres, some positive, 
some negative, some spiritual, some 
secular, with a partial conscious- 
ness, or with an absolute uncon- 
sciousness, all were co-operators in 
working out His will, under a guid- 
ance strong and subtle, and the 
more sublime, perhaps, in propor- 
tion as it was the less sensible.”* 
The position of ethnical exclusion 
and exclusiveness against which Mr. 
Gladstone has thus borne such elo- 
quent and decided testimony is one 
which has been of no uncommon 
occupation in the course of eighteen 
Christian centuries; and not only 
so, but the exclusion has been 
as emphatic of a whole group 
of human faculties, of entire de- 
partments of human culture and 
refinement. Against a large sec- 
tion of the Christian world the 
charge may be made good of deem- 
ing God’s natural gifts common and 
unclean. Religion has been seen 
not as a sphere which embraced, 
but as a line which tolerated no 
divergence amongst, the pleasant 
but devious paths of art and letters. 
It has been demanded, at one time 
under the influence of arrogance 
and wilfulness, and at another under 


* Valedictory Address of Mr. Gladstone as Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
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the weight of humility and a sense 
of personal unworthiness, impurity, 
as joylessness, that only what was 
ostensibly and strictly within the 
limits of Christianity should be ad- 
mitted to the courts of literature. 
The Christian was to be one in 
thought, word, and deed ; no com- 
promise was to be allowed; no 
palliation to be recognized; the 
man or the pursuit that was not 
formally “with Christ,” and too 
often in the narrowest sense, was 
declared to be against Him. On 
this subject there has been too 
much room for the manifestation of 
bigotry, intolerance, and error on 
the part of Christian people whose 
intentions were better than their 
instruction, and who were bewilder- 
ed by the occasional divorce and 
even the superficial antagonism of 
the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful. Such persons, gifted in many 
cases by nature with a fine sym- 
pathy for all that was fair and 
elevating, could not but experience 
a thrill of the richest enjoyment 
when any tint of real beauty fell 
upon their eyes, or when any tone 
of real sweetness fell upon their 
ears. Often it had been their lot 
to meet such in the spacious fields 
of literature, both ancient and mo- 
dern—we speak of the more scho- 
Jarly—in which they bad more or 
less extensively wandered, and had 
found these to be, for the most 
part, unchristian. The sovereign 
voice of religion seemed to say that 
in these regions it was sinful to ex- 
patiate, and that every fruit to be 
plucked there, however clear and 
golden its loveliness, must be of 
necessity an apple of Sodom. Thus 
they took their determination, and 
uttered a voice of warning and con- 
demnation, laying their ban upon all 
literature commonly called profane. 
However pure the joy appeared, 
however distinctly it was from inner 
and native fountains of sympath 

that the rapture seemed to flow, it 
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was to be curbed, thwarted, cast 
aside, if the object of beauty which 
evoked it was not within some en- 
closure distinctly marked off for 
Christian purposes. 

Now there are two very great 
departments of truth which may be 
categorized and lovked at in parallel 
lines, under the respective titles of 
laws of mathematics, and laws of 
beauty, of both of which it may be 
said that they are absolute and self- 
dependent. No one with whom 
men would care to hold an argument 
doubts the absoluteness of mathe- 
matical truth; and although such a 
position has been superciliously or 
critically questioned, we have arrived 
at present at such a stage of the 
world’s history as to have it gene- 
rally allowed that the laws of beauty 
are also absolutely true and single. 
In other words, however much they 
may seem to man to fluctuate, these 
laws are the writing of the Eternal 
Mind, and are more stable than the 
created universe. This is, approxi- 
mately, the belief of all our higher 
thinkers ; and its being questioned 
so largely during the last century, 
was merely the exhibition, in the 
region of criticism, of the scepticism 
which was characteristic of the time. 
The ancient and noble faith is, that 
the laws of beauty are independent 
of man and removed above circum- 
stance, precisely as the truths of 
geometry. The laws by which the 
colours of the rainbow are mingled 
—by which the draped elm-branch 
hangs- -by which the long sweeps of 
mountain curve are drawn—by 
which the waves bend, and wreathe, 
and dance, as if with joy at the 
momently-repeated birth of an 
Aphrodite—are as firmly established 
in the mind of God as the laws by 
which He has hung the world on 
nothing. 

Yet the similarity of the condition 
—or rather of the absence of condi- 
tion—of the laws of beauty and of 
mathematics is not to be pressed to 
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identity. In mathematics, as each 
new proposition is unfolded, the 
attainment is perfect, removed from 
the possibility at once of question, 
improvement, or modification ; the 
human mind has retained power, by 
however long a process, to unveil 
mathematical truth perfectly. It 
has been otherwise with regard to 
the laws of beauty. These may be 
compared to immovable stars, fixed 
in the heavens, while far below 
there is a cloudy atmosphere, kept 
in perpetual turmoil by tempests, 
through which they can but gleam 
at intervals. As yet no man has so 
clearly and conclusively fixed what 
the position and the relative magni- 
tude of these stars are, as to com- 
mand universal assent; but in no 
age has the vision of men been so 
dim or so feeble, that stray gleams 
from them have not been noted, and 
sure though partial tidings of what 
they are, obtained. 

But the grand fact to be remem- 
bered is this—that every gleam 
really discerned has been seen by 
man, not created ; has been a glimpse 
of a light of which God is the eternal 
fountain. Neither the laws of nathe- 
matics, nor the laws of beauty, are 
in this world revealed specially to 
those who profess any given form of 
religious faith ; but, as the Christian 
believes in, and derives intellectual 
nourishment from, a new truth in 
mathematics, even if it be the dis- 
covery of a blasphemer, he may 
rightfully and with good conscience 
look upon every beam of real beauty, 
though seen by ap unbeliever, as a 
revelation of the thoughts and work- 
ings of his God. And the truths 

* beauty seem to be of a higher 
sort than those of mathematics, 
These last are the laws by which 
God fixed the pillars of His universe ; 
but beauty, we may reverently 
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affirm, is His very garment. In the 
light of such a truth, so simple yet 
so sublime, the truly religious mind 
may go the rounds of the garden of 

oetry, separating and discriminat- 
ing, and claiming all that is beauti- 
ful forhis God. Thus is that teem- 
ing sympathy with loveliness, which 
the spiritual narrowness of various 
ages has repudiated, nurtured to full 
fruition and to perfect bloom. Thus 
all that the human imagination has 
in every age framed of true beauty, 
returns to the mind in a new rela- 
tion, and with a new significance; 
every form of grace that the Greek 
saw in the dusky wood, or rising 
from the ocean; every fair mythic 
youth of Eastern song, and every 
impersonation of summer dawn by 
Northern bard. The vessels of the 
Pagan temples, the notes of Pagan 
choirs, may be turned to the service 
of the true God, and even from the 
sterile desert of atheism may be 
gathered angels’ food. The stars 
are seen through the night that is 
around them, and even the clearer 
on account of the night that is 
around them. 

We wish fora moment to go back 
to the ground which has scarcely 
yet recovered its elasticity from the 
pressure of our recent footsteps ; 
and we do so in company with Mr. 
Gladstone, who, in the Address 
from which we have already quoted, 
remarks that “that internecine war 
with sin, which is of the very 
essence of Christianity, seems to 
have been understood by them* as 
a war against the whole visible and 
sensible world, against the intellec- 
tual life, against a great portion of 
their own normal nature; and 
though as regarded themselves even 
their exaggeration was a pardonable, 
and in many respects a noble, error, 
yet its unrestricted sway and exten- 


* Mr. Gladstone is here speaking of various early Christians who defensively became 
hermits, exclusives, and ascetics ; but his remarks go beyond the limits of age or of locality, 
and are rather descriptive of a certain Christian type to which we bave already referred. 
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sion would have left man a maimed, 
a stunted, a distorted creature. 
And it would have done more than 
this. By severing the Gospel from 
all else that is beautiful and glorious 
in creation, it would have exposed 
the spiritual teacher to a resistance 
not only vehement but just, and 
would have placed the kingdom of 
grace in permanent and hopeless 
discord with the kingdoms of nature, 
reason, truth, and beauty, kingdoms 
established by the very same Al- 
mighty hand. Those principles of 
repression which were indispensable 
as the medicine of man were unfit 
for his food. What was requisite, 
however, was not to expel them, 
and thereby to revert to the mental 
riot and the moral uncleanness of 
heathenism, but to check their 
usurpations, and to keep them with- 
in their bounds; and this was to be 
effected, not by prohibition or dis- 
paragement, but by vindicating for 
every part and power and work of 
human nature, and for every office 
of life, its proper place in the Divine 
erder and constitution of the world. 
The seed of this comprehensive 
philosophy was supplied* by the 
words of the Apostle, ‘ Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these 
things.’ And so the solid fruitful 
materials of the Greek civilization 
came in aid, by a wise Providence, 
of the humaniziug principles and 
precepts of the Gospel, to assist in 
securing a well-balanced develop- 
ment of the powers of the Christian 
system, and to prevent the instru- 
ments designed for eradicating the 
seeds of disease from subverting the 
yet higher agencies aes for 
the fostering and development of 
life in every region of our being 
and our activity.” 
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The interpenetration, the reci- 
procal permeation of the whole of 
Greek life with the whole of Greek 
religion, which was in fact the apo- 
theosis of art and poetry rather than 
of morals, is too well known to be 
in need of anything further than a 
mention in this connection. The 
Greek religion was eminently poeti- 
cal, for it fulfilled in the most 
striking manner that condition 
which poetry above all requires, 
harmony in the relation between 
the worlds of soul and sense. Every 
river, fountain, grove, and hill, were 
associated with the heart and ima- 
gination of the Greek; subject, 
however, always to the condition 
that they should appear as ruled 
by a presiding spirit, and that that 
spirit should be impersonated in the 
human shape. It was as Words- 
worth sings :— 

“ The lively Grecian in a land of hills, 

Rivers and fertile plains, and sound- 

ing shores— 

Under a copse of sky more variable, 

Could find commodious place for 

every god, 

Promptly received as 

brought, 

From the surrounding countries, at 

the choice 

Of all adventurers. 
valled skill, 

As nicest observations 
hints 

For studious fancy, his quick hand 
bestowed 

On fluent operations a fixed shape; 

Metal or stone idolatrously carved.” 


prodigally 


With unri- 


furnished 


To any one blessed with an 
average faculty of analysis, the sym- 
pathy existing between an esthetic 
theological system, and a people 
possessed to an unrivalled degree of 
esthetic powers and allinities, de- 
mands no explanation. Not only 
did the Greeks cull flowers of beauty 
to offer to the gods within their 
temples; they also teok the gods, 
as it were, to scenes of beauty as if 
to their abodes, and in grove and by 
watercourse sought by shrine, altar, 
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fane, sacrifice, ritual, and oracle, to 
establish and localize them as if at 
home for ever. The analogy of 
consecrating extraneous beauty to 
temple service, more Hellenico, has 
been exhibited wherever and when- 
ever the sensuous and sentimental 
attitude of religion has been pro- 
minent; and finds its latest ex- 
emplification in the ornate and often 
trifling symbolism of our modern 
ritualists. And for some time, also, 
by those who protest against the 
exclusive reservation of religion for 
certain times and places, that other 
Hellenic custom, of taking the 
Divine forth from the temple to 
sojourn and to abide in the sweet 
places of nature, and the pure, 
graceful, or harmless places of the 
heart of man, has been increasingly, 
and with increasing courage, ob- 
served. In the religion of the 
future, the periodical confession of 
sin and misery is not to be taken 
as comprehending the whole duty, 
nor the whole privilege, of man. 
God is to be recognized, and appre- 
hended, and communed with, in a 
society which is to be elevated and 
purified by and for such recognition 
and such communion ; the totality 
of nature and of human nature is 
to be divinely informed. 

To the true poet—he who is really 
a maker, and not a self-crowned 
laurate of negation and destruction 
—the whole world is part of what 
may be called, in a large sense of 
the word, a sacramental system; in 
which material phenomena are both 
the types and the instruments of 
real things uuseen. Every pheno- 
menon is to him the accidental in- 
corporation of a divine idea. He 
sees “the Spirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters,” and 
giving form and significance to all 
creation. His spirituality is so wide 
and thorough, that he would en- 
velope with its mantle al] the world 
of nature. He judges, so to say, 
by an anti-priswmatic criterion. The 
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synthesis of all colours is light, the 
sum of all things is God. His verse 
would anticipate the palingenesia. 
He would not have men to hold 
their peace, but he would add 
voices to the very stones. To the 
star and to the lily, to the tempest 
and to the zephyr, to the dew and 
to the thunder-shower, his ex- 
hortation, worthy of the rapt and 
God saturated muse of Crashaw, 
is Predicate, omnia opera Domini, 
Dominum. Thrice halesed is that 
poetry which makes us feel the 
union that subsists between the 
book of nature and the book of life. 

If these be the privileges and 
prerogatives of the highest poetry, 
it will searcely be denied that the 
functions of poetry which is con- 
siderably lower than the highest 
are in the same general direction. 
If, in any sense, the interrogative 
proposition may be tolerated in 
which Mr. Carlyle asks, Who but 
the poet has given gods to mankind? 
it might be thought a harmless 
thing, especially with an apostolic 
precedent ready to be not unfairly 
adduced, for a clergyman to vary the 
routine of his pulpit exercises, by 
an exposition of the “Theology in 
the English Poets.” Yet the deli- 
very of the lectures in which this 
exposition is found, caused an out- 
cry at the time, both against Mr. 
Brooke for delivering them, and 
against the Bishop of London for 
permitting their delivery. And 
now that a first instalment of these 
lectures has been published, in the 
shape of a goodly octavo volume, 
the same section of religionists are 
professedly scandalized that the 
author “ should be able to sign him- 
self, ‘Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen.’”” Outside of this charmed 
circle, however, there are admirers 
who hail Mr. Brooke’s innovation, 
and the kindred and contempora- 
neous one of various preachers at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, of which 
Mr. Kempe is the rector, as of the 
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happiest augury. When a Preben- 
dary of the Church discussed “The 
London Season,” when a Bishop 
so eloquent as Dr. Alexander dis- 
cussed ‘“ Sensationalism,” and when 
an Archbishop of York criticised 
and discriminated between various 
fashionable “Sports and Pastimes,” 
it was felt that at length there was 
a chance of having Christian prin- 
ciples brought to bear upon every- 
day routine—of having a practical 
enforcement, as runs the title of 
Dr. Caird’s celebrated sermon, of 
“ Religion in Common Life.” Itis 
the practical guidance of Christian 
truth, the application of Christian 
principles, which the majority of 
thinking and instructed laymen to- 
day desiderate. They know the 
cardinal truths of their common re- 
ligion as well as the clergy; and 
although they cannot and would 
not ask the latter to preach to them 
exclusively, they do feel that their 
peculiar requirements are somewhat 
overlooked, in the majority of 
churches, in favour of a class of 
persons who have ever, with a 
wearisome iteration, to be instructed 
in the elements of divine know- 
ledge. Hence, on the one hand, the 
clamour for short sermons, and, on 
the other, the demand for a variety 
of subject, and freshness of treat- 
ment. 

Some persons, says an admirer of 
the new gy régime, which we 
consider as having become fully 
initiated, if not established, would 
narrow the sympathies and confine 
the work of the preacher “ to the 
consideration of purely theological 
questions. But to lay down such a 
principle is in reality contrary to 
the whole spirit of the Bible. If 
there is one thing more than another 
which strikes us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it is the universality of their 
range. They seem to enter into 
every corner of human life. If 
then the Book from which comes 
the authority to teach is so wide in 
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its sympathies, it is certainly hard 
to require the teacher to so narrow 
his course of action as to confine 
himself only to the consideration of 
a small portion of it, and that, for 
the most part, a purely doctrinal 
portion. No doubt there should 
always be the greatest care to lay 
down ‘foundation truths ;’ but the 
wearisome iteration of the same 
thing over and over again is neither 
complimentary to the intellect of a 
congregation, nor very satisfactory 
to the mental organization of the 
preacher. Social topics may surely 
well find a place in the sacred ex- 
hortations of. a religion which is pre- 
eminently one of common life. 
“One of the distinctions which 
early struck the most acute thinkers 
of the heathen world as prevailing 
between Christianity and their sys- 
tems of philosophy was the emi- 
nently practical character of the 
former. It consisted not merely of 
a set of doctrines and opinions, but 
it exercised a practical influence 
over the lives of those who professed 
it. The range of the pulpit ought 
therefore to be at least as wide as 
the range of the religion which it 
designs to expound. The sermons 
which have been the most natural 
have always been the most riveting 
and the most permanent. This may 
be illustrated by the great hold 
which some sermons possess over 
men’s minds. The most striking 
oint in a volume of sermons by 
ewman, or Robertson of Brighton, 
is that, however deep may be the 
thoughts contained in them, the 
sermons themselves are the natural 
outcome of the heart of the preacher, 
It was this deep reality, no doubt, 
which gave to Wesley and White- 
field that spell-like power over men 
which made them the greatest ora- 
tors of their day. In proportion as 
the range of subjects to be treated 
in sermons is narrowed, the power 
of the pulpit orator (for every 
preacher should be in the truest 
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sense of the word an orator) is 
narrowed. I suppose that one rea- 
son of the proposal that laymen 
should under certain exceptional 
conditions be allowed to preach, has 
arisen from the fact that the clergy 
have often taken what may be called 
a ‘ professional view’ of the matter, 
and have not sufficiently treated of 
‘subjects of the day’ in their ser- 
mons. For myself, I should cer- 
tainly think that all matters of in- 
terest sbould be included in the 
category of admissible themes. The 
sermon, it is objected, would then 
degenerate into a mere secular lec- 
ture. But this is surely untrue. 
Secular subjects would be treated 
from a Christian point of view. 
Many subjects, social and (so far as 
they keep free from mere party 
questions) political, might, I think, 
well be introduced now and then 
into the pulpits of the Church of 
England. Party politics must, for 
obvious reasons, be excluded; but 
those broad principles of political 
truth and of political economy, 
which teach a man to realize the 
responsibilities and privileges of 
Christian citizenship, surely afford 
no unmeet theme for the Christian 
preacher.” 

It will be seen that we are de- 
voting considerable space to pre- 
liminaries ; that we are speaking 
rather about the volume before us 
than about its contents. This, we 
may as well confess, is done ad- 
visedly ; for the position and cireum- 
stances and significance of the book 
are cf more importance than the 
book itself. So much may, we think, 
be fairly said without any disparage- 
ment to the author, who may be 
gratifyingly claimed as a distin- 
guished student and graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin; where, 
amongst other honours, he carried 
off the Vice-Chancellor’s prize for 
English Verse. Mr. Brooke, as has 
incidentally transpired, is a Royal 
Chaplain, who was formerly Chapiain 
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to the British Embassy at Berlin, 
and who first became popularly 
known as the biographer of the late 
Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, 
and more recently as the author of 
Cnrist in Modern Life. The preface 
of this last work, from which we 
could have wished to transcribe a 
few sentences, is not only interest- 
ing as indicating Mr. Brooke’s theo- 
logical position generally, but is also 
nade significant as helping us 
to a knowledge of the mind to 
which we are indebted for Theology 
in the English Poets. 

As approximating more, and more 
particularly, to the position of a 
clerical expounder of the relations 
subsisting between poetry and re- 
ligion, we give the following pas- 
sages from Mr. Brooke’s New Aspect 
of Christian Theology—a sermon 
preached before the University of 
Oxford on the 9th of March, 1873. 
“In every case, then,” he says, 
“ nothing 1s doing to give a religion 
to the really powerful ideas, to those 
wider conceptions of man, which, 
Jirst taken up in England by the 
poets, have now filled nearly every 
sphere of thought with their in- 
fluence. These want a religion in 
harmony with them, without which 
they possess only half their normal 
power. Till that is done, we shall 
have scepticism.” 

It is upon such sentiments that 
we rest to justify our remark that 
the circumstances of the publica- 
tion of Theology in the English Poets 
are of more significance than the 
book itself, and that its author is to 
be regarded as of more importance 
and of more capability than any 
single production of his genius. 
His Preface, which is at once the 
statement and the vindication of 
an experiment, is worthy of tran- 
scription and of serious considera- 
tion. It is as follows :— 


“The Lectures contained in this 
volume were delivered on Sunda 
afternoons in St. James’s Chapel, 
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during the season of 1872. Others, 
on Blake, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, 
delivered in 1873, will be published, I 
hope, before the close of this year. 
The thing was an experiment. 
began it in May 1871, when I asked 
the Rev. J. M. Capes to deliver a 
course of lectures for me, which should 
not take the form of sermons, but, on 
the contrary, should avoid it. He 
chose as his subject the Inner Life of 
the Romish Church, and afterwards 
the Relation of Music to Religion. 
When he had finished his lectures on 
these subjects, which were as well 
attended as they eminently deserved 
to be, I began another course on 
Theology in the English Poets, which 
I have continued to the present 
time. Since I began to carry out the 
experiment in 1871, the lectures on 
week-days in St. Paul’s have been 
established, and in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, discourses have been 
preached on a few Sunday afternoons 
on such subjects as the Drama and 
the Press, by eminent clergymen. I 
believe if a similar effort could be 
made in many of the London churches 
in the Sunday afternoons, that much 
good might be done. It would give 
variety to clerical work on Sunday, 
and much knowledge that now re- 
mains only as latent force among the 
clergy might be made dynamic, if I 
may borrow a term from science. If 
rectors of large churches would ask 
clergymen who know any subject of 
the a well to lecture on its religious 
aspect in the afternoon, and give them 
half the offertory, if needful, for their 
trouble, they would please themselves, 
enlighten their congregations, and fill 
their churches. And they would as- 
sist the cause of religion among that 
large number of persons who do not 
0 to church, and who think that 
hristianity has nothing to do with 
Politics, Art, Literature, or Science. 

“ When I made this experiment, I 
had long desired to bring the pulpit 
on Sunday to bear on subjects other 
than those commonly called religious, 
and to rub out the sharp lines drawn 
by that false distinction of sacred and 
profane. If what I believed were true, 
and God in Christ had sanctified all 
human life; if every sphere of Man’s 
thought and action was in idea, and 
ought to be in fact, a channel through 
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which God thought and God acted— 
then there was no subject which did 
not in the end run up into Theology, 
which might not in the end be made 
religious. I wished then to claim as 
belonging to the province of the Chris- 
tian ministry, political, historical, 
scientific, and artistic work, in their 
connection with Theology; and to an 
extent greater than I had hoped for, 
the effort, so far as I have carried it, 
has succeeded. The blame of many 
accustomed to hear nothing but ser- 
mons from the pulpit has been wholly 
outweighed in my mind by the fact of 
the attendance of many persons who 
were before uninterested in religious 
subjects at all. And then, neither the 
blame nor the praise of the present is 
any proof of the goodness or badness 
of a thing. 

“The Poets themselves formed the 
only text book I have used, but in the 
two first lectures, when treating of 
the growth of the Poetry of Man and 
of Nature, I have had much hel 
from an admirable Essay of Mr. 
Palgrave’s, which appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ of July, 1862.” 


The volume befote us comprises 
in all sixteen lectures, two of which 
are devoted to a summary review of 
the period “ From Pope to Cowper,” 
one each to Cowper and Coleridge, 
three to Burns, and no less than 
nine to a close and elaborate dis- 
quisition on Wordsworth. At the 
outset, Mr. Brooke repudiates the 
idea of his lectures being concerned 
with mere “ poetical criticism;” and 
from his first lecture we transcribe 
a description of the character and 
the effect of the devotional poetry 
originated by the great religious 
upheaving of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


“Three things then belonged to it— 
passion, the personal element, and ex- 
pression of doctrine. Neither of the 
first two were by their nature apart 
from poetry, and the fact is that so 
much are they of the essence of poetry, 
that most of these hymns are by force 
of them poetical. Passion had been 
long asleep in English poetry, ever 
since the time of Elizabeth, and 
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though I do not say that this re- 
ligious movement made the passion of 
the coming poetry, yet it was one of 
its elements; and it is quite plain that 
its emotional element was not out of 
harmony with a school which in a few 
years, in Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
and Keats, was destined to express 
almost every phase of emotion. Nei- 
ther was its insistance on personal 
feeling out of tune with the work of 
a class of men like the Poets who ‘in 
themselves possess their own desire.’ 
In fact both these elements are charac- 
teristic of the poetry which was now 
about to arise in England. They both 
took root in Cowper, but they were 
sown and watered by religion. He 
struck the first note of the passionate 
poetry, but the passion in him was in 
connection with religion. He struck 
the first note of that personal poetry 
which was afterwards carried so far in 
the Prelude of Wordsworth, the Alas- 
tor of Shelley, the Childe Harold of 
Byron, but he struck it in connection 
with religion. Other poets led their 
passions and their personal history 
into other realms, but Cowper kept 
them within the sphere of his relation 
to God. Other poets derived their 
—— from different sources—from 
Nature, from Beauty, from the ideas 
of political rights and freedom, but 
Cowper derived it from the daily 
wrestling of his soul with God. And 
both the passionate and the personal 
element came down to Cowper from 
without, from the great Methodist 
movement. For the friend of Cowper 
was Newton, and Newton was the 
child of Whitfield.” 


In Cowper’s time, “the first 
swell of the great wave which put 
man in the foremost place and in- 
terest—man independent of rank, 
and caste, and convention, and edu- 
cation—man in his simple ele- 
ments, was now flowing over Europe. 
Poets are quick to feel, and it 
reached the quiet Cowper in his 
hermitage, as it reached the lowland 
Jad who, 

‘In his glory and his joy, 
Followed his tank ine the Satie 
tain side.’ ” 


“Bat the revolutionary idea of the 
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unity of Man was in Cowper’s mind 
grounded on a theological one, on God 
as the common Maker of Man. He 
speaks of ‘the link of brotherhood, 
by which one common Maker bound 
him to the Kind.’ And his work for 
men was to make them out of sin and 
death into life with God, for they are 


‘Bone of my bone, and kindred souls 
to mine.’ 


To this religious element of an uni- 
versal brotherhood in God is to be 
traced the large range of his human 
view. He looked abroad and saw all 
men related to God, it mattered not of 
what nation, caste, or colour. As such 
they had equal rights and equal duties 
in a spiritual country of which all 
were citizens; for as he writes, the 
limiting power of his doctrinal theo- 
logy departs and the individual theo- 
logy of the poet who sympathizes with 
all men, takes the upper hand. Last, 
west, north, and south, his interest 
flew. In his satires he touches, not 
with savage bitterness, but with a 
gentleness which healed while it lashed, 
on nearly every phase of human life 
in England; on the Universities and 
the Schools, the Hospitals, and the 
Prisons; on cities and villages; on the 
statesman, the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the soldier, the man of science, the 
critic, the writer for the press, the 
pleasure-seeker, the hunter, the musi- 
cian, the epicure, the card-player, the 
ploughman, the cottager, and fifty 
others. Their good side, their follies, 
their vices, are sketched and ridiculed 
and praised. The range of his in- 
terest was as wide as human life, and 
as he sketched, he saw as the one 
ideal and the one remedy for all—the 
Cross of Christ. Whatever we may 
think of his religion or the manner of 
it, there is no doubt but that it inde- 
finitely extended his poetic sympathy, 
and that in this extension of sympathy 
we find ourselves in another world 
altogether than that of Dryden, Pope, 
or Gray. It is no longer intellectual 
interest in man, or sentimental interest ; 
it is vivid, personal, passionate. 

“Tt went beyond classes of men, it 
was an interest in his nation; but he 
derived his patriotism and drew the 
passion with which he informed it 
from the cornection of his country 
with God. It was God who was the 
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King of England, and was educatin 
the nation; and this conception boun 
all citizens together into mutual love 
of one another and the whole. On 
this ground he made his impassioned 
appeal to his countrymen to throw off 
their vices and follies and to be worthy 
of their high vocation; would they 
not, he asked, be true to Him who had 
wrought so gloriously among them ? 
This is the note of many a passage in 
the Task, of the whole of his Poem of 
Expostulation; and it is not a note of 
merely lyric interest in England’s glory 
on the seas, like Thomson’s ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ nor one of intellectual pas- 
sion, like the references to her noble 
periods of history in the Bard—it is a 
note that thrills with emotion for 
England as God’s nation, and having 
a work to do for Man. We already 
breathe the air of the patriotic poetry 
of Wordsworth. 

“Nor does this interest in man re- 
main fixed in England. God had 
children, bone of the Poet’s bone, and 
flesh of his flesh, in otherlands. From 
the banks of the Ouse his heart carried 
him to Greenland, to Italy, to France, 
to the islands of the Pacific, to the 
shores of Africa and South America. 
In these distant lands were his brothers, 
and he transferred the inalienable 
rights of Man from the free and civi- 
lized European to the slave and the 
savage; there was no man, he thought, 
who ought not to feel himself allied to 
all the race.” 


In his lecture on Coleridge, Mr. 
Brooke rather labours under the 
weight of the conditions which he 
has imposed upon himself, and the 
consciousness of Coleridge as a 
theologian in prose is constantly 
making our author believe he de- 
tects, in purely secular passages of 
poetry, areligious significance. He 
is constantly forcing himself to the 
over-recognition of what is barely 
indicated, if not to the suspicion of 
what is absolutely non-existent. 

Mr. Brooke introduces as fol- 
lows his fifth lecture, being the first 
of the nine which he devotes to 
Wordsworth :— 

“In speaking of the try of 
Nature, Mm iw at length aie at 
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Wordsworth, and in coming to him, 
we come to the greatest of the Eng- 
lish Poets of this century; greatest 
not only as a Poet, but as a philosopher. 
It is the mingling of profound thought, 
and of ordered thought, with poetic 
sensibility and power (the power always 
the master of the sensibility), which 
places him in this high position. He 
does possess a philosophy, and its 
range is wide as the universe. He 
sings of God, of Man, of Nature, and, 
as the result of these three, of Human 
Life, and they are all linked by thought, 
and through feeling, one to another; 
so that the result is a complete whole 
which one can study as if it were a 
world of its own. As such, the whole 
of his poetry is full, not of systematic 
theology, but of his own theology ; and 
to bring this out, while at the same 
time analyzing his work as a Poet, is 
the object of the lectures I shall 
deliver upon him. My first subject 
will be the mode in which he conceives 
God in His relation to Nature, and 
necessarily what he means by Nature; 
the next will be the relation which 
Nature bears to Man, and the work of 
God on Man through that relation. 
Afterwards I shall speak fully of 
Wordsworth’s poetry of Man and its 
theology. It may seem too much to 
those who know Wordsworth but 
little, to devote so many lectures to 
him alone, but the only feeling that 
one who loves this Poet can have is, 
that too much time can scarcely be 
spent upon him; and that if only a 
few are induced not to glance over 
but to study his work, more good may 
be done than by a hundred sermons. 
For in truth his poetry is, as Coleridge 
said of the ‘ Prelude,’ 


‘an Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate 
thoughts 
To their own music chanted.’ 


“The term Nature, in Wordsworth’s 
use of it, means, sometimes, the Nature 
of Man, those inherent and inde- 
structible qualities which are common 
to the whole race, and which form 
together that which we call Human 
Nature. In the realm of the imagina- 
tion Wordsworth frequently conceives 
of this Human Nature as one person, 
acting as if directly from himself; the 
male being of the universe to whom 
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Nature, that is, the spirit who informs 
the outward word, is as the female 
being of the universe wedded in love 
and holy marriage. 

“ But the term he more commonly 
uses when speaking of Human Nature 
is the Mind of Man. For all the 
practical purposes of my lectures I 
may take the meaning of the term Na- 
ture to be concerned in Wordsworth’s 
Poetry with the world outside of us. 
In most of the previous poets, as in 
ordinary talk, it means the outward 
universe with its motions and laws, all 
that we know and feel beyond our- 
selves, organic and inorganic; and in 
this sense Wordsworth sometimes uses 
it. But that would not define his use of 
the term accurately, for then Nature 
might be conceived of as dead, or 
as the image of our own thought. 
Wordsworth added Life to the out- 
ward world, and separated it from our 
thought. 

“T traced in a previous lecture the 
growth of the conception of Nature 
as alive, and said that this conception, 
which had only been in germ in others, 
reached its full growth in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. In what way? The outward 
universe lay before the Poet’s eye and 
ear. He felt it speak to him, through 
his senses to his soul, and feeling this, 
he asked, What is it? Who is it that 
speaks? Is it only the matter of the 
universe, which by itself is dead? No, 
he answered; Matter is animated by 
@ soul, and it is this soul which thrills 


to meet me. ‘An active principle’ 


subsists 

‘In all things, in all natures, in the 
stars 

Of azure heaven, the unenduring 
clouds, 


In flower and tree, in every pebbly 


stone 
That paves the brooks; the stationary 


rocks, 
The moving waters and the invisible 
air, 
* * * ~ 7 


from link to link 
Tt circulates, the soul of all the 
worlds.’ 


Now that which acts, lives; and the 
universe lives as much by its soul as 
we do by ours. 

“To this active principle, Words- 
worth gave personality; that which 
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all shared in was in fact one. It was 

one life, one will, one character, one 
rson. And this personality he called 
ature. 

“To Wordsworth as he wrote, she 
took a living form, and became the 
life-giving spirit of the world. Day 
by day A built up the universe; it 
was she who, from her own vast life, 
gave to everything its special life, a 
separate soul to each: 

‘Yet whate’er enjoyments dwell, 

In the impenetrable cell 


Of the silent heart, which Nature 
Furnishes to every creature.’’ 


Each had from Nature not only its 
own distinct soul, and character, but 
also its own distinct work to do; the 
elements had their business, ‘ the stars 
have tasks, the silent heavens their 
goings on.’ 

“And not only had each separate 
thing the gift of a soul from Nature, 
but whenever a place, such as a lonely 
dell among the hills, had a special 
beauty and character of its own, it was 
by reason of a special soul within 
it, of a more manifold soul than that 
which dwelt in a single flower or 
stone.” 

The genius of Wordsworth was 
so ostensibly sacerdotal—his posi- 
tion was so consciously that of a 
priest standing between man and 
Nature in her aspects of a divine 
manifestation—that it scarcely de- 
mands more at our hands than to 
observe that the philosophical con- 
ception which is expressed more or 
less forcibly in the whole body of 
Wordsworth’s poetry exhibits, to an 
extent of which Mr. Brooke seems 
to be unconscious, the effect of con- 
temporary pantheistic influences, 
which, however, never drove the 
poet into the formulation of any- 
thing but the recognized dualism of 
Christian orthodoxy. Further, it 
would be impossible, considering 
the laws of space to which we are 
amenabie, to follow Mr. Brooke 
into the minute detail and analysis 
in which his reverence for Words- 
worth has led him to indulge. 
It must suffice if the passage we 
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have quoted permit the reader to 
understand the grander lines upon 
which Mr. Brooke has based his 
appreciation of the poet who stands 
on such lofty vantage-ground as the 
author of that gorgeous, though not 
unblemished presentation of one of 
the grandest of the Platonic con- 
ceptions, entitled “Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood.” 

We come finally to the three lec- 
tures devoted to Robert Burns, in 
whom Mr. Brooke, besides the 
poetry that has to do with Nature 
and Man, discriminates a “ poetry of 
personality,” to which he dedicates 
the last of the lectures upon the 
immortal ploughman. 


“When speaking at the beginning 
of these lectures of theology in the 
earlier poets of the Natural School, 
in Cowper and Crabbe who preceded 
the great outbreak of song, I omitted 
Robert Burns. I now fill up that gap, 
which was left for a sufficiently good 
reason—that though the influences 
which came on England at that time 
did have their result upon Burns, they 
had far less result than on others, 
because he was essentially the crea- 
tion of his own land, and of another 

etic descent than that of England. 
With regard to the poetry of Nature, 
he only carried on in a more vivid and 
tender way, and on precisely the same 
lines, the same sort of natural descrip- 
tion which had been worked by the 
Scottish poets from the time they 
began to write. With regard to what 
I have called, along with others, the 
poetry of Man, he was less universal 
and more national than the English 
poets who followed him. But when 
we look at his work on this subject, 
and compare it with that of the Eng- 
lish poets who preceded him, or with 
that of his contemporaries, Cowper 
and Crabbe, we find in him a peculiar 
quality which gives him a distinct 
rank in the history of English poetry, 
of which I may as well speak in this 
connection. He restored passion to 
our poetry. It had not belonged to 
it since the days of Elizabeth. No 
one would guess, who began to read 
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our poetic literature shortly after 
the death of Shakespeare, how rich 
the veins of nature and emotion had 
been in our country. He might read 
through the whole of our poetry, with 
the exception of a few songs and son- 
nets, down to Burns, and not find any 
poetry which could truly be called 
passionate. So, when the fire broke 
out again in Burns, it was like a new 
revelation; men were swept back to 
the age of Elizabeth, and heard again, 
though in different chords, the music 
which had then enchanted the world. 
And since his time, our poetry has not 
only been the poetry of Man and of 
Nature, but also of Passion. And it 
sprang clean and clear out of the 
natural soil of a wild heath, not out 
of a cultivated garden; it was unde- 
rived from other poets, for Burns read 
nothing but a collection of English 
songs; it was unassisted by the general 
culture of a literary class, for it was 
born when he was reaping in the fields, 
and when he held the handles of the 
plough; it came direct out of a fresh 
stratum of popular life. It was as if 
the Muse hal said, I am weary of 
philosophy and satire, weary of faded 
sentiment, of refined and _ classic 
verse, and of stern pictures of 
misery, and I will have somethin 
fresh at last; and had driven a shaft 
down through layer after layer of dry 
clay, till she touched, far below, a source 
of new and hidden waters, that, loosened 
from their prison, rushed upwards to 
the surface, and ran away a mountain 
torrent of clear bright verse, living 
and life-giving. Burns added passion 
to the poetry of Nature and Man.” 


The temperament of Burns, says 
Mr. Brooke, in almost the conclud- 
ing sentences of his most interesting 
and in so many ways remarkable 
volume, was not the temperament 
which drifts into irreligion : 


“ Burns, in his wiser moments, would 
always have been a foe to the extreme 
Calvinistic doctrines, on the ground 
that he felt, being a lover of all things 
himself, that they made God into a 
Demon of Selfishness. His heart, like 
Shelley’s, hated and denied that dread- 
ful theology. But he never saw the 
good or the poetry which underlie its 
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ideas, and his attack on it was just as 
much, if not more, caused by the 
natural reaction of the Bohemian 
nature against the ascetic type of 
Calvinism. Of that type he found 
two forms: one the stern, righteous 
asceticism, which condemned all gaiety 
as unworthy of an immortal soul; 
which secluded the religious man 
wholly from all worldly things as in 
themselves profane; which chastised 
with the utmost severity of word and 
deed all sin, and especially the sins of 
passion; and which lived up to this 
standard truthfully ;—the other the 
sham asceticism—a type Calvinism is 
sure to produce by its unnatural 
strictness—the crime of men who, 
wearing the mask of a stern religion, 
in secret indulged in all kinds of 
wickedness, and then fell back on their 
election by God to eternal life to free 
them from fear, and to enable them to 
sin at their ease. 

“ Against the first Burns proclaimed 
the doctrine of a more liberal religion, 
and claimed the right of enjoyment; 
and so far he was right... .. 

“ Against the second, that is, the 
sham asceticism which was a cloak of 
sin, the indignation of Burns was 
righteous. We cannot but rejoice at 
the way in which he flayed alive Wil- 
liam Fisher, the Holy Willie of the 
Poem, a leading elder, ‘a great pre- 
tender to sanctity, austere of speech,’ 
and rigid in observance. He died 
drunk in a ditch, and his life was as 
immoral as his death was vile. But 
the besetting sin of want of self- 
restraint is as visible here as in the 
former case. Burns was overmastered 
by his*impulse to satire as he was by 
his impulse to indulge appetite. In 
attacking hypocrisy, he was swept 
away to impute hypocrisy to nearly 
all who lived a strict hfe or were 
severe in speech or manners. In con- 
demning uncharitableness he became 
himself uncharitable. 

“A free life which loses love to the 
unloving, is on the point of drifting 
into that temper in which liberty is 
made the servant of uncharitableness ; 
and that freedom is not freedom which 
is bound to be abusive. Burns often 
had no mercy on unmercifulness, and 
it often wants it as much as frailty. 
Nothing can be better than his address 
to the unco guid or rigidly righteous ; 
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these lines that I read are steeped in 
the spirit of Christianity,— 


‘Then gently scan your brother Man, 

Still gentler sister Woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin 

wrang, 

To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


‘ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


But he forgot, and indeed it is the 
hardest thing Charity has to remem- 
ber, that the unco guid are often as 
much the victims of circumstances as 
the weakly sinful. They are born, 
many of them, with as much of the 
milk of human kindness in them as 
others, but their education—their sect 
and its restrictions, the severity of 
their parents, the whole atmosphere 
of gloom and terror. which their re- 
ligion gives them to breathe—have 
crushed all tenderness and mercy out 
of them, and when they come to be 
men and women, they have stones for 
hearts. And they are intensely dis- 
agreeable and often shamefully cruel. 
But, if they are not hypocrites, they 
are worthy of infinite pity; for their 
evil may partly be not their fault, and 
if they wish to escape from it, nothing 
can be more difficult. The anger they 
arouse in men, the way they are 
naturally left alone, fixes them in their 
moroseness, and seems to excuse it. 
Their sin is bound upon them; if they 
strive to break through it, they are 
met by a disbelief only too well earned, 
and they are soured the more. It is 
their punishment, but it is, if we think 
charitably, a very pitiful thing. Our 
work on them should not be that of 
abuse, but of effort to pierce through 
the rock to where the springs of human 
kindness lie in them. .... 

“The Christian ministers of Ayr- 
shire blotted out Christ for Burns, and 
threw him back unhelped upon himself. 
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He had no refuge but Theism, and 
Theism was not enough for him, 
though it may be enough for some. 
So he died, still weak, still self- 
victimized, still longing for good, and 
still unable to realize it; and the 
tenderest and wisest thing we can say 
of his life in this world is in part of 
his own epitaph :— 


‘Is there a man whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 


Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave: 
Here pause—and, through the start- 
ing tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor Inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name.’” 


ENGLAND AND THE SEA. 


Encianp, for ever fair, for ever strong, 
Where shines the steel, to force thee on thy knee? 
Where scowls the foe, to bind on thee a thong, 
England has always one ally—the sea! 


The faithful waves are foaming hounds of war, 

That round the sweet isles leap: each cries “ Trust me.” 
The billows know their mistress and adore. 

Braving the spoiler’s wrath, laughs England’s sea! 


Is it not well with thee, Thames, happy river, 
As Isis loyal, and as Tiber free? 
Flow on inviolate, serene for ever, 
For Triumph kisses England on the sea! 5 


No cannon o’er thy tide, proud stream, shall boom, 
Whatever treasure in thy ships may be. 

Thy waters shall roll back ere England’s doom, 
Britain is safe till Time dries up the sea! 


Mingling with statues and with bright boys chanting, 
With breathing stone and tender harmony, 

Through Nelson’s Abbey see the sunbeams slanting, 
Gilding the debt of England to the sea. 


Rosert Batson. 
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THE HOME RULE LAND POLICY. 


Tue Bill presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Isaac Butt, 
professedly for the purpose of more 
effectually securing the Ulster 
Tenant-right, and to amend the 
Landlord and Tenant Act of 1870, 
is an insidious and dangerous 
measure, which illustrates plainly 
enough the principles of confisca- 
tion that Home Rulers would carry 
out respecting the landed property 


of Ireland, had they only the power - 


to do so. 

As the accredited mouthpiece of 
the Home Rule Association, Mr. 
Isaac Butt proposes, in the first 
_ more eflectually to secure 

Ister Tenant-right by imposing it 
on all estates in Ulster, where the 
custom never was acknowledged— 
where, in fact, it never had any ex- 
istence at all. This would be a 
sweeping injustice of the most ne- 
farious character, for it would prac- 
tically amount to imposing liabilities 
on those estates to an extent that 
would involve the virtual confisca- 
tion of the fee simple. 

The Land Act of 1870 took the 
Ulster custom as it existed, and 
simply legalized it. In this respect 
the Act, created nothing new, 
while it was but simple justice 
to recognize an existing custom. 
It was in strict accordance with the 
principles of equity, and no landed 
proprietor could reasonably object 
to legalizing a custom which he had 
introduced or sanctioned as a rule 
to prevail in the management of 
his estate, and of which he had ob- 
tained the advantage. The custom, 
on the estates where it prevailed, 
was of practical benefit to the pro- 
prietors in so far as it secured to 
them the payment of their rents, 
for the primary condition of tenant- 





right was, that a defaulting tenant 
should sell—that the landlord’s rent 
should be a first charge on the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, and that, too, as a 
general rule, totally irrespective of 
whether the incoming tenant had 
sufficient capital left to stock and 
cultivate the land properly. 

Hence, too, great evils arose out 
of this custom, which far over- 
balance any real or fancied good 
that resulted from it:—an undue 
competition for land was encouraged, 
and persons were incited to pay, for 
the mere right of possession, as 
much, and indeed oftentimes far 
more, than the fee simple was worth; 
while another evil followed, namely, 
that the landed proprietors who 
adopted and encouraged such a cus- 
tom were, by every sale and pur- 
chase thereby permitted, virtually 
creating and burthening their es- 
tates with so many equitable mort- 
gages. hen they allowed one 
tenant to sell and another to 
buy the mere right of possession, 
they unquestionably thereby went 
under a voluntary equitable obliga- 
tion to extend to the incoming ten- 
ant the same right to dispose of his 
purchased interest, if he desired to 
do so. A custom that allowed 
parties to buy in on certain condi- 
tions necessarily involved a right to 
sell out on the same terms, and it 
was only just and right that, where 
this custom prevailed, the tenant 
should be legally protected in the 
rights he had acquired by purchase 
under it. These rights were 80 
acquired by purchase with the land- 
lord’s consent, and it was only 
reasonable that they should be pro- 
tected—that they should have a 
legal existence. 

No doubt it would have displayed 
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more statesmanlike wisdom had 
equitable measures been adopted to 
ensure the abolition of the custom 
altogether, because, unquestionably, 
it is a great evil in itself, and not 
necessary to secure tenants in their 
just rights. The natural tendency 
of the custom is to retard agri- 
cultural progress, because incoming 
tenants too frequently enter into 
possession of their purchases en- 
cumbered with pecuniary obli- 
gations, and without the means to 
do justice to the land by proper 
cultivation. The capital that should 
go to stock and labour the land, in 
accordance with the rules of good 
husbandry, has been expended in 
paying a fictitious value for the 
mere right of possession, and the 
purehaser is stimulated to pay this 
false and exaggerated value by the 
confidence he feels that, at the 
worst, he has the right to sell out 
secured to him. Thus a vicious 
circle is created, in which tenants 
move, the evident tendency of which 
is to clog the development of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The system has 
also a tendency to make landlords 
careless in the management of their 
estates, because, secured in the pay- 
ment of their rents, whether their 
tenants prosper or not, or good 
husbandry is followed or not, they 
are deprived of a powerful motive 
to encourage improvements. 

But the custom did not prevail 
universally in Ulster. On fully one- 
half the land of Ulster the custom 
had no existence whatever—never 
had ; although, to give a sort of ap- 
parent justification to his confisca- 
tion schemes, Mr. Isaac Butt as- 
sumes that in former times the 
custom did universally preyail, and 
that the landlords gradually en- 
croached on it, and, in many in- 
stances, usurped it altogether. Such 
an assertion is entirely unwarrant- 
able—there is not a scintilla of 
authority to justify it. We observe, 
however, that the statement is a 
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very favourite one with certain 
parties who are now fomenting a 
tenant-right agitation in the North, 
They assume that at one time it 
was a custom universally prevalent, 
while others pretend that it was 
involved in the very conditions ac- 
cording to which the Plantation of 
Ulster took place. All this is mere 
assumption and assertion, without 
a particle of evidence to sustain 
it; indeed all authentic evidence 
warrants an exactly opposite con- 
clusion. 

No one pretends that previous 
to the Plantation of Ulster the 
natives under their Home Rule 
Chiefs had any abiding interest in 
the soil. They had only, as Sir John 
Davys expresses it, “a scrambling 
and transitory possession at the 
pleasure of the chief of every 
sept.” Tenant-right is, therefore, 
not a native Irish custom, but 
a custom that had its origin under 
English rule, subsequent to the 
Plantation of Ulster; and although 
we cannot now positively determine 
how the custom originated—under 
what condition of circumstances its 
inception took place, still we have 
an abundance of most conclusive 
evidence to show that it formed no 
part of the conditions imposed by 
the Plantation, and, even assuming 
that it did, it never was general 
throughout Ulster. 

The total number of acres in the 
escheated counties of Tyrone, Ar. 
magh, Coleraine, Donegal, Fer- 
managh, and Cavan consisted of 
511,455. This was the total acreage 
of Ulster subjected to the conditions 
of the Plantation, whereas the total. 
arable acreage of Ulster is 4,057,565 
—thus, even assuming that the 
tenant-right custom grew up under 
the conditions of the Plantation, 
which is a perfectly gratuitous as- 
sumption, we have this fact before 
us, that some three millions and a half 
of the arable land of Ulster was never 
subjected to the conditions of the Plan- 
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tation at all, and consequently not 
under the custom. This effectually 
disposes of the false assertions on 
which Mr. Isaac Butt and others 
build their confiscation schemes. 

Another piece of strong evidence 
against the universality of the cus- 
tom is, that its operation was not ex- 
actly alike on scarcely any two estates 
in Ulster where it was recognized. 
This shows that it could not have 
been a custom universally prevalent 
throughout Ulster, as in point of 
fact it never was. It evidently was 
a custom of local growth, arising out 
of local circumstances, and stimu- 
lated by the progress of the linen 
manufacture when the weaving in- 
terest studded Ulster with small 
holdings and garden patches. As 
weavers increased, the demand for 
small holdings naturally became 
greater ; hence the right of posses- 
sion, in what was often little more 
than amere hovel with a garden patch 
attached thereto, acquired a fictitious 
but recognized value. Thus the 
custom had, really, in its origin, no 
reference whatever to conditions or 
circumstances connected with the 
cultivation of the soil, but resulted 
from the prosperous growth and ex- 
tension of the linen manufacture. 
In this way the custom grew up, 
gradually became applied to agri- 
cultural holdings generally, and was 
recognized as a rule of management 
on several estates, but without any 
uniformity of practice. 

Many landowners, however, bad 
the wisdom to perceive that the ex- 
istence of such a custom was vicious 
in itself—bad for all parties, as well 
as for the country. It afforded no 
eucouragement to an improving 
Jandlord, for it was creative of in- 
terests antagonistic of proprietary 
rights, while it did not favour the 
due cultivation of the soil by an im- 
proving tenant. Hence it was never 


permitted to prevail on the greater * 


_ of the land of Ulster, yet Mr. 
saac Butt now proposes to make it 


apply legally to every acre in the 
Province. 

Again, many landowners, while 
they sanctioned the custom, were 
so conscious of the evils it was cal- 
culated to cause, that they placed 
its exercise under certain restric- 
tions, with a view to counteract 
those evils, so that, as a matter of 
fact, there was no uniformity in the 
exercise of the custom which varied 
on almost every estate in Ulster. 
The Act of 1870 merely legalized 
the custom as it so existed, and left 
it to be ascertained by evidence, 
when disputed cases arose, what the 
custom of the estate was. That 
ascertained, then by that custom, as 
recognized by the proprietor, and 
in accordance with which the tenant 
acquired his tenancy, and by no 
other, were the respective rights and 
obligations of the parties to be de- 
termined. This, we repeat, squares 
with justice and equity, but now 
the modest proposition of Mr. Isaac 
Butt is to sweep away al] such 
local usages—to abolish the tenant- 
right custom as it has existed in 
Ulster, and create one new uniform 
custom, which is to be compulsorily 
imposed on all estates ! 

r. Isaac Butt’s scheme has the 
merit of being uniform in its injus- 
tice. It is devised with the sole 
view of invading and confiscating 
proprietary rights for the benefit of 
the occupying tenant, and to effect 
this even solemn covenants and 
agreements are to be set aside as 
null and void. Of late years many 
proprietors became so sensible of 
the evils involved in the existence 
of the tenant-right custom, that 
they availed themselves of old 
leases falling in to abolish the cus- 
tom altogether, by agreement with 
their tenants, or place its exercise 
under judicious restrictions. All 
such agreements made within the 
last forty years Mr. Isaac Butt pro- 
poses to declare null and void at 
once, while he goes further, and 
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would deprive landlords and tenants 
of the power to enter into any con- 
tract having for its object the re- 
striction of the new tenant-right 
he proposes to create. 

Then, what Mr. Isaac Butt calls 
the “Ulster Tenant-Right” is to 
be arbitrarily imposed on the rest 
of Ireland, where there is no pre- 
text for alleging that it ever had ex- 
istence. Mr. Isaac Butt, however, 
uses the phrase “ Ulster Tenant- 
Right ” for deceptive and clap-trap 
purposes ; for, as we have seen, he 
really proposes to abolish the Ulster 
custom as it now exists and is lega- 
lized, and to create a new custom 
based on the confiscation of pro- 
er rights. This is the custom 

e€ proposes to extend to the whole 
of Ireland, under the plea that it 
exists in Ulster, which it does not, 
nor anything like it. 

Such is the general character of 
Mr. Isaac Butt’s proposed measure. 
As an attempt at practical legisla- 
tion it is simply contemptibie. 
We do not assume, however, that 
it was brought forward in the hope 
that practical legislation would re- 
sult from it, but rather for the pur- 
pose of exciting agitation, and pan- 
dering to the evil spirit that ani- 
mates the “ Farmers’ Clubs” of 
Ireland. What this spirit aims at 
may be learned from the action taken 
by the “Mallow Farmers’ Club” 
with reference to Mr. Isaac Butt’s 
proposed scheme; for, although it is 
utterly revolutionary in its princi- 
ples, and proposes spoliation and 
confiscation with a reckless audacity, 
a meeting of the “ Mallow Farmers’ 
Club” was held to reprobate it as 
“not going far enough in the matter 
of fixity of tenure at fair rents.” 

Other Home Rule members— 
notably Sir John Gray, Mr. Sulli- 
van, and Captain Nolan—have pre- 
sented their pet measures to parlia- 
ment, all nae however, to sacri- 
fice the rights of property, excite 
false hopes in credulous tenants, 


and stimulate a pernicious agitation, 
but utterly devoid of any practical 
pretensions or value. 

In one respect these abortive 
attempts at legislation have a prac- 
tical importance—they enable us to 
comprehend the wickedness of the 

rinciples involved in the Home 

ule land policy. We have had an 
abundance of general declamation 
about landlords’ duties and tenants’ 
rights, and vague demands made for 
the amendment of the Act of 1870 
in the interest of the tenant, but 
we have had no authoritative state- 
ment, clear and precise, as to what 
exactly is wanted. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is to be found in the 
proposals we have referred to, and 
this shows how extravagantly wild 
and utterly impracticable the objects 
of the agitators are, who seek to 
inflame discontent among the ten- 
antry of dreland for their own 
selfish and factious purposes. 

In common with every reasonable 
man who desires the agricultural 
improvement and prosperity of the 
country, we desire to see the just 
rights of all parties connected with 
the soil established on the clearest 
legal basis. The land policy we 
have always advocated embraces :— 

Full compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. 

Ample security against capricious 
eviction. 

Entire freedom of contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

In so far as the Land Act of 1870 
fails to carry out this policy in the 
most equitable spirit we would 
amend it, but against such wicked 
delusions as “fixity of tenure,’ 
“ arbitration rents,”’ and similar de- 
mands of the Butts, Grays, Sulli- 
vans, and Nolans, we would offer 
every opposition, as tending to a re- 
volutionary confiscating policy that 
would upset and destroy the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. 

The time has surely now arrived 
when it is the duty of every man 
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who values the peace and welfare 
of the country to ascertain, clearly 
and unmistakably, what the in- 
tentions of the tenant-rights agi- 
tators are before giving counte- 
mance and encouragement to their 
proceedings. In Ulster especially, 
where industry, thrift, and shrewd 
sense usually prevails, incendiary 
appeals to the tenants are surely 
out of place. A turbulent discon- 
tent is a chronic symptom observ- 
able south of the Boyne, and by 
appeals to it unprincipled agitators 
gain a position that otherwise would 
be impossible for them; but in 
Ulster, where, as a rule, law, order, 
and prosperous industry prevails, 


Tre old rule of celebrating a 
great mari’s fame once every hun- 
dred years has been broken through 
—fairly enough—by the Handel 
Triennial Festival. ‘This man,” 
said Haydn, ‘‘is the master of us all.” 
“* Handel,” said Beethoven, “is the 
master of all masters.’’ Not only 
has this good opinion been ratified 
by succeeding generations, but 
Handel lived to see the merits of 
his music more widely recognized 
among his contemporaries than has 
been the lot of others similarly 
gifted. The history of civilization 
warns us that the flash of genius is 
scarcely ever appreciated to the full 
in the age which it dazzles. Men 
have to move away to a distance 
before they can eye the blaze. 
However, we are not now about to 
herald the praises of Handel or 
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surely the devices of such agitators, 
with their wicked principles, ought 
not to be tolerated ? 

By all means, then, let us know, 
clearly and authoritatively, what the 
demands are of those who are now 
endeavouring to revive in Ulster 
an agitation for so-called tenant- 
right. Let us have a precise state- 
ment of what they want. We know 
what Dublin demagogues and their 
allies want. Do the leaders of the 
Ulster movement sympathize with 
them? Is there any identity of 
principle and purpose between 
them? This should be at once made 
clear. 





string together gems from his 
works, but to make a few remarks 
on a collateral point with which we 
believe the success of music itself 
has been inseparably bound up. 
The excellence of the Handelian 
score has been abundantly illus- 
trated, and yet probably too little 
attention has been directed towards 
tracing the process by which that 
instrument has been forged and 
edged which enabled Handel and 
men of his calibre to work as they 
did. They only availed themselves 
of materials ready at hand in the 
Church, who must be allowed to 
be the mother of Music as an art— 
a claim upon which we are about 
to say a few words. 

‘To develop an art is to take in 
hand the materials of science, so as 
by rules, and a reduction of the 
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science into practical principles, to 
make it available for popular use. 
The Church, of course, has not 
created music, but merely exercised 
over the art, in all its branches, a 
plastic and formative influence. 
Music, we may be certain, has ex- 
isted in all ages and countries, 
because it originates from the con- 
stitution. of human nature. Som 

ancient nations, the Egyptians for 
instance, having more elaborately 
and effectively cultivated the art 
than others, have received the credit 
of discovery where Nature herself 
is the inventor. The flourishing 
condition of music, however, among 
this most remarkable people ac- 
counts for its transmission into 
other parts of the world, more 
especially the West. The treasures 
of Egyptian civilization emptied 
themselves into two channels—the 
Hebrews and Greeks, the latter of 
whom imported the fine arts into 
Europe.* 

As regards music, the Church 
laid hold upon what had been 
handed down from antiquity in 
connection with the art, so utiliz- 
ing and gradually working up this 
bequest as to fashion it into what it 
now is—an institution in modern 
life, an indispensable refinement in 
liberal culture, and a vast amelior- 
ating power over the masses. The 
object which the Church proposed 
to herself, in thus imparting to 
music a shape, as well as a germ of 
expansion, was evidently not so 
much for the development of art, 
as for supplying the exigencies of 
public worship. Here, by the way, 
we have an illustration of the inter- 
dependence of the fine arts one 
with another, in the fact that the 
first most decisive step in music 
resulted from improvements in 
architecture. Magnificent churches 
began to be built throughout the 
Roman Empire by Constantine the 
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Great, and others, the consequence 
being that the tenuity of the tunes 
customarily employed in public 
worship became unavailable for 
buildings of asize which required a 
greater volume of sound, and, there- 
fore, larger choirs to fill the arches 
and aisles of the gorgeous temples 
of primitive Christendom. 

But a still more noticeable altera- 
tion took place side by side with 
increased dimensions in ecclesias- 
tical edifices, namely, that as about 
this period Christianity was strug- 
gling to emancipate itself from the 
associations of Paganism, so it was 
that all music for the service of the 
Church, not strictly ecclesiastical, 
gradually fell into desuetude,and was, 
finally, interdicted authoritatively. 
At first, naturally enough, the clergy 
availed themselves of whatever music 
they could find, such as the Melodia 
Sacra of the Jews and different airs 
of Heathen origin, employed prin- 
cipally by the Greeks to the words 
of their national poetry. It admits 
of little doubt that at first the music 
of the Church was, to a considerable 
extent, derived from purely secular 
sources. 

However, about the year a.p. 312, 
after the defeat of Maxentius, when 
Christianity became the creed of the 
Roman Empire, we find that all 
music not properly sacred was laid 
aside in Divine worship. The two 
forces which removed a Pagan ele- 
ment out of the musical portion of 
the ecclesiastical services were the 
Ambrosian Chant and antiphonous 
singing, a practice which pervaded 
alike the Eastern and Western 
Church. The chant of St. Ambrose 
may be regarded as more imme- 
diately the cause of the eradication 
of secularism out of Church 
music, for we have antiphonous 
song in Greek and Latin literature. 
The birthplace of the chant in ques- 
tion was Antioch, from whence St. 


* First step in the Development of Music, the Cantus Ecclesiasticus. 
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Ambrose transplanted it into his own 
cathedral at Milan, and which Pope 
Damascus afterwards introduced into 
Rome. The Ambrosian Chant en- 
joyed undisputed sway in the ser- 
vices of the Church for about two 
hundred years, when an addition 
was made to it of the well-known 
Gregorian ‘Tones. The four Am- 
brosian modes terminate on D, E, 
F, and G, and, as most are aware, 
had been denominated Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian. 
The addition made by Gregory 
consisted in the introduction of 
the subordinates of these notes, 
termed, in contradistinetion to the 
original or authentic, Plagal Forms, 
out of which sprang four chants 
more. 

The chant, rendered antiphon- 
ously, has been the pioneer of all 
musical development which de- 
serves the name, and it is to its 
adoption in the musical services of 
the Church, coupled with another 
discovery, to be mentioned presently, 
that we are to trace all those plea- 
surable and elevating effects of the 
art, as realized in the works of the 
great masters. It may appear 
strange to assert that creations so 
enchanting and marvellous could 
emanate from sources so insignifi- 
cant; and we must not forget that 
music itself, though capable of end- 
less variety, is the product, in the 
first instance, of seven fundamental 
sounds. However, if we analyze 
the Gregorian Tones, we can detect 
wherein lies the secret of subse- 
quent musical progress. The Am- 
brosian Chant, and more particu- 
larly the change inaugurated by 
Gregory, may be regarded as a 
primary effort to evolve a musical 
method ; or, in other words, out of 
existing knowledge to reduce music 
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into an art. The Gregorian and 
Ambrosian Tones may be said to 
occupy in music the place which 
the Syllogism does in logic—in the 
one case we see the mould in 
which the art of song has been 
framed, and in the other the process 
of reasoning which we all cannot 
but avail ourselves of when we con- 
verse or argue. The Tones, how- 
ever, are not by any means in them- 
selves complete, because any one 
who, in the present mature state of 
music, would rely exclusively upon 
their aid, must perpetually struggle 
with unavoidable, and perhaps at 
times inextricable, trammels But, 
as already observed, Gregorians are 
merely initiatory strivings after 
scientific accuracy, more or less 
practical in the infancy of art, which 
contained in themselves the seeds 
of a subsequent outgrowth. The 
Ambrosian and Gregorian Tones 
have, therefore, paved the way for 
an evolution of the principles of 
harmony, and, as being first used— 
we may say invented —for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, the Church may, so 
far, carry off the palm of having 
deposited music on its earliest track 
of development.* As a confirma- 
tion of what has been now said, we 
may add that these Tones have been 
used as an underground in the 
most finished productions of modern 
schools of music.+ One has only 
to open the works of John Sebas- 
tian Bach to see how he has, by 
harmonic treatment, elicited out of 
the Gregorian both high artistic 
value and profound religious ex- 
pression. 

The Gregorian and Ambro- 
sian Tones, as employed in the 
primitive services of the Christian 
Church at Milan, Rome, and else- 
where, may therefore be regarded 














* The Tones themselves have been regarded either as being suggested by a traditional 


method that was said to have come down traditionally from the service used at the dedication 
of Solomon's Temple, or to have been actually this chant. 


+ For instance, in Mendelssohn's chorale in St. Paul, ‘‘ Sleepers awake !” 
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as harbingers of musical develop- 
ment, for the foregoing reasons, and 

because they discountenanced false 

floriture — that ‘“superfluity of 

naughtiness ” inseparable from the 

performance of uneducated musi- 

cians:* 

Ecclesiastical music of this pri- 
mitive type, after being employed 
in the most diversified forms by the 
clergy in their Psalters and services, 
at last issued in the ‘“ Theory of 
Counterpoint.” If we could obtain 
a glimpse into the several stages of 
this onward sweep, from Ambrose 
and Gregory to Guido, we should 
be able to measure each degree in 
that beautiful progression which 
ultimately gave us this grand dis- 
covery. It may not, we are aware, 
be exactly correct to speak of 
Counterpoint as a discovery, when 
it slowly unfolded itself and gradu- 
ally dawned upon human intelli- 
gence. However, Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tuscany, has been awarded 
the praise of the invention, about 
the year a.D. 1022; but, whether 
truly or otherwise, he was the first 
distinctly to enunciate and group 
the principles which underlie Coun- 
terpoint, and to apply them largely 
and methodically to music; and, 
what is more, this master hand 
came out of the cloisters of the 
Church. Till Guido’s time, music 
had remained, in spite of the culti- 
vation arising out of the Gregorian 
and Ambrosian improvements, in a 
rude and semi-barbarous condi- 
tion ; whereas the effect of the new 
ecclesiastical method was to inau- 
gurate in the art of music quite a 
revolution, which brought light 
out of darkness—symmetry out of 
chaos. 

The progress thus achieved was 
not won all at once, inasmuch as a 
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pause, owing to the state of Europe 
in those days, ensued. The art was 
nevertheless being assiduously ac- 
quired by choristers, and accurately 
studied by cathedral precentors and 
chapel masters, all three being ma- 
terially aided, as indeed the dis- 
covery of Counterpoint had been 
hastened, by the steady perfecting 
of that king of instruments—the 
organ. This accumulation of im- 
provement soon literally teemed 
with golden fruit, the earliest blos- 
som of which was the prolific dis- 
covery arrived at, about forty years 
after Guido, by Franco, an official 
in a French cathedral, of the Cantus 
Mensurabilis, or Rhythmical Music. 
Franco's plan was to assign different 
durations to different notes, and to 
signify these by certain characters— 
the commencement of our present 
system of notation. Such a point 
once touched, the art of music grew 
apace, and one needs no more con- 
vincing evidence of what had been 
hitherto worked off than John De 
Muris’ “Treatise on the Time 
Table,” to whom has been impro- 
perly assigned the credit of Franco’s 
discovery, though by the aid of a 
mathematical mind he reasoned out 
of Counterpoint and its develop- 
ments the most striking and useful 
results. It remained for Marchetti, 
about the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, to calculate previous conclu- 
sions, as well as add something of 
his own connected with chromatic 
and enharmonic music.t 
At this stage, to examine the pro- 
gress of music is like contemplating 
from an eminence some lovely land~ 
scape bathed in sunlight splendour. 
In the distance, like a silver stream, 
are the Gregorian and Ambrosian 
Tones, flowing gently and smoothly 
on in their narrow but regular 


* But too painfully illustrated in our old-fashioned Parochial Psalmody, where the fault 


too often lay, not in the music—which for the most part was based upon the chorale —but 


upon the executants. 


+ The writiogs of Palestrina convey a good idea of the amount of progress achieved. 
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channel. This tiny current in the 
outstretched distance of centuries, 

ws gradually more exuberant, 
till, bursting forth in Counterpoint, 
it has assumed the form of a volu- 
minous water, which dances off into 
sparkling rivulets. Here, in one 
direction, flows forth Canon; it 
leads to Imitation; it again to 
Fugue; while from all three,inasingle 
jet, dart out the Madrigal, Motet, 
Cantata, and Glee. The presiding 
genius of all this expanse of beauty 
is the Italian School of music*— 
notably that of Rome—the foster- 
mother of so many giants in the 
art, which owes its excellence un- 
doubtedly to ecclesiastical Counter- 
point, a comprehensive knowledge 
of which produced a mastery over 
the principles of choral harmony. 
Cultivation so advanced was very 
soon pressed into the service of 
the Church, so that we find the en- 
tire outgrowth of the art elevated 
to the highest finish in the seve- 
ral departments of ecclesiastical 
music. 

It thus appears that no friendly 
arm was extended to take Music by 
the hand and guide her along, 
during the almost impenetrable 
gloom of the dark ages of Europe, 
except the Church. But more may 
be said than this, inasmuch as the 
Church, by the discoveries just 
enumerated, and by admirable dis- 
ciplinary training in cathedral choir 
schools, virtually has rendered 
music more susceptible for the 
impress of genius, till by degrees 
the Divine art found its way into 
every crevice of man’s emotional, 
and in*some degree even intellec- 
tual, nature. Thus, nearly two cen- 
turies before the first quarter of the 
eighteenth, we have irresistible evi- 
dence of the vast resources which the 
tutelage of the Church educed from 
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the art, so as not merely to impart 
to ecclesiastical music a peculiar 
fascination, but to transmit to after 
ages materials suggestive of treat- 
ment for secular subjects. As in- 
stances of this, we need only ad- 
duce the musical services of the 
Roman and English Churches. 
Now, although the force of the 
improvements inseparable from the 
Tones, TimeTable,and Counterpoint 
—all three, be it observed, the direct 
offspring of the Church—vibrated 
everywhere, its chief influence was 
concentrated at Rome. In those 
days the perfection of everything 
which was superb in Art, Literature, 
and Commerce, pushed its way to- 
wards the Eternal City. Rome thus 
became the centre of ditfusion for 
music into all the leading nations 
of Europe. As regards the music 
of the Roman Church, different 
minds have taken different views, 
more especially in contrasting it 
with other Schools. There are highly 
qualified critics who regard the 
Roman service of music, viewed as 
a standard of ecclesiastical compo- 
sition, inferior to that of the Church 
of England, and who would thus 
place Henry Purcell, for instance, in 
this respect, above Pergoleri or 
Mozart. But whatever be the ver- 
dict respecting the relative superi- 
ority of these two representative 
Schools, nobody, we imagine, endued 
with a particle of feeling and taste, 
or conversant with the technicalities 
of the art, can fail to be touched 
with the exquisite construction, the 
rich melody,and the profound pathos 
of the musical services of the Church 
of Rome.t In these the resources 
of art are marvellously exemplified 
and profusely drawn upon; but at 
times so indiscriminately as to drive 
music beyond the legitimate range 
of strictly ecclesiastical composition. 





* The School produced another almost equal to itself—the Flemish, which at one time 


was the educator of Europe in choral harmony. 
+ We may quote as an instance the Kyrie Eleison in Gounod’s Messe Solenelle. 
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From the period of the invention of 
counterpoint the tendency certainly 
in the Roman schools has been to- 
wards the very utmost refinement, 
both in the vocal and instrumental 
parts, the climax of which occurs in 
the music of Palestrina. Since his, 
and even from Guido’s time, it can- 
not be denied that the Church of 
Rome began to relax much of that 
conservative spirit which, at first, 
owing to the influence of Gregory 
the Great, resisted the intrusion into 
services for the church of excessive 
ornamentation, the result being the 
employment of a somewhat volup- 
tuous music for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. 

In the transition which the art 
made out of the cloister into the 
world, it will, accordingly, be found 
that composers for the Roman 
Services have contributed more to 
the development of the lyric drama 
than the great Anglican ecclesias- 
tical musicians. It is thought by 
some that the Church, outside her 
own circle, has exerted no influence 
over music, but we have only to 
hear the operas of Mozart, Rossini, 
or Gounod to understand both the 
elevation of sentiment and the 
mastery of art which these and 
other standard composers owe to 
their acquaintance with ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects, and to being trained 
according to modes of cultivation 
which have grown up under the 
shadow of Cathedral Schools. We 
may therefore assume that the power 
displayed in, for example, Mozart’s 
Requiem cannot, and indeed ought 
not, to bedissevered from the charm- 
ing Don Giovanni or the Zauberflote; 
or that the pen which could com- 
pose his Stabat Mater must be good 
security for fire, vigour, and method 
elsewhere.* Again, who has evinced 
more thorough appreciation of the 
resources of ecclesiastical music 
than the composer of Faust? The 
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Church, then, has exercised a forma- 
tive, and indeed creative, influence 
over music, and has, indirectly at 
all events, produced that develop- 
ment of the art which is realized in 
all the. classical works of the lyric 
stage. 

An objection to the foregoing 
position may, in the opinion of 
many, be derived from the chorale, 
which is regarded —but we think not 
properly—as an independent growth 
of the art in Germany. So far the 
chorale is indigenous to Germany, 
that, owing to the admirable musical 
instruction given at all schools 
throughout the Empire, congrega- 
tions everywhere have been able to 
execute with the utmost precision 
these delightful pieces. The charm 
of the chorale is, of course, en- 
hanced by the grasp which the 
German School, with comparative 
inferiority in melody, has invariably 
manifested over harmony and or- 
chestration. But it must not be 
forgotten that Germany has been 
primarily indebted to Italy, and, 
secondarily to the illustrious Flem- 
ish School of the 15th century, 
and that, therefore, whatever pro- 
gress we find in the Art in Germany 
is to be attributed ultimately to the 
Church. Some confusion of thought 
has arisen from the notion that, at 
the Reformation, Church music was 
uptorn by the roots—the truth being 
that, through the example of Luther, 
himself an excellent musician, all 
such vandalism was averted. Of this 
we need no more irrefragable evi- 
dence than the fact that Goudimel, 
who composed the airs for Marol’s 
Version of the Psalms, and who 
may fitly be called the father of the 
chorale development in Germany, 
acquired his remarkable musical 
knowledge in the Roman Catholic 
Church. We may add, that a 
searching analysis of one of the 
best known of these chorales, the 





* As instances we may cite Semiramide and La Gazza Ladra, 
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Old Hundredth Psalm, resolves it 
into a Gregorian tone.* 

In writing on such a topic, one 
cannot but allude to the share which 
the Church of England has had in 
the development of music. To 
examine in detail this part of the 
subject would quite justify the infer- 
ence that the standard of ecclesias- 
tical music, as realized in the works 
of Bird, Farrant, Bull, Purcell, Croft, 
Gibbons, Boyce, and others, is, all 
points considered, more in congruity 
with compositions for the Church 
than the similar works of, for ex- 
ample, Palestrina, Pergoleri, and 
Mozart, though the latter have much 
more accelerated the progress of art 
outside the limits of the Church. 
The Church of England, however, 
cannot be disseverated from Rome 
in ecclesiastical music without con- 
tradicting history. Gregory the 
Great, inventor of the Plagal Tones, 
sent Augustine into England to 
convert the nation, and instruct the 
Saxons in Church music. However, 
not only did the good missionary 
find the Church, with its orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons in 
Britain, but Litanies musically ren- 
dered regularly to chants of ancient 
date, the forerunner to the rise, in 
after centuries, of one of the most 
illustrious schools of Church music 
the world has ever known, and which 
has given us the noblest and truest 
conception of an ecclesiastical ser- 
vice—we mean the Cathedral method 
of the Church of England. More 
particularly during the reigns of 
Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth, music, elaborated by the 
Church of England, was elevated to 
the genuine position of an art. The 
higher classes emulated each other 
in patronage and proficiency of 
music, while at Court, in popular 
pageants, and in the ecclesiastical 
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arrangements of public worship, the 
art was, we may say, enthroned. 
Wolsey’s private chapel, which shone 
with gold and precious stones, had 
its refulgence enhanced by the 
sacred music, choral and instru- 
mental, which could be heard at the 
Cardinal’s oratory. 

Admitting thus the influence of 
the Church over the art as such, we 
may next observe that music, though 
it owes its earliest development to 
ecclesiastical cultivation, managed, 
in process of time, to disengage 
itself from the cloister, and take up 
its abode in the outside world of 
pleasure and life. The various de- 
grees by which this emancipation was 
accomplished are clearly discernible. 
The first step in the direction of the 
separation of secular from _ eccle- 
siastical music were the Miracle 
Plays or Mysteries, and next to 
these the Oratorio and the Masquet. 
The two last—embryo forms of what 
we now regard as the music of the 
lyric stage—may be considered as 
the two portals through which the 
art passed out on its way to the 
theatre and concert hall, where it 
would find itself in contact with 
the every-day amusements of men. 
But even here we may connect the 
triumphs of music, after it had 
linked itself with popular entertain- 
ment, and penetrated every crevice 
of home-life with the perfection of 
the art, as reached under the tutelage 
of the Church. If the most widely 
diffused, though probably not by any 
means the highest type of pleasure 
from music emanates from the 
lyric drama, it must not be for- 
gotten that those who compose, and 
eminently those who perform on 
the stage, have qualified themselves 
by acquiring the art through edu- 
cational training confessedly de- 
vised and matured by the Church. 


* The employment of the chorale in Bacli’s Passion music is an example. 
+ The construction and character of some of the Mediwval Canon imply an alteration of 
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If we look for anything of more pre- 
tensions than lyric music, or even 
only for this, both the one and the 
other have been alone attainable 
under the productive power of ec- 
clesiastical culture. 

The classical models of operatic 
composition owe their beauty, at- 
tractiveness, and artistic qualities to 
the reflected lustre of Church music. 
We see this influence illustrated in 
the department of chamber music— 
for instance, madrigals. These ela- 
borate compositions were produced 
in the utmost profusion and with 
the highest finish when the in- 
fluence of the Church over music 
was, we may say, supreme ; whereas 
they have since gradually declined 
in excellence till they ceased alto- 
gether, as in the present day. Now, 
if it be granted that a good madrigal 
requires the mastery of art of a 
Scarlatti, is it not legitimate to 
infer a qualitative decay in music, 
from the disappearance of this kind 
of composition, and to attribute this 
decline to the absence of that severe 
training which the Church enjoined 
when, three centuries ago, a para- 
mount authority in the art? How- 
ever; from ecclesiastical example, the 
patrons of the lyric stage through- 
out Europe have from time to time 
adopted precautions that teachers 
should be procured in different 
cities to preside over Academies 
where the maestro, having become a 
proficient in music, scientifically 
and practically, could turn out well- 
informed pupils and executants. All 
this, more especially in the Italian 
conservatoires, elevated the standard 
of musical taste, since the con- 
sciousness that their works could 
be performed by properly educated 
artistes very naturally stimulated 
the genius of composers. 

We may add that the rich and 
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striking effects of modern orches- 
tration are, in point of fact, offshoots 
from ecclesiastical culture likewise. 
The Church, we may be certain, had, 
in the first instance, her eye chiefly 
upon rules which could elicit the 
capacity of the human voice; but it 
was soon discovered to what an ex- 
tent musical instruments contri- 
buted to such an end. In spite of 
the anathemas of the Fathers, the 
Christian followed the precedent of 
the Jewish Church, in the employ- 
ment of instrumental music in 
public worship—a plan which not 
only led to the use of improved 
hymnody and choral song, but 
of the organ itself, in its pre- 
sent dimensions the most efficient, 
and, as under the control of one 
hand, the most extended, ac- 
companiment we have, at least for 
sacred themes. The organ is the 
crowning invention of Church 
music, while its operation, in com- 
pany with the primitive ecclesi- 
astical tones,the Gregorian improve- 
ments, and the rise of the theory 
of counterpoint, and the Cantus 
Mensurabilis, over the development 
of art has been so enormous as to 
have really made music what it is. 
The power of the organ for the 
production of musical effect reacted 
on the voice parts by introducing 
among them higher elaboration and 
complexity, while, in her services, 
the Church, on the progress of the 
art, supplemented this splendid 
auxiliary with musical instruments, 
a practice first adopted by Pales- 
trina, and which has been revived 
within a few years in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, and elsewhere. 
To the Church, therefore, we ven- 
ture primarily to ascribe the exist- 
ing perfection of the art of music, 
whether in the hands of those com- 
posing directly for public worship, 





* The share which the Church of England rightly claims in the developmen of music as 
anart is placed beyond dispute by Dr. Boyce’s Collection of Anthems—as finea body of ecclesi- 
astical compositions as any religious communion can boast of. 
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or who instinct with the rules of 
musical culture, inseparable from 
ecclesiastical models, have written 
for the lyric drama. For instance, 
take Mozart, born and bred out of 
the Church, where have we such 
opulence and volume in orchestra- 
tion, such masterly efforts in har- 
mony, as well as melody, such 
profundity, smoothness, and sweet- 
ness? Donizetti and Bellini, who 
hardly accomplished anything in 
sacred subjects, though delicious 
in melody, evince in their operatic 
compositions painful poverty of or- 
chestration. Again, look at Han- 
del ; when training for the musical 
drama he fastened the energies of 
a gigantic intellect upon the com- 
position of works of a different 
elass. In_ ecclesiastical music, 
thanks to the Church, Handel dis- 
covered such a development of 
vart as constituted a beaw ideal for 
his erudition and intuition, and so 
suggested subjects commensurate 
with his abilities. As regards his 
-ecclesiastical themes, it may truly 
‘be said of Handel that in grandeur 
of conception, diversity and rich- 
ness of colouring, perspicuity of 
expression, simplicity of design, 
and, withal, sublimity in effect, his 
music surpasses all compositions 
~extant. Handel superseded what 
was starched and formal in Gregory 
and Palestrina, and by discarding 
their frigid monotony, invested 
mousic with that warmth, variety, 
and colossal power by which the 
art has penetrated the hearts of the 
great masses of the people. 

Music, once placed on the track 
ef development, has grown apace, 
and, no doubt, has future triumplis 
before. her. The Art cannot be ex- 
empt from the universal law of pro- 
gress. Some persons insist that 
advance is hopeless after the cul- 
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mination of creative power in the 
works of Handel, Beethoven, and 
Mozart; or that, if we are to im- 
prove, it can only be by an utter 
re-adjustment of every known form 
and principle in music; and yet, 
why thus limit the capacities of 
constructive genuis? Granting, 
for example, Beethoven’s unap- 
proachableness in the symphony, 
need it close the ear to Weber's 
overtures; and why should these 
render us callous to the winning 
though self-willed movements of 
Chopin? Again, may not Mendel- 
ssohn’s symphonies and overtures 
be played without diminution of 
effect after Beethoven’s, whereas 
those of Mozart cannot. Here is 
progress.* Indeed Mendelssohn 
would seem to embody reliable 
signs that music is not stand- 
ing still—on his shoulders de- 
pends the mantle of Sebastian 
Bach; and we know not to what 
loftier summit, had he lived 
longer, he might have soared on 
the wings of an ever-maturing 
judgment and fancy. As itis, not 
only is Mendelssohn always distin- 
guished for devotional elevation of 
tone, wrought. out into expression 
of originality and beauty, but, while 
by some his melody has been either 
misrepresented or misunderstood, 
no composer has displayed more 
superb skill in the utilization of 
orchestral resources, or more pro- 
found science as a writer in parts. 
In sacred, in contradistinction to 
service music, nothing since Han- 
del’s day has. been written compar- 
able with the oratorio of the Elijah. 

Music, then, is not free from the 
law of progress, as there must be 
an ever-growing accumulation of 
musical ideas and knowledge from 
age to age, so that each generation 
of composers avails itself of pre- 


* May not we discern the elements of progress in, for instance, the duet and chorus, 
“ Zion spreadeth her hands,” in Mendelssohn's Elijah, or the trio, “ Gratias Agimus,” 
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ceeding acquisitions. Thus the 
Divine art, from the tiniest melody 
up to the stupendous chorus or intri- 
cate symphony, marches, from cen- 
tury to century, gradually on, in 
the faith of progress, though it can 
never reach its full proportions on 
this side time. Music yields obvious 
indications of heavenly growth, so 
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that the mostrefulgent crown shehas 
ever worn on earth is but an image 
of majestic honours in that higher 
sphere of everlasting harmonies— 


“Where the river of bliss, through 
midst of heaven, 

Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber 
stream.” 


ULTRAMONTANE POLICY IN IRELAND. 


Ir wants now but afew months 
of a quarter-of-a-century, since one 
of the most distinguished and 
estimable prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland departed 
this life, and was succeeded by an 
unknown monk from Rome. Dr. 
Crolly was one of a race of Prelates, 
who did honour to the Roman 
Catholic Church. His intellectual 
cultivation had extended far beyond 
the narrow boundaries of his 
theology, and while always firm in 
sustaining the tenets of his own 
religious profession, ‘he was never 
obtrusive, uncharitable, offensive, or 
vulgar in the discharge of his 
duties, or in his demeanour towards 
others. While strictly upholding 
his own religious position, he did 
so with all the dignity of mind and 
gracefulness of manner, character- 
istic of the accomplished Irish gen- 
tleman. Affable, courteous, and 
sympathetic in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, he cultivated that 
intercourse, and by the genial influ- 
ence he exercised, did much good 
in smoothing down sectarian asperi- 
ties, andin promoting tolerant views. 

In this way he won the respect 
and esteem even of those most 
opposed to the dogmas of his 
Church, for he had a large mind 


and a warm heart. He never was” 
an ardent politician in a general 
sense. The constitutional character 
of his political views may be esti- 


‘ mated by the fact that, after Eman- 


cipation, he was the strenuous 
advocate of Imperial Unity, and 
incurred the envenomed hostility 
of O’Connell and his unscrupulous 
partisans, because he reprobated 
and discouraged all in his power 
the monstrous delusion of the Repeal 
Agitation. Their enmity embittered 
his last moments, but he carried to 
the grave with him the sincere sym- 
pathy and respect of all who knew 
him, and were capable of appre- 
ciating his estimable qualities. 

Dr. Crolly was succeeded in the 
Roman Catholic Primacy by Dr. 
Cullen, who was wholly unknown 
in Ireland, and was imposed on the 
Church contrary to precedent. Irish 
by birth, he had made his way some- 
how to Rome early in life, joined a 
monastic order, received the usual 
monkish education, and acquired the 
principles and habits, predilections, 
prejudices, and antipathies cha- 
racteristic of his order. Being es- 
sentially monkish, his education 
was narrow, illiberal, and super- 
stitious—an education that con- 
tracts the mind and dwarfs its 
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powers to the comprehension of 
monkish fables, no matter how 
monstrous and incredible, while it 
repels the lights of science, and the 
accomplishments of literature, dries 
up the fountain of genial sym- 
pathies, and perverts the natural 
aspirations of human life. An edu- 
cation more unfitted to qualify for 
. the business of the world could not 
well be conceived. A human mole, 
who spends the best part of his life 
in burrowing through hoarded heaps 
of legendary superstitions, made up 
of mediseval rubbish and incompre- 
hensible dogmas of a theurgical 
theology, may become distinguished 
for the mental helplessness of his 
credulity, but how could he possibly 
acquire the practical knowledge 
necessary to discharge the duties 
of a critical position in active 
life? It was in such under- 


ground darkness, in such a vici- 


ous circle of monastic confinement 
and monotony, that Dr. Cullen 
qualified himselffor the assumption 
of the directorship of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. When 
the Vatican resolved on a new Papal 
policy for Ireland, essentially and 
entirely Ultramontane, he was se- 
lected as a fitting instrument to carry 
it out ; and, from one point of view, 
a better choice could scarcely have 
been made, nor a worse when re- 
garded from another standpoint. 
From his antecedents, Dr. Cullen 
necessarily presented a marked con- 
trast to his distinguished prede- 
cessor, and to such prelates as 
Archbishop Murray and Dr. Doyle. 
It was more his misfortune than his 
fault that he was without the quali- 
fications for the duties of the sphere 
into which he was translated—we 
mean the public duties and responsi- 
bilities of that sphere as contra- 
distinguished from the purely reli- 
gious. Narrow-minded, bigoted, and 
uncharitable, he soon betrayed the 
monastic intolerance of his educa- 
tion, and became remarkable for 
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the offensive persistency with which 
he proclaimed the dogma of ex- 
clusive salvation—a dogma dear 
and unctuous to Papal arrogance. 
He made it apparent ‘that as he 
had been appointed to the Primacy 
of his Church without the sanction 
of the electors, who had not trans- 
mitted his name to Rome, but solely 
by favour of the Pope, so was he 
resolved in return to sustain the 
pretensions of the Papacy in their 
most revolting form. What the 
traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland and its highest 
authorities held to be its sacred 
rights, he cared nothing about, but 
was prepared to sacrifice whatever 
stood in his way, in order to con- 
summate a Papal policy of aggres- 
sion—an Ultramontane policy 
against constitutional principles, 
enlightened progress, and free in- 
stitutions. 

Subsequently translated from 
Armagh to Dublin on the death of 
Archbishop Murray, and rewarded 
for his devotion with a Cardinal’s 
hat, the sphere for the exercise of 
his unwholesome influence became 
more enlarged; and how baneful 
that influence has been the present 
state of Dublin society can best 
testify. It has been the desire of 
all good men, who wish to promote 
the moral and social progress of the 
country, that sectarian antipathies 
should cease, and that as a perfect 
equality of civil and religious rights 
now prevails, the intercourse of 
public and of social life should be 
conducted without reference to the 
mere profession of any form of 
theological dogma. But, unfortu- 
nately, this is not consistent with 
the designs of Ultramontane policy. 
Its basis is sectarian exclusive- 
ness. It has one object that 
soars paramount over all others 
—the exaltation and_ glorifica- 
tion of the Papacy. The interests 
of country are as nothing in com- 
parison with the supposed interests 
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of the Church. All interests, indeed, 
share the same fate; for it is a 
standard dogma of Ultramontanism 
that the Church rules supreme, by 
right divine, over ali mundane affairs 
— supreme in temporal as in 
spiritual matters. 

In accordance with this policy, 
Dr. Cullen has laboured, with un- 
tiring zeal, for nearly a quarter-of- 
a-century, to interpose obstacles in 
the way of free and cordial inter- 
course between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. He has done 
his best to destroy the genial 
amenities of social life. We do not 
allude to his conduct with respect 
to “ mixed marriages,” because that 
is a subject open to controversy ; 
we more particularly refer to his 
declared antagonism to social inter- 
course between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics generally — an 
antagonism which he carries out to 
the extreme in every relation of 
life. Hence, he wants everything 
to rest on a basis of exclusiveness. 
He would not allow Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, could he possibly 
help it, to have anything in com- 
mon. They should not be educated 
together, nor live socially together, 
nor have any business or public 
relations together ; and this intense 
Denominationalism he would make 
a rule of life from the cradle to the 
grave. Even in the charities of life 
they should keep apart. The blind, 
the mute, the lunatic—sickness, in- 
firmity, and distress in every form, 
should have separate hospitals and 
asylums, and even in death their 
ashes should not mingle. One thing 
only would Dr. Cullen exclude from 
his fanatical sectarianism—only one 
thing Protestant would he tolerate 
or touch, and of it he could not get 
too much—he would take Pro- 


testant money to any amount for 
the furtherance of his Ultramontane 
policy. 

In August, 1850, Dr. Cullen as- 
sembled the Synod of Thurles, 
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established his dictatorship over 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, and fulminated his anathemas 
against the Queen’s Colleges, and 
free education generally. Since 
then his policy has been manifested 
by a continued series of denun- 
ciations directed against whatever 
has an enlightened, progressive and 
conciliatory tendency. He has to 
a large extent succeeded in causing 
great estrangement between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic; but 
he has so far utterly failed in ob- 
taining the denominational con- 
cessions that he has so persistently 
demanded. In view of this failure 
we are now informed that he has 
resolved on convoking another 
“ National Synod,” and for that pur- 
pose has obtained the direct autho- 
rity of the Pope. This “Synod ” will 
doubtless be of more significance 
than that of Thurles, for since 
Thurles there have been most 
memorable changes, not only con- 
cerning the temporals of the Papacy, 
but also as regards its dogmas of 
faith. 

The temporal power of the Pope- 
dom, which was acquired by nefari- 
ous means in ages of barbaric 
ignorance, and which was main- 
tained by merciless wars and scan- 
dalous intrigues, has now been 
swept away, and the Pope has no 
temporal authority or jurisdiction 
whatever in Italy. Outside the 
walls of the Vatican, he is Bishop 
of Rome, nothing more. In the 
Vatican he can amuse himself by 
fulminating at pleasure his harmless 
thunders, and proclaiming decrees 
as Lord of the Universe, but sensi- 
ble Roman Catholics treat such im- 
becility lightly, while all patriotic 
Italians rejoice in the overthrow of 
the ill-acquired throne of the Tem- 
poral Power, which was a curse to 
Italy for centuries, and an element 
of discord in the politics of Europe. 
No doubt Dr. Cullen and his suffra- 
gans will shout “ sacrilege’’ at all 
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this—no doubt while proclaiming 
the principle of Home Rule for 
Treland, they will, with their usual 
consistency, deny it to the Italian, 
and more particularly to the Roman 


people. Ireland is to be for the 
Irish, meaning thereby the Roman 
Catholic majority ; but Italy is not 
to exist for the Italian people, nor 
Rome more especially for Roman 
citizens, but for an anti-national 
Popedom and Priesthood. This is 
a sample of the even-handed justice, 
for which Popish partisans are so 
conspicuous. 

Then with respect to dogmas of 
faith, which have always been 
paraded as infallible and unchange- 
able, we have had since the Synod of 
Thurles some momentous changes. 
Two new articles of faith have been 
promulgated for the edification of 
ready believers, who think they 
never can have too much of a good 
thing. This has been done under 
the plea that they were always the 
understood doctrine of the Church, 
though we have an abundance of 
the most positive and conclusive 
evidence that they never were. So 
far, indeed, from having ever formed 
any part of the creed of the Church, 
even as settled by the Council of 
Trent, they have been denounced 
and reprobated as false human in- 
ventions by the highest authority 
known to the Church—a General 
Council. ‘The Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which the great St. Bernard 
and other equally eminent autho- 
‘rities, esteemed by Roman Catho- 
lies, denounced as a blasphemous 
imposition, was proclaimed b 
Pius IX, in 1854, to be an infallible 
truth! Then followed the cele- 
brated encyclical letter containing 
the Syllabus of Errors; and as a 
justification for this usurpation of 
defining and decreeing power, and 
to close all discussion concerning 
its exercise, the Pope proclaimed 
in 1870, to his submissive Council, 
kis own infallibility—personal, di- 
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rect, positive, and complete, and de- 
clared it to be a damnable heresy 
to question it! With these rather 
ticklish matters Dr. Cullen’s new 
“National Synod” will doubtless 
have to deal, and we shall be curious 
to learn how they will be handled 
by a servile hierarchy. At present, 
according to the highest canonical 
authorities, Papal definitions and 
declarations of faith are not bind- 
ing on Roman Catholic conscience 
in Ireland, as they have not been as 
yet adopted formally by a “ National 
Synod,” 

It is not, however, with mere 
dogmas of faith that we are much 
concerned, but rather as to what 
the political action of the forth- 
coming Synod may be, and its bear- 
ings on the institutions of the 
country. We all know that Papal 
pretensions, as urged by Ultramon- 
tanes, are wholly inconsistent with 
the National Independence of States; 
while the doctrines of the Syllabus 
would quench the lights of science, 
render free inquiry impossible, place 
education entirely under the supreme 
control of the Church, and enshroud 
Europe once more in medisval 
darkness and barbarism. It is, 
therefore, the political action of the 
“Synod” that we shall await with 
some curiosity, not that we attach 
any great importance to it as likely 
to exercise a directing influence, 
adverse to civil liberty, on the Go- 
vernment of the country, but as 
having a tendency to facilitate or 
retard the settlement of some ques- 
tions, such as that of education, 
with which the future of Ireland is 
identified. 

No doubt Dr. Cullen and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy are quite 
alive to the fact, that during the 
last half century the power of 
priestly influence has been gradually 
on the wane in Ireland; but now 
the people have taken the bit in 
their teeth, and will no longer sub- 
mit with unquestioning docility to 
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the dictation of bishop or priest. 
It is, we believe, the thorough con- 
sciousness of this fact, the painful 
and humiliating evidence of which 
every election brings home to them, 
that .inspires the policy of Dr. 
Cullen, and makes him think that 
could he get his Ultramontane De- 
nominationalism established, he 
would once more firmly regain 
the ascendancy of the Church, in 
temporal matters, over the minds 
of the people, and make them also 
more amenable and obedient to 
ghostly influences. But in this we 
consider he is fatally in error. He 
does not appear to understand how 
the power of the priesthood grew to 
be so great in Ireland, how priest and 
people came to be bound together 
in bonds of mutual confidence and 
dependence by causes which no 
longer exist. The political power 
of the priesthood had its basis in 
the penal laws, and it was one of 
the most rational and philosophic 
arguments for their repeal that the 
people would thereby be gradually 
emancipated from priestly control, 
and become self-reliant. This pro- 
cess has undoubtedly been going on 
ever since 1829, and, notwithstand- 
ing the desperate efforts occasionally 
made to guide the political action 
of the people, we find as a matter 
of fact, that they have broken away 
from priestly guidance, and are in- 
clined to resent priestly dictation as 
an insult. Under these circum- 
stances it may not be unnatural for 
Dr. Cullen and his suffragans to 
desire ardently the ascendency of 
their Ultramontane policy. The 
main objects they contemplate re- 
late to education, and the adminis- 
tration of charities. 

First, as regards Primary Educa- 
tion, .hey want it to be entirely 
Denominational, and exclusively 
under the control of the Church. 
To some small extent they have 
succeeded in this by the sanction 
unfortunately given, years ago, to 
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Convent Schools; but the evil is 
only very partial, and must continue 
so long as the rules of the Board 
are fairly observed. We have no 
doubt that Dr. Cullen would order 
the withdrawal of every Roman 
Catholic child from the National 
Schools to-morrow if he thought 
parents and guardians would obey 
him, but the National System is too 
firmly rooted in the country for him 
to shake it. The people have ex- 
perienced its advantages. They know 
that the object of the System is to 
give their children sound secular 
instruction, and not to interfere 
with their religious principles or 
even prejudices in any way; and the 
growth of intelligence and indepen- 
dence that has already taken place 
under it, renders a hostile Hierarchy 
powerless to effect its overthrow. 
It was no doubt a great mistake for 
the Roman Catholic Church, as such, 
to sanction and encourage the estab- 
lishment of the National System in 
the “first instance, and we may 
reasonably assume that had Cardinal 
Cullen occupied the position of 
Archbishop Murray such a mistake 
would not have been committed. 
But it is now too late to retrace a 
policy, the wisdom of which the 
experience of more than forty years 
has confirmed, by attempting to 
abolish a system under which the 
present generation of the Irish 
people have been educated, and the 
advantages of which they are quite 
capable of appreciating. The Na- 
tional System we regard, therefore, 
as quite safe, no matter how hostile 
the new “ Synod ” may desire to be. 
But in saying this we are quite sen- 
sible of the defective administration 
of the National Board, and of the 
necessity that exists for its thorough 
reconstruction. 

Second. The Ultramontanes wish 
to have a system of Intermediate 
Schools established and endowed on 
the Denominational principle. From 
what transpired during the discus- 
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sion of Mr.O’Shaughnessey’'s motion 
in the House of Commons, as well as 
from the demands of the organs of 
the party, we understand that they 
desire to share in the exclusively 
Protestant endowments now de- 
voted to Intermediate Education. 
This is an unjustdemand. Roman 
Catholics have no more right to par- 
ticipate in such endowments than 
Protestants have to share in theirs. 
They have perfect liberty to endow 
as many schools as they please, 
manage them as they like, and 
keep them all to themselves. The 
same liberty they have they must 
extend to others. Sir W. H. Beach 
has pledged the Government to 
consider the whole question of In- 
termediate Education by next 
Session; but one thing we may rest 
assured of—Ultramontane policy 
will not prevail. The disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church renders the future 
establishment and endowment of 
sectarianism in any form, whether 
for religious or educational pur- 
poses, utterly impossible; and, 
therefore, we may be content that 
whatever the action of Dr. Cullen’s 
“ Synod” may be, the Government 
will never propose a measure based 
on the Denominational principle. 
Third. The same reasons prevail 
against the concession of Dr. 
Cullen’s demand for a charter and 
endowment for his university. The 
enlightened action of the Board of 
Dublin University is most gratify- 
ing to contemplate, because it is 
calculated to conciliate all reason- 
able men, and rally round the most 
national and time-honoured institu- 
tion of our country the support of 
the intelligence and independence 
of all classes. It would be a great 
calamity for the Roman Catholic 
gentry, and independent laity gene- 
rally, were Dr. Cullen to succeed 
in his illiberal and retrogressive 
policy, for they would thereby be 
deprived of Collegiate advantages 
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that would place them in a very in- 
ferior position when entering upon 
any career of public life. ‘he 
Dublin University is now open to 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
alike ; perfect equality so far pre- 
vails, and everything that is reason- 
able the Board has evinced an 
earnest disposition to do, in order 
to render the University a truly 
national institution, in the most 
comprehensive sense. This will 
satisfy the Roman Catholic gentry 
and independent laity—it will prove 
acceptable to Irishmen of every 
religious persuasion; and if Dr. 
Cullen wants more, he can support 
and manage a university for himself, 
but he must not look for a royal 
charter or a state endowment. 
When Dublin University is finally 
settled under the new system of 
management, then the time will 
have arrived for the abolition of the 
Queen’s University. 

We need not allude more parti- 
cularly to Dr. Cullen’s desire for 
Denominational Charities, in sup- 
port of which Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated his willingness to appropriate 
some of the Irish Church surplus. 
The realization of that surplus, 
however, looms distant in the future 
as yet, and it will be time enough to 
consider the question when it arises, 
which we believe it never will. 

Taking a dispassionate view of 
the present condition of the Ultra- 
montane party in Ireland, we really 
cannot see any evidence to warrant 
even a suspicion that its policy is 
likely to acquire strength, and finally 
prevail. On the contrary, all the 
significant signs of the times, tend 
to a very contrary conclusion. We 
see the most Roman Catholic, and 
hitherto the most Priest-ridden, 
countries in Europe throwing off 
the Papal shackles, and vindicating 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty with a spirit entitled to all 
respect and commendation. In 
Ireland the progress of opinion is 
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steady. All its tendencies are to- 
wards emancipation from priestly 
superstition and dictation; and 
though opinion may not flow ex- 
actly in the channels we would 
desire,: still its course is onward 
and for good. 

Therefore it is we see no grounds 
for despondency. Fruitless and 
delusive agitations are, no doubt, 
injurious to the industrial progress 
of the country, but these agitations 
are the penalties we have to pay for 
past misgovernment, and in time 
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Brief Sketches of the Parishes of 
Booterstown and Donnybrook, in the 
County Dublin. Third and Fourth 
Parts. With Notes and Annals. 
By the Rev. Bezrver H. Buiacxker, 

.A., Dublin: G. Herbert, 1874. 
—These parts now complete this 
exceedingly interesting work, which 
is highly creditable to the ability, 
industry, and critical research of 
the reverend author. Mr. Blacker 
is incumbent of Booterstown, and 
with him the collection of all that 
is interesting in its history, and in 
that of the neighbouring parish of 
Donnybrook, has obviously been a 
“labour of love.’ Though the 
parochial records of Ireland are 
more remarkable for poverty than 
richness of material, and are very 
far indeed from being either ample 
or perfect, still they contain a great 
bod; of interesting matter; and 
if all incumbents followed Mr. 
Blacker’s excellent example, and 
evinced but a tithe of his industry 
and patient research, we would not 
only have a large increase to our 
topographical knowledge, but a col- 
lection also of local annals and tra- 


will pass away. One thing, how- 
ever, we can regard with well-assured 
satisfaction, which is, that however 
great the evils may be that have 
flowed from Dr. Cullen’s Ultramon- 
tane propagandism during the last 
four-and-twenty years, one indirect 
and unanticipated good effect has 
been to favour the expansion of 
national intelligence, and foster a 
spirit of intellectual independence 
entirely hostile to his own cherished 
policy. Thus, out of evil comes 
good. 


NOTICES. 


ditions of rare and varied interest. 
We entirely concur in the observa- 
tion that “ Ireland would be rich in 
annals, were similar records of all 
her parishes forthcoming.” 
Opinions differ respecting the de- 
rivation of Booterstown, which, we 
may state, is a small village on the 
coast between Dublin and Kings- 
town, but now cut off from the sea 
by the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way. Itis alleged that the name 
was originally Freebooterstown, so 
called because a favourite resort of 
such desperadoes in former times. 
The parish in old records is called 
Butterstown, Ballybotter, Bally- 
boother, and Boterstone. The late 
Dr. Todd, T.C.D., a very high 
authority, declares that it was never 
known as Booterstown till after the 
construction of the railway in 1834. 
He derives it bothar or bothair, a 
road or street in the Irish language, 
hence “the high road from Dublin 
to Wicklow was called Botar or 
Bothar ; in and about Dublin the 
th was pronounced as ¢¢. Bally- 
botter, denen or Ballybothar, 


was the town or village of Bottar, 
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or high road ; and this was Englished 
naturally, Botterstown or Butters- 
town.” We have also the diminu- 
tive Batharin, commonly Bohareen 
or Boreen, a little road or lane. In 
a paper on ‘Changes and Corrup- 
tions in Irish Topographical Names,” 
read before the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy by Mr. P. W. Joyce, he 
says,— 


“The principal effect of this practice 
of retaining the old spelling is, that 
consonants which are aspirated in the 
original names, are hardened or re- 
stored in the modern pronunciation. 
> A remarkable instance of this 
hardening process occurs in some of 
the Leinster counties, where the Irish 
word bdthar [bdher], a road, is con- 
verted into batter. The word 
occurs in early Anglo-Irish documents 
in the form of botlar, or bothyr, which 
being pronounced according to the 
powers of the English letters, was 
easily converted into botter or batter. 
It forms a part of the following 
names :—Batterstown, the name of 
four townlands in Meath, which were 
always called in Irish Baitt-anbhothair, 
i.e., the town of the road; and angli- 
cised by changing bothar to batter, and 
translating baile to town. Batterjohn 
and Ballybatter are also in Meath. 
Near Drogheda there is a townland 
called Greenbatter, and another called 
Yellowbatter, which are called in Irish, 
Boherglas and Boherboy, having the 
same meanings as the present names, 
viz., green road and silken road. We 
have also some examples in and around 
Dublin, one of which is the well-known 
name of Stonybatter. Long before 
the city had extended so far, and while 
Stonybatter was nothing more than a 
country road, it was—as it still con- 
tinues to be—the great thoroughfare 
to Dublin from the districts lying west 
and north-west of the city; and it was 
known by the name of Bothar-na- 
gcloch [Bohernaglogh), #.e., the road of 
the stones, which was changed to the 
modern equivalent, Stonybatter, or 
Stonyroad. 1t must be regarded 
as a fact of great interest, that the 
modern-looking name Stonybatter— 
changed as it has been in the course of 
ages—descends to us with a history 
seventeen hundred years old written 
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on its front. Booterstown (near Dublin) 
is another member of the same family ; 
it is merely another form of Batters- 
town, i.e,, Roadtown. In a roll of 
about the year 1435 it is written in 
the Anglo-Irish form, aarereae 
(Baile-an-bhéthair— town of the )» 
of which the present name, Booters- 
town, is a kind of half translation. In 
old Anglo-Irish documents frequent 
mention is made of a road leading from 
Dublin to Bray. In a roll of the 
fifteenth century it is called Bothyr-de- 
Bree (road of Bray); and it is stated 
that it was by this road the O’Byrnes 
and O’Tooles usually came to Dublin. 
It is very probable that the Booters- 
town road and this Bray road were 
one and the same, and that both were 
a continuation of the ancient Slighe 
Cualann.” 


The third and fourth parts are 
composed entirely of notes, which 
contain a great body of highly in- 
teresting matter, collected with 
great industry, and well-digested 
and arranged to illustrate the 
annals of the parishes. The whole 
forms a work of unique interest, of 
which we wish we had many similar. 





Song Drifts, p. 140. Glasgow, 
Thomas Murray, & Son, 1874. 
—The poetry in this volume is far 
above the average of the day. We 
have sparkling fancy, purity of 
thought, high aspirations, and manly 
feelings set in beautiful imagery, 
expressive language, and harmoni- 
ous numbers. Here is a little gem 
in its way, with a good moral too:— 


THE ROSE-BUD. 


Cradled in a Rose-bud 
Lay a drop of dew, 
With a star-gem mirror’d, 
In its globe of blue. 

And the Rose-bud trembled, 
"Neath its weight of bliss; 
And the star-beams pressed it, 

With a silvery kiss. 
Came the roving West Wind, 
Singing through the bowers, 
Tossing all the leaflets, 
Kissing all the flowers; 
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Found the dreaming Rose-bud, 
And, with careless air, 

Shook the little dew-drop 
From its bosom fair. 


Came the Sun next morning 
In a cloudless sky, 

Found the little Rose-bud, 
Drooping, faint, and dry: 
Shrivelled all its bright leaves, 
With a burning kiss, 

And its beauty faded, 
Like a dream of bliss. 


Evening brought the star-light, 
Brought the dewy hour, 

And, with balmy freshness, 
Touched each dreaming flower; 

But the little Rose-bud 
Raised not up its head, 

And, when star-beams kissed it, 
Lo! the flower was dead. 


Came the West Wind, singing, 
Through the forest bowers— 
Tossing, dancing, leaflets, 
Kissing happy flowers : 
Found the little Rose-bud 
Dead, the streamlet by,— 
And its music trembled 
To a dirgeful sigh. 


We have something in a gayer 
strain, yet full of true, deep feeling, 
in the following— 


JUST SIXTEEN. 


We nutted through the woodlands, 
In days when we were young; 
We gathered brightest blossoms, 
And sweetest music sung. 
Of all the youthful darlings 
You really were the queen: 
I was not twenty then, love, 
And you, dear, just sixteen. 


I dreamt of you all night, love, 
And walked with you all day; 
We'd nothing for to do, love, 
But plenty for to say. 
Haongh that, hand in ew love, 
We roamed the meadows green, 
Ere I grew old and wise, love, 
Or you, more than sixteen. 


You wore the sweetest dresses 
I’ve ever seen girls wear ; 

T’ve never seen such eyes, love, 
Or such brown silky hair. 

It rippled o’er thy cheek, love, 
And came the ii ht between,— 

T was not twenty then, love, 
And you, were just sixteen. 
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You gave one little tress, love, 
With many a blush to me; 

And whisper’d, “ You'll forget, dear, 
All that I give to thee.” 

I answered, “ Never, darling, 
Can I forget what’s been,” — 

I was not twenty then, love, 
And you, were just sixteen. 


You swore, you little gipsy, 
You’d roam the world with me; 
We'd have one little tent, love, 
Beneath one spreading tree: 
That Time should never wither 
Our garlands, fresh and green,— 
I was not twenty then, love, 
And you, were just sixteen. 


You said, “Though hills were high, 
love, 
And ocean deep and wide, 
Our barks should float for ever 
Upon one silver tide.” 
I said, “ With thee, Oh! darling, 
Life were a fairy scene,”— 
I was not twenty then, love, 
And you, were just sixteen. 
Of course we twain have learned, dear, 
The folly of our ways; 
We've drifted from our youth, love, 
And left the sweet Spring days. 
We nut no more in woodlands, 
Nor roam the meadows green,— 
T’ve past the twenty now, love, 
And you, the sweet sixteen. 


Yet, when the first star trembles, 
Like Hope, through dark’ning skies, 
I hear your ee gi words, love,— 
I see your bright young eyes. 
With fond, undying longing, 
I dream of what has been, 
Ere I was old and wise, love, 
Or you, beyond sixteen. 
I hold the little tress, love, 
Between me and the light, 
And think upon thy words, love, 
Upon that happy night. 
Love bridges with See faith, dear, 
The gulph that yawns between,— 
I once again am twenty, 
And you, love, “just sixteen.” 


There is a manly ring of sound 

philosophy in this piece,— 
TRUE MANHOOD. 
Though clouds be round our path to- 
day, 

The sun may shine to-morrow; 
Then boldly walk the flinty way, 

Nor sit and wait for sorrow. 
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No day is ever quite so dark, 
But joy may come to clear it, 
True manhood strikes from flint the 


spark 
To Kindle fires to cheer it. 
Be this the burden of our song, 
And ring it out with pleasure,— 
** We live in Hope, and wander on 
With Love’s exhaustless treasure.” 


If on our path one blossom smile, 
Let’s pluck what joy is sending, 
The weary heart it will beguile, 
Its dewy freshness lending. 
And when Grief overtakes us all, 
We'll sit not in repining, 
But patiently, let darkness fall, 
And wait to-morrow’s shining. 
And this sweet burden of our song, 
We'll ring out with new pleasure,— 
* We live in Hope, and wander on 
With Love’s exhaustless treasure.” 


A String of Pearls. By William 

Watkins Old,:author of “The Pas- 
sion Play,” “New Readings of 
Homer,” &c., pp. 129. London: 
Bembrose & Sons, 10 Paternoster 
Buildings, 1874.—There are some 
oetic pearls in this little volume. 
Ve have much richness of fancy, 
combined with healthy sentiment. 
We give one piece that charms by 
its simplicity and truthfulness :— 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 


** My sketch was finished, and I turned 
to go, 
Yet lingered for a minute to com- 
pare 
The painted cottage in my folio 
With that which stood, within the 
landscape, there. 
How feeble was my picture, 
despite all my care! 


The cotter’s wife was ‘standing at 
her door, 
And saw her husband coming 
down the lane, 
And, catching up her baby from the 


floor, 

She hurried out to meet him once 
again, . 
Lavish of treasured smiles that 

were not spent in vain. 
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Their meeting all his weariness re- 
lieved ; 
His drudgery to merriment gave 


place; 
Exchanging burdens, she, his tools 
received, 
And he, the baby, nestling to his 
face. 
So went they back contented to 
their dwelling place. 


Weak was my sketch, and weak the 
matchless hue 
Which nature shed around on land 
and sea, 
Beside the beauty of affection true, 
That simple meeting there, re- 
vealed to me. 
Nothing on earth, with human 
love, compared, can be !” 





Speeches on Missions. By the 
Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, 
D.D., late Bishop of Winchester. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Rowley, 
Author of “The Story of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa,” 
&c. London: William Wells Gard- 
ner, 1874. The late Bishop Wilber- 
force was distinguished more than 
any other member of the Episcopate 
for the zeal with which he devoted 
himself to the advocacy and sus- 
tainment of foreign missionary 
efforts. In collecting the speeches 
he delivered at various times and 
places in the cause of missions, the 
Rev. Mr. Rowley has performed a 
labour of love, and at the same time 
a very useful work. With great 
truth he says, that “ by his zeal and 
eloquence, Bishop Wilberforce did 
more than any man of modern times 
to promote the Mission work of the 
Church of England, and by his 
death the cause of Missions sus- 
tained an almost irreparable loss.” 
There are thirty-nine speeches con- 
tained in this volume, and, as Mr, 
Rowley observes, “so vast was the 
supply of his ideas, and of the 
arguments by which he enforced 
them, that these speeches cannot 
fail to be a storehouse of information 
for the student of Missions.” We 
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may add that the profits arising 
from the sale of the volume will go 
to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 


Debrett’s Illustrated House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
1874. Compiled and edited by 
Robert Henry Muir, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Dean & Son.—The publication 
of this excellent and necessary work 
was delayed this year by the dis- 
solution of Parliament. It has been 

roduced perfect, however, and is 
indispensable for all who require to 
know who’s who. It contains a 
great body of carefully compiled 
and well-arranged information. We 
have first an alphabetical list of the 
Members of Parliament, with their 
family arms, &c.; then we have a 
separate list of Counties, Divisions, 
Cities, Boroughs, &c. &c., returning 
new members to the present Parlia- 
ment, with the names of their 
former representatives, and of the 
unsuccessful candidates. Engravings 
are also given of the heraldic em- 
blazonments of Borough Arms, or 
copies of Corporation Seals. We 
then have a complete list of Peers 
and Peeresses of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Archbishops and Bishops, 
of the Judges of the Superior 
Courts, County Courts, Recorders, 
&e.; and finally there is an ex- 
cain given of some technical 

arliamentary expressions and prac- 
tices, with brief descriptive ‘notices 
of the duties of some of the higher 
Officers of State. As a work of re- 
ference, there could not be a more 
useful one of its kind. 


Botanical Tales for the use of 
Students. Compiled by Edward B. 
Aveling, BSc. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., 1874.—The author 
of these very useful, tales is Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural 
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History in New College, London ; 
he compiled them in the first in- 
stance for the instruction of his 
botanical classes, and now publishes 
them for genera] use. The tables 
on classification, he says, have been 
compiled from Dr. Hooker’s Stu- 
dents’ Flora of the British Islands, 
those on inflorescence, fruits, de- 
hiscence, from various sources. 
While he says that the plan given 
for describing a plant includes all 
the points possible or necessary to 
be noted by an ordinary student in 
the investigation of any ordinary 
flowering plant, he “wishes to insist 
on the fact that the tables them- 
selves will not only be useless, un- 
less preceded, accompanied, and 
followed by practical work, but will 
be positively injurious unless made 
quite subsidiary to such practical 
work. They are intended not to 
supersede but to supplement the 
actual dissection and observation 
of plants.” 

Botany is not a science that can 
be taught by description, it must be 
learned by actual observation and 
patient investigation. Hence the 
professor says that “the best tables 
for the use of any student would 
be those constructed by himself ;” 
but as many have neither the time 
nor the books of reference necessary 
for such work, he has published his 
in the hope that the practical stu- 
dent may find them useful in 
“ smoothing away some of the many 
difficulties wherewith his pleasant 
path is surrounded.” 


Hints to Church Workers. Lon- 
don: W. Wells Gardner, 1874.— 
These “ Hints” were at first pub- 
lished separately, at a a rate 
for general distribution, under the 
direction of the London Diocesan 
Lay Helpers’ Association. They 
relate to the duties of choirmen, of 
Sunday school teachers, of readers, 
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of teachers of adult classes, of lay 
missionaries, &c. The “ Hints” on 
visiting the poor and sick contain 
much sound practical advice, which, 
indeed, is a very pleasing charac- 
teristic of the whole contents of 
this useful little work. 

The Works of Alfred Tennyson. 
Cabinet Edition, Vol. I. Henry S. 
King & Co, 1874.—If excellence of 
workmanship, combined with con- 
venience in size and remarkable 
cheapness are passports to popu- 
larity, this edition of the works of 
a great poet cannot fail to command 
“a world-wide circulation.” It will 
consist of ten volumes—the typo- 
graphy large and fine, the paper 
good, handsomely bound in crimson 
cloth, with frontispiece, and the 
price only half-a-crown each. The 
first volume contains the “ Early 
Poems” of the Laureate, and the 
frontispiece presents us with an ad- 
mirable likeness of him, which is 
worth fully half the cost of the 
volume. 


Golden Mazims, pp. 40. By 
James Orton, author of “The 
Three Palaces,’ &c. London: 
Diprose and Bateman, 1874.—Mr. 
Orton is already favourably known 
by previous publications. His 
“ Golden Maxims ”’ are truly golden 
indeed. They contain a mine of 
sound sense, of pure ingots, em- 
balmed in sparkling and pleasing 
versification. When the purpose 
of an author is evidently good; when 
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he devotes his genius to inculcate 
virtuous principles and the cultiva- 
tion of a manly spirit of self- 
reliance in fighting the great battle 
of life, we do not care—more 
especially in the case of a poet—to 
view his performances through very 
critical spectacles. Not indeed 
that Mr. Orton requires such in- 
dulgence, for what he undertakes is 
well done. The manly tone of the 
following is worth cart-loads of the 
lack-a-daisical jingling that passes 
for poetry with the sentimental 
modern school :— 


DIGNITY IN MISFORTUNE. 


“A man who acts with dignity, 
When hunch-backed Fortuneturns, 
May yet behold her smiling face, 
When he her favours spurns ; 
If she is fickle, he is firm, 
And learns to do without her; 
Misfortune is a nobler dame, 
With far more worth about her. 


“ And then what triumph to the soul! 
How radiant is the splendour! 
How fine to feel the soul stood firm, 

And growled out,—‘ No surrender!’ 
The sun would be too bright a boon, 
If always shining o’er us; 
As glad exchange, the soft, calm moon 
ight failing health restore us. 


‘‘ Firmness in joy’s a noble thing; 
But there is something better ; 
Firmness in sorrow is a king, 

And turns to gold each fetter ! 
Each iron link, when stamped by him, 
Is Hall-marked gold, the purest ; 
And he who wears it reigns supreme, 
And reigns by right the surest.” 





